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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the findings from the first of 
three rounds of research in a projected 3-year study of the way state 
governments have begun to implement the new Job Opportunities and 
Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS). JOBS is a part of the Family 
Support Act of 1988 and provides employment, education, and training 
services that recipients need to avoid long-term welfare dependency. 
This first report is based on information from research conducted 
shortly after states were required to implement JOBS and includes 
data from 10 states (Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tetinessee, and Texas), which 
were selected to represent a range of experiences in JOBS 
implementation. The report provides an overview of the program 
designs, policies, and strategies adopted by the state-level 
organizations in implementing JOBS. The report 10 sections are: (1) 
introduction; (2) state profiles; (3) leadership, funding, and 
organizational change; (4) state program designs and resource 
allocations; (5) accessing services for JOBS participants; (6) child 
care and other support services; (7) state choices for client 
processing; (8) meeting federal reporting requirements; (9) 
participation in JOBS (mandatory and voluntary); and (10) 
conclusions. The JOBS legislation has encouraged a moderate shift to 
a more human investment approach. States are placing less emphasis on 
immediate job placement and more emphasis on services that will 
increase the capacity of recipients to achieve self-sufficiency over 
the long term, as reflected in the expansion of educational 
components, and, to a lesser degree, in expenditures on case 
management services. Included are 14 tables, appendixes with 
information on the field associates and the field network research 
reporting format, and 26 references, (J6) 
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I ntrOd U CtlOn ^ Suppon of WSS was haUed as a new consensus betwof^i liberals 

and conservatives on weliaone rcfonn and as the nK)st swe^ 
welfare system in the past 50 years (Rovner, 1988).The Act was also viewed as iq>- 
resenting a new social contract between govenunent and wel£aie recipients (Moyni- 
han, 1990; Lurie & Sanger, 1991). Under this new social contract, government has an 
obligation to meet the needs of poor families for income and services that may enable 
them tc become economically self-sufiBcienL Recipients of welfare, in turn, have an 
obligation to make efifocts on their own behalf to achieve self-sufi5ciency. Addition- 
ally, the Act was envisioned as affording an opportunity to improve tf)e well-being of 
disadvantaged children-^ offering the potential to create a two-generational preven- 
tion program (Smith, Blank, & Bond, 1990). 

The Family Support Act seeks to strengthen the economic self-sufficiency of 
AFDC recipients through increased child support enforcement and a new Job Op- 
portunities and Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS), JOBS builds upon previous 
legislation to provide the employment, education, and training services that recip- 
ients need to avoid long-term welfare dependency as well as the child care and 
other services that support their efforts to prepare for work or take a job. JOBS 
services are to be targeted toward recipients who are, or are likely to become, 
long-term recipients of assistance. In a significant depaiiure from previous law, 
the Act requires participation in JOBS by parents of children age three and over 
and permits states to extend participation to parents with children as young as age 
one. States must guarantee child care if it is required for an adult recipient to par- 
ticipate in the JOBS program. 

Primary responsibility for JOBS rests with each state*s welfare agency, which 
must offer educational activities including high school or equivalent education, 
basic and remedial education, and English proficiency education; job skills train- 
ing; job readiness activities; and job development and job placement Addition- 
ally, states must offer two of the following: group and individual job search, 
on-the-job training, work supplementation, and community work experience. The 
federal legislation requires states to provide these JOBS services to 7 percent of 
the non-exempt caseload in 1990. This mandated rate of JOBS participation in- 
creases to 20 percent in 1995. 

To assist states in financing their JOBS programs, federal matching funds have 
been increased significandy. The federal matching rate is 90 percent up to each 
state's WIN allocation for 1987. Expenditures for JOBS services beyond that 
amount are matched at the Medicaid rate or 60 percent, whichever is higher. The 
total federal match is capped at $800 million in 1990, with the cap rising to $13 
billion in 1995. Federal funding for child care is open-ended and matched at the 
Medicaid rate, which ranges from 50 to 80 percent 
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JOBS is an ambitious piece of legislatkm^ and its implementation presents a 
major challenge to state and local govermnents. Recognizing the importance ctf 
studying the process of the state and local implementation of JOBS, leseaxchers 
based at the Rockefeller Institute of Government in Albany, the puUic policy re- 
search arm of the State University of New Yoik, are conducting a 10-state imple- 
mentation study of the JOBS program extending over three years. This study is 
assessing the implementation of JOBS by focusing on two areas: the way states 
have altered their employment and training programs in response to the Family 
Support Act and the extent to which local welfare agencies have realized the pro- 
visions of the JOBS legislation. 

To assess the state and local re^KHises to JOBS , three rounds of research will 
be undertaken. The first round focused on the initial phases of JOBS implementa- 
tion at the state level — states' choices, program designs, and issues in implement- 
ing the legislation. The second round of research focuses on JOBS implementation 
at the local level — the organizational structure and process for delivering services 
and the resulting opportunities for recipients. The third round will assess the 
changes made as the states and local agencies gain experience with the JOBS pro- 
gram and come under increasing pressure finom the federal mandates to serve more 
AFDC recipients in their JOBS {Hograms. 

This report presents the findings from the first round of research conducted be- 
tween October and December 1990, shortly after states were required to imple- 
ment JOBS. The 10 states included in this study are Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Ycric, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Texas. States were selected to illustrate a range of experiences in JOBS imple- 
mentation. In selecting the states, we considered a number of criteria, including 
prior experience with welfare employment programs, level of state fiscal stress ex- 
pected in 1990, poverty rate, per capita income, and state or local administration 
of public welfare. 

The primary research approach to assessing the states' choices in the initial 
phases of implementing JOBS was field network research (Nathan, 1982). The es- 
sential feature of this approach is a network of indigenous field researchers famil- 
iar with the programs and political processes of each sample jurisdiction. These 
field researchers, who are senior policy arudysts, assess the program in their juris- 
diction using a uniform instrument (or collecting and analyzing information. Field 
researchers gathered the required information in a variety of ways, including on- 
site observations, interviews with state officials and program staff, and reviews of 
program materials and reports. This method allows for the synthesis of diverse 
types of information on a range of topics and for data collection to occur during 
the actual process of implementation. 

The purpose of this report is to provide an overview of the program designs, poli- 
cies, and strategies adopted by the state-level organizations in their ieqx)nse to the 
federal JOBS legislation. The findings are based on structured reports submitted by 
the field researchers for each of the 10 states whkh reflect stale policies as well as the 
intentions and perspectives of stale-level officials and administrators. As sudi, this re- 
port is not an assessnfient of the nature or extent of JOBS servkres provided to AFDC 
recipients; this requires research at the ktcsi level, which is the next step in the study. 
While the scope of this report has this linutation, we believe it contains timely infor- 
mation of interest to those concerned with the implementation of JOBS and with tfie 
developing character of state welfare employment programs. 
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Executive Summary 



Findings 



Presenting JOBS to 
the Public 

The Family Support Act was 
presented to the nation as a 
new social contract between 
government and welfare 
recipients that would change 
the focus of welfare from a 
cash assistance program to an 
education, training, and 
employment program. Did 
governors and other state 
officials mobilize support and 
resources for this vision of welfare 
reform as states framed their 
response to the federal 
legislation? 



The analysis of JOBS implementation was organized around the central pxh 
visions of the fedeial legislation, such as the delivery of mandated and optional 
JOBS services, the targeting of services on iq)ecific groups of recipients, the fed- 
erally mandated rates of piogram participation, coordination with providers of 
JTPA and educational services, and the guarantee of child care services. Addition- 
ally, other factors related to program implementation were considered These fac- 
tors include the political climate for implementation and the funding for services. 
We have organized the presentation of our findings around these major themes of 
JOBS implementation. 

LEADERSHIP AND FUNDING 

In tracking the implementation of JOBS, we considered whether state leaders 
presented JOBS to the public as a major federal initiative requiring a significant 
state response. We then examined the extent to which state legislatures appropri- 
ated funds for JOBS in response to the increased federal matching funds and man- 
dates for program operations. 

In contrast to the dramatic introduction of the JOBS program on the fed- 
eral level, elected and appointed leaders in the study states introduced JOBS 
with relatively little fanfare. The low profile given to JOBS implementation at 
the state level stems from the fact that many of the states in the sample had 
welfare-to-work programs prior to JOBS and had ah*eady charted a course 
in keeping with the objectives of the federal legislation. The low profile intro- 
duction of JOBS was also fostered by the revenue shortfalls faced by many 
states as well as states* having established other initiatives, such as education, 
as state priorities. 

In designing welfare-to-work programs, states must address many potentially 
contentious issues. Several states, including Minnesota, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania, had already debated many of these issues in desigmng their earlier 
welfare employment programs. Maryland was able to avoid public debate through 
the strong leadership of its governor. In New York, an extended debate accompa- 
nied the passage of the state's enabling legislation and focused on such fundamen- 
tal philosophical issues as the mandatory nature of the program, the emphasis on 
high-cost versus low-cost services, and the type of preferred child care arrange- 
ments. But Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas have yet to begin a public debate. In 
the absence of debate or visible leadership, efforts to implement JOBS in these 
states have been modest. 



Funding for JOBS 

The Family Support Act increases 
federal financing for welfare 
employnnent progrorr^s, 
nnatching state's expenditures 
up to a limit ttiot depends on its 
welfare caseload, How have 
states responded to the more 
generous federal support? 



erJc 



States are making widely varying efforts xu 7%knA JOBS. The majority are 
spending considerably more on JOBS than on previous welfare employment 
programs* Oregon plans to spend enough, or almost enough, to draw down its 
full allocation of federal funds, while Mississippi and Tennessee have appro- 
priated very limited additional revenues for JOBS services* Administrators in 
half the states attributed their states' decisions to limit expenditures to con- 
strained fiscal conditions. Funding may also have been restricted for JOBS by 
the need to comply with mandates of the Family Support Act to provide 
AFDC-UP benefits, child care, and transitional benefits* 

Based on the states* projections of their JOBS expenditures and preliminaiy 
infonnation for federal fiscal year 1991, states can be divided into four groups. 
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Low expenditure state^Mississippi and Tennessee— are drawing down less than 
IS percent of their federal entitlement of JOBS funds. A middle group— Michigan, 
New Yoik, Pennsylvania, and Texas— 4irc q)ending enough to draw Jown 3S to SO 
percent of their federal entitlement Maryland, Minnesota, and (^lahoma are re- 
ceiving between S5 and 70 percent of their potential funds, and Oiegon is ex- 
pected to draw down ahnost all (tf its federal entitlement 

Expenditures in the 10 study states are on average slightly lower than those in the 
rest (rf the country, aldiough sonae study states are considcraWy above average. The 
ten states together drew down 43 percent of their entitlement of federal fimds for 1991. 
NationaUy, states claimed 48 percent of the federal fiuKis all^^ 
levels of expenditures arc a disappointment for those who expected the states to le- 
^xxid with the enthusiasm for JOBS expressed by its supporters at the time (rf enact- 
ment These funding levels give only a partial picture of the extent of services for 
JOBS paitidpants because states are drawing on other resources such as the JTPAan^ 
educational services to imfrfement JOBS; however, "access to services is guaranteed 
only by JOBS financing,** as one administrakr noted If welfare agencies can be cer- 
tain of obtaining services for their clients only when they have funds to purchase ser- 
vices, the lack of state funding for JOBS is a source of concern. 

STATE PROGRAM DESIGNS AND 
RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS 

In part, the significance of the Family Support Act rests on its requirement that 
the states provide specific education, training, and employment services to welfare 
recipients. However, states retain considerable discretion in developing their 
JOBS programs. This study examined the states* choices for program design, in- 
cluding the flow of clients through selected components. These designs for JOBS 
liepend in part on the amount of resources allocated to the programs' component 
activities and services as well as the extent to which resources from other pro- 
grams arc used for JOBS participants. 



In general, states have chosen an assessment-based design that does not spec- 
ify a fixed sequence of services or emphasize one partkular service over another. 
The sequence and chokre of services is based on each participants assessed abil- 
ities and needs. An exception is that some states refer job-ready participants to a 
particular set of employment services without a Hill assessment 



Assessment-based programs arc desirable if they promote referral to the ser- 
vices most needed by clients. When the fiiU range of services is available, each 
participant can be assessed and referred to a set of services tailored to her unique 
needs. Assessment-based programs also have the advantage of giving the local 
agency flexibility to offer services that meet the needs of local labor markets and 
that draw upon the resources of the community. However, an assessment-based 
design does not guarantee that participants will obtain the services that they need. 
When the availability of services is limited, an assessment-based approach may 
mean that clients are, in practice, assessed as needing the services that are avail- 
able. Unlike programs with a prescribed set and sequence of servkes, no services 
arc guaranteed in an assessment-based approach. 



Sequence and Choice 
of Sen^ices 

Have states designed their JOBS 
programs to provide a set 
sequence of services, or are the 
services provided by JOBS 
tailored to individual abilities and 
needs? Are some services being 
emphasized over others? 
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Services Selected by 
the States 

What education, training, 
and employment services are 
offered, and liow do they differ 
from the services available prior 
to JOBS? 



AU states offer the mandatory services and have elected to offer job search 
and on«the-job trainim. Mkhigan, MinnesoCa, and New York have also 
elected both work supplementation and CWEP, while Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania offer either work supplementation or CWEP. While most 
sUtes offered some or aU of these servkes prior to JOBS, JOBS permitted 
states to expand coverage to all parts oT the state, serve more people, and hi- 
crease the emphasis on education. 



JOBS Expenditures on 
Program Components 

Which services and activities are 
being financed with JOBS funds? 
How are states allocating their 
JOBS funds among components 
of the program? 



States have re^xxuled to JOBS by making incremental changes in the design 
of their welfare employmwit programs. For many states, the mandate to perform 
an initial assessment and to ofifer a variety of educational services has required 
new procedures and a change in emphasis. In contrast, the mandate to provide two 
of the four elective employment-related activities has resulted in few new types of 
services in most states. In general, for those states that had taken significant initia- 
tives prior to JOBS, the federal legislation required minor modifications and "fine 
tuning." For the other states, resource limitations restricted their ability to under- 
take major new initiatives. 

Faced with federally mandated participation rates and the necessity for state- 
wide operation by 1992, states have given priority to expanding the scope of the 
program. They have extended program coverage to more jurisdictions and indi- 
viduals, making the availability of services more uniform across the state. Addi- 
tionally, greater emphasis is being placed on educational services. 



States expect to spend their JOBS funds in very difTerent ways. Most 
states that Implemented JOBS shortly after it was authorized are spending 
significant amounts on education and training. Those that delayed implemen- 
tation are devoting a large share of their resources to the client processing 
tasks of assessment, employabillty planning^ and case management 

Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, with relatively 
generous resources and prior experience in operating welfare employment pro- 
grams, are using their JOBS resources to obtain education and training opportuni- 
ties for JOBS clients. States with less generous resources arc using their resources 
more strategically to meet the federal participation mandates. In the absence of 
enough funds to purchase services, Mississippi and Texas are funding case man- 
agers who are expected to refer JOBS partkipants to other programs. Resources 
other than JOBS funds arc helping to support these programs. This is tmsi clear in 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, which arc spending small amounts of JOBS 
funds on some or all of their JOBS services. These state welfare agencies are 
clearly counting on the services of other organizations to implement the program. 
While this is less obvious in other states, most ol their welfare agencies arc also 
implementing JOBS with the expectation that other organizations will contribute 
their resources to JOBS participants. 

ACCESSING SERVICES FOR JOBS PARTICIPANTS 

In addition to providing services directly and obtaining them without payment 
from other agencies, welfare agencies may also purchase JOBS services firom 
other agencies through contracts and agreements. In examining the implementa- 
tion of JOBS, we considered the use of purchase of services by welfare agencies. 
Additionally, the federal legislation encouraged the development of coordination 
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and linkage between the state welfare agency and the JTIPA as well as educational 
providers. 

Contracting for Sen^ice$ 7" T 

T K * ^ xu AlUioughresiMmsibiUtyforadmiiiisteri^ 

wotfnr? ^"^y^ ^"^^ P"^^^ services share in its operation. AU 

orner agencies for jobs services? ^ jo^g j^p^ is th^ sole state contractor in Maryland 

and Tennessee. State or local welfare agencies in all other states except Mis- 
sissippi and Oklahoma contract with the JTPA for selected services or in se- 
lected k)calitie& Some state welfare agencies have contracted with a small 
number of provider organizations, while the Michigan state welfare agency 
and k>cal New York agencies have negotiated contracts with a great variety of 
state and local agencies. 



The practice of contracting for services helps explain why states are experienc- 
ing delays and difficulty in reporting on the distribution of expenditures amoii^ 
JOBS components as required by the federal government. Most states write con- 
tracts or alk)cate funds for a program or for a set of services, rather than for 
cific components. Tracking expenditures on specific components requires the 
collection of information that may not be generated in the course of program 
operations. 

Obtaining Resources from 
Ottier Programs 

To what extent ore education, 
training, and employment 
services for JOBS participants 
being funded from sources other 
than JOBS? 



In all states, JOBS participants are being served by education, training, 
and employment prv^grams other than those funded by JOBS. Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Texas are relying on other programs for a large share of the 
services for JOBS participants* While other states cannot estimate the value 
of services financed by other programs, they are implementing JOBS with the 
expectation that signricant amounts of resources will be drawn from other 
organizations. 



Under the Family Support Act, states are expected to refer JOBS participants 
to services in the community that are akeady available to them. Significant re- 
sources for JOBS participants arc being obtained from other agencies through in- 
teragency coordination. The JTPA and educational agencies are important sources 
of services in all states and are discussed more fully below. To go beyond this gen- 
eralization is difficult, however. In the majority of states, it is not possible to esti- 
mate the share of services that are being purchased with JOBS funds, compared to 
the share being obtained from other programs without payment. 

In three states, the approximate share of services being obtained from other pro- 
grams without payment is fairly clear. Tennessee, Tfexas, and Mississippi are expecting 
to obtain most education, employment, and training services from other programs. 

In most states, the services obtained from other agencies through coordination 
arc a significant addition to the services purchased with JOBS funds. In states that 
arc spending relatively large amounts for JOBS services, coordination appears to 
have the intended effect of accessing services for JOBS participants that are al- 
ready available in the community. However, low expenditure states are relying on 
the resources of other agencies as an alternative to appropriating new funds for 
JOBS services. When welfare agencies are dependent on the resources of other 
agencies and AFDC recipients must compete with other groups for these limited 
resources, there is no assurance that JOBS clients will be adequately served. 



Executive Summary 



The JTPA is playing a miuor role in JOBS implementation in all 10 states 
included in the study* In all states, formal interagency agreements have been 
negotiated between the JTPA and the welfare agency at the state or local lev- 
els. In eight of the states, these are financial contracts for services to be per- 
formed by the JTPA* In Maryland and Tennessee, the JTPA has been given 
the lead responsibility for administering all or most components of JOBS. Ad- 
ditionally, in all states the JTPA is serving AFDC recipients with its own 
funds, but it is unclear whether more or fewer JTPA resources are being de- 
voted to AFDC recipients tfian before JOBS implementation. 



JOBS has consolidated and extended the formal linkages between welfare 
agencies and JIPA agencies in alllO states. In Maiyland and Tennessee, the JTPA 
agency has lead responsibility for administering nK>st components of JOBS and 
for serving all JOBS participants. In Minnesota and Pennsylvania, JOBS draws on 
the JTPA infrastructure for management and service delivery. In other states, JIPA 
agencies have less overall responsibility for operating JOBS, but remain important 
providers of services for JOBS participants. In eight states, state or local JTPA 
agencies are being paid as contractors to the welfare agencies. 

Whether JOBS implementation has increased or decreased the JTPA resources de- 
voted to JOBS participants is unclear at this time. However, JTPA officials in several 
states argued that it is in their programs' best interests to serve JOBS particqpants. Fbr 
example, Tennessee officials initially offered to serve AFDC recipients as a way of 
positioning the JTPA system to be the state's primary resource for providing employ- 
ment and training services for the unemployed and disadvantaged Others consider 
JOBS as a way for the service delivery areas to survive financially in the face of de- 
clining JIPA funds. Finally, JIPA officials also mentioned that JOBS has made AFDC 
clients more attractive to serve because supportive services come "'attached to the cli- 
enL"" These funds lower the cost of serving JOBS clients and potentially enable them 
to be placed in longer-term training. 

JTPA agencies are likely to continue to play a major role in JOBS as contrac- 
tors to welfare agencies. But whether JTPA resources will continue to support 
JOBS is less certain, given JTPA's ability to serve only a small fraction of those 
eligible for its services and the potential increased availability of funding for 
JOBS participants. 



The role of educational services in wclfare-to-work prt)grams is perceived 
by state administrators as having increased as a result of JOBS or state initi- 
ated welfare-to-work programs preceding JOBS. States project at least mod- 
est increases in the number of participants receiving educational servkes and 
in expenditures for these services under JOBS. The role of state educatk)n 
agencies in state JOBS programs is an emerging one. States have established, 
or are beginning to establish, linkages between state welfare and educatkni 
agencies through both financial and non*financial interagency agreements 
for services. Four states have developed specific mechanisms for fostering the 
coordination of welfare and education services on the local level. 



For the states included in this study, the role of state education agencies in state 
welfare-to-woilc programs may be characterized as an emerging one. State educa- 
tion agencies^ in general, are the newest players in welfare employment programs. 



linkages to and Piovision of 
Servk:e$ by the Job Training 
Partnership Act 

In what ways and to what extent 
has the JTPA assisted in JOBS 
implementation? 



Linkages to and Provision of 
Educational Sen^ices 

One of the most significant 
features of the Family Support 
Act is the emphasis given to 
education. For the first time, 
federal funds are authorized for 
educational services as a major 
strategy to reduce welfare 
dependency. What emphasis 
are states giving to educational 
services under JOBS, and what is 
the role of state education 
agencies in the JOBS programs? 



Implementing JOBS: Initial State Choices 



and the states arc in various stages of establishing relationships between the state 
welfare and education agencies. 

States such as Michigan, Minneso^ New Yotk, and Pennsylvania have been 
placing emphasis on educational services in their v/elfarc employment programs 
for a number of years. But, for other states, program developments or modifica- 
tions have been necessary to respond to the educational mandates of the JOBS leg- 
islation. Ftor example, Maryland rc^xxided to the federal legislation by modifying 
its welfare employment program to provide remedial educational opportunities for 
2,000 clients under age 21. Texas devoted a significant share of its increased fund- 
ing for JOBS services to education for adult JOBS participants. The effect of the 
legislation's strong emphasis on education, even in states with well developed 
welfare employment programs, was cultured well by one state administrator. 
"The implementation of JOBS for us is basicaUy an implementation placing a 
heavier emphasis on education.** 

The Family Support Act's emphasis on education and the associated availabil- 
ity of federal funding for educational services provided through the JOBS pro- 
gram have encouraged the states in this study to at least maintain, if not increase, 
the emphasis given to educational services in welfare employment programs. 
Even at this initial stage of JOBS implementation, the legislation has fostered an 
increase in the provision of educational services to those participating in the states' 
JOBS programs. Further, although the linkages between state education and wel- 
fare agencies arc just beginning in most states, the legislation has provided an in- 
centive for these interagency relationships to develop and expand in most states. 

The 20-hour rule for participation poses a number of difiSculties for the states 
in providing all levels of educational services, finom adult basic education to col- 
lege programs. Assuming the continuation of the 20-hour rule, state agencies may 
need to negotiate for, or contract with, local educational providers for educational 
programs, or educational programs combined with other activities, that will facil- 
itate meeting the federal requirements for scheduling, on average, 20 hours a week 
of JOBS activities for participants. In addressing this issue, states may need to de- 
cide if separate classes should be designed for JOBS participants or if JOBS par- 
ticipants should be enrolled in classes open to the community generally. 
Separating JOBS participants firom others may have the advantage of allowing 
programs to be tailored more specifically to their needs, including meeting the 20- 
hour rule and establishing mechanisms for nK>nitoring attendance. However, con- 
cerns have been raised that this may create a two-tiered system of adult education 
in local communities and increase the stigma experienced by public assistance re- 
cipients. The 20-hour rule becomes particularly problematic for college education 
in which 12 to 15 hours of course woik is considered full-time enrollment 



CHILD CARE AND OTHER SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Child care and other sui^rtive services may be critical factors in facilitating 
participation in JOBS by AFDC recipients. The Family Support Act recognizes the 
importance of these services by increasing the funding for child care services and 
by authorizing states to provide a range of other supportive services, including 
transportation, work-related expenses, and other work-related supportive services 
such as parenting and life-skills training, counseling, and substance abuse remedi- 
ation. Work-related supportive services may also include services to the chiklren 
of participants, if these arc required for JOBS participation. The provisions for 
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Executive Summary 



Child Care Services 

The Family Support Act 
recognizes the availability of 
child care as a critical factor in 
facilitating participation in JOBS 
by requiring that child care be 
guaranteed for children of AFDC 
participants in JOBS activities 
and by significantly liberalizing 
public financing for child care, 
is the availabilit/ of child care 
services and funding expected 
to restrict access to the states' 
JOBS programs? 



child care and other supportive services represent potential avenues for recogniz- 
ing the two-generational potential of JOBS. 

At the time of the study, state admiDistrators did not expect the availabil- 
ity of child care services or ftinding to affect the states' abilities to achieve the 
federaUy mandated participation rate of 7 percent for 1990 and 1991. How- 
ever, the lack of sufficient child care funds has already required, or may re- 
quire in the future, limiting access to the JOBS programs. Tennessee and 
Texas recognize the potential need to restrict program access in the future be- 
cause of insufficient child care funding. To control child care costs in its pro- 
gram, Minnesota restricted access to JOBS in May 1990 by narrowing the 
groups eligible for services. 

New YoA was the only state to indicate a concern about an adequate sup- 
ply of child care slots to meet the needs of JOBS participants. It is also the 
only state with an explicit policy regarding parental ch<Hce: if a client re- 
quests assistance in locating child care, state law requires that the client be 
offered two choices of regulated providers. 



Since the implementation of JOBS, states have not experienced major changes 
in the types of child care used, or the extent to which a particular type of care is 
used by welfare recipients. There are suggestions from both Maryland and Texas, 
however, that informal child care may be expanding. Under the JOBS program in 
Texas, the range of child care options has increased: parents now have the choice 
of using self-arranged care provided by neighbors, friends, or non-parenting rela- 
tives. This suggests that more child care used by welfare recipients may be pro- 
vided in informal settings as the JOBS program expands. 

The slates included in tliis study have not enacted fomiai policies which ex- 
plicitly encourage one type of child care over another, i.e., regulated care. vs. un- 
regulated care. However, some policies adopted across the states regarding child 
care placement priorities, payment piocedures, and varying payment amounts de- 
pending on the type of child care arrangement may indirectly estaUish prefer- 
ences. Across the states, unregulated care is reimbursed at lower rates than 
regulated care, and its use could potentially conserve state funds. If state funds for 
child care are constrained, the lower rates of reimbursement for unregulated care 
could indirectly pronK>te its use as the preferred type of child care arrangement for 
JOBS participants. Alternatively, the lower costs associated with informal child 
care could lead to a type of "creaming** in which those who have access to infor- 
mal child care are given preference or priority for participation in JOBS programs. 

Three states in the study have developed child care management systems to 
operate in conjunction with child care for JOBS and for transitional benefits. Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, and Texas have all established contracts with regionally based 
agencies to handle specific aspects of child care, including administration of child 
care payments and state and federal reporting. 

At the time of the field research, access to child care for JOBS participants was 
not a significant concern to state administrators. In general, state administrators 
perceived both the supply of child care slots and funding for child care as adequate 
at this time. Some may regard this finding as somewhat unexpected, particularly 
given current infomiation about the availability of child care in general. There are, 
however, several possible explanations for this finding. First, given the numbers of 
participants served at this point in implementing JOBS, states may well have allo- 
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Imptementlng JOBS: Inttlol State aK)lces 



Other Supportive Services 
and Work-Reiated Expenses 

The Family Support Act makes 
provisions for states to reimburse 
the costs of transportation, 
work-related expenses, and 
work-related supportive services, 
including supportive services to 
the children of JOBS 
participants. It is through these 
provisions, as well as others, that 
the Family Support Act offers the 
potential to serve vulnerable 
children and their families. Is the 
lack of trar^sportation expected 
to limit JOBS participation? 
Has the emphasis given to the 
supportive service needs of JOBS 
participants and their children 
increased as a result of the 
JOBS legislation? 



Assessment and 
Employability Plan 

Within broad parameters, 
states are required to conduct 
assessments and develop 
employability plans for clients 
prior to participation in JOBS. 
What do the state agencies 
envision as the purpose of the 
assessment, and to what extent 
are the needs of a participant's 
children considered? 
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cated sufiicknt funding for child care, and the avaikA>iIity of child care services 
may be sofBcient to meet the current demand Second, in some states, most people 
are participating in JOBS on a vcriuntary basis. It is possible that those volunteer- 
ing for the JOBS program have fewer needs for child caie than odier potential 
JOBS participants. HiinL recqnents with significant needs for child care may be 
viewed as having a barrier to program particqntion and thus may be less likely to 
be enrolled in JOBS activities. Given the need to serve only 7 percent of the po- 
tential JOBS pool, states may be choosing to serve those with lower needs for 
child caie — ^in effect, creaming on the basis of child caie needs. Finally, it may 
also be that the availability of child care services is an issue faced more directly at 
the local level, and this will be considered in the next round of research. 

For those states with less well-developed welfare employment programs, 
the provision of supportive services (other than child care) has increased 
under JOBS. Although not a pressing issue at the state level, transportation is 
recognized as a potential problem, particularly in rural areas. At this stage of 
implementation, states have not elected to use JOBS funds in any significant 
manner to provide new or expanded services to children. 

Based on the states' plans for siq)portive services and the field information, the 
findings suggest that states, in general, have not elected to use JOBS funds in any 
significant manner to provide new or expanded supportive services to the children 
of participants, nor have the states taken any major initiatives to link families of 
JOBS participants to comprehensive family and children's services. This does not 
necessarily mean that children arc not receiving services as a result of JOBS. 
States may in fact be drawing on other available community resources to address 
the needs of children as identified in the assessment and employability plan. 

STATE CHOICES FOR CUENT PROCESSING 

For JOBS participants, entry into die program begins widi an introduction to 
JOBS followed by an initial assessment and the development of an employability 
plan. In completing these tasks, as well as in linking clients to their JOBS activi- 
ties, case managers may play a pivotal role. 

In 7 of the 10 states, the assessment is viewed as a comprehensive gather- 
ing of information used to design the emptoyability plan. In contrast, Oregon 
and Pennsylvania use the initial assessment to determine the level of the 
client^s job readiness. For clients entering selected program tracks, a more 
complete assessment is completed in these states. Texas also tracks clients, but 
uses screening to do so; assessments are conducted after a client is assigned to 
a service track. With the possible exceptions of Minnesota and New York, 
states have not elected to use the assessment process as an opportunity to 
identify and consider the special needs of chiklren. 

In general, states have established procedures and guidelines for the process 
and content of assessment and emptoyability plans ttiat closely follow those man- 
dated by the federal legislation or regulations. In most of the study states, the con- 
tent delineated for the assessment provides basic informatk>n on the client*s 
background and barriers to employment Some states, however, envision a more 
comprehensive assessment for JOBS participants. The model devetoped by Mis- 
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si ssvpi attends nd only to the client's educational levels and woric experience* but 
also includes the client^ ""dreams'* and goals* her support sys^ 
that highlight clients' strengths, hopes* and ai^irations. 

In implementing the lequiitments for assessments and emi^oyabilily plans, 
wide discretion is retained by local providers* whether they aie situated in the wel* 
fare agency or another agency. In some instances* this discretion has been in- 
cluded in the stale's vision of JOBS or has occurred because of liniitations on sU^ 
authority to mandate procedures. In otfier instances* the discretion results 
nature of the woric itself . At least one of the study states has recognized its la(± 
control oyer and infonnation about assessments and employability plans and is 
now developing a local monitoring proloc4d to follow fl>e implementation of as- 
sessment and employability plans at the local levels. 

The initial assessment phase offers states the opportunity to identify and con- 
sider any special needs of children. By inoKporating the needs of participants' 
children in the assessment, and subsequently in the employatxlity plan, JOBS of- 
fers the potential for becoming a two-generational program. At the time of this 
study, the findings suggest that although states acknowledge the importance of 
children's needs, only New Yoric and Minnesota have emi^iasized this potential 
opportunity. New York requires that the assessment for all clients include consid- 
eration of any special needs of the child, and Minnesota requires the inclusion of 
screening information from other programs, if it is available. In addition, the state 
agency in Oregon places particular emphasis on maternal and child health in a spe- 
cial program for young parents. 



Nine states dfer case management services, with mosi of these using a 
generalist model ot case managemeiit ui which one person fulfills all the case 
management functions. Maryland and Pennsylvania have opted to use a team 
approach to case management that involves front-line workers finom several 
agencies. The only state nol officially providing case management is Okla- 
homa. However, their approach to integrating income maintenance and social 
servkes functions suggests that case management services, as commonly de- 
fined, are in fact being provided to JOBS partkipants in the state. 



A potential issue confronting states in their use of case managers is the balance 
between fostering high levels of client contact and associated sq)portive counsel- 
ing on one hand and the demands for data entiy and reports on client partkipation 
and child care and supportive services payments on the other. If caseload size and 
information processing assigned to case managers are not carefully monitored, 
case managers may be unable to fulfill the roks envisioned for them, particularly 
individualizing service planning, iHOviding on-going supportive service to cUents, 
and maintaining servke continuity for clknt partkipation. 

Some states have identified case management as a strategy, or the main strat- 
egy, for providing integrated services in a timely and continuous fashion. The abil- 
ity of case managers to perfonn this fiinctkMi will be dependent on the size of the 
casek)ads, the system demands for reporting, and the availability as well as acces- 
sibility of resources in the JOBS programs and the local community. 
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Case Management 

Case management is an 
optional service under JOBS and 
may be provided to both the 
participant and her family. Have 
states elected to offer case 
management services, and 
what model of cose 
management is being used? 



Implementing JOBS: Initial State Choices 



The Family Support Act requires 
substantial data reporting by the 
states to the Department of 
Health and Human Senses for 
the JOBS program and related 
child care provisions. To provide 
the required information, as well 
as to effectively operate JOBS 
programs, it is expected that 
automated, client-based 
informatiorj will be needed. 
What is the capacity of the 
states' current management 
information systems for 
responding to these new 
reporting requirements, and 
what challenges are presented 
to the states? 



MEETING THE FEDERAL REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 

AHhough most states had adequate iaformatioa systems for data coUec* 
tioa and reportiag demands prior to JOBS, no state's current information 
system imd the capacity to respond adequately to the new reporting require- 
ments. The states are facing wmjor chaUenges in collecting the required infor* 
mation on JOBS participation and in the design and development of JOBS 
automated systems for the electronic transfer of information. 



Although states aie in various stages of complying with the federal JOBS data 
repoftiong requirements, a number of conunon concerns face the states. First, HHS 
did not specify the format and elements of JOBS data reporting requirements until 
March 28, 1991. As states planned their information systems, they confronted a 
lack of explicit federal guidelines, particularly those that regulate the electronic 
transmission of data. Second, state administrators were concerned about the high 
cost associated with the system changes required by JOBS. This concern was es- 
pecially shared by states with relatively large welfare caseloads and an existing, 
complex management information system. 

A third area of concern related to more operational and technical issues as 
management information systems become more sophisticated and automated, es- 
pecially due to JOBS data reporting requirements. One issue is stafif training and 
retraining — new technologies associated with automation of information systems 
require on-going stafif training and retraining which few welfare agencies believe 
they could handle with ease. Another issue involves the validity of the data col- 
lected and entered into the information system. Administrators expressed concern 
that welfare stafiT have already been woridng under high pressures, with large 
caseloads and not enough time to insure accuracy. With JOBS data r^rting re- 
quirements, welfare stafif will be asked to collect more information from each of 
their clients. 



PARTICIPATION AND JOBS 

Within the Family Support Act, participation is a multi-dimensional concept 
that places expectations on both the state and the recipient — the state to make 
JOBS activities and supportive services available, with a special focus on serving 
those at high-risk for k)ng-term welfare dependency; the recipient to actively par- 
ticipate in JOBS activities in order to become economically self-sufficient Partic- 
ipation thus becomes an expression 6[ the mutual obligation underiying the 
legislation. For the purposes of analysis, we have separated participation into two 
broad areas: 1) the states* choices for prioritizing clients for JOBS services and the 
extent to which program participation is viewed as voluntary or mandatory, and 2) 
the federal mandates requiring states to meet or exceed specific participation rates 
and to spend at least 55 percent of their JOBS expenditures on selected target 
groups. 
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Participation in JOBS: 
Mandatory Versus Voluntary 

The recipient's obligation to 
participate in JOBS is not well 
defined by the Family Support 
Act, which contains language 
consistent with both mandatory 
and voluntary participation. 
In setting policies for enrolling 
participants, how did states 
strike a balance between the 
mandatory and voluntary 
elements in JOBS? 



Meeting the Federal Man- 
dates for Participation Rates 
and the Targeting of Sen^ices 

The Family Support Act requires 
states to achieve specific rates 
of participation and to allocate 
at least 55 percent of their JOBS 
expenditures to target group 
members. What is the states' 
status in achieving these goals, 
and to what extent did these 
federal mandates require 
significant programmatic 
responses? 



Although partidpatkMi is Mminally BiaAdatorj for all iioii-«xeinpt recip- 
ients imder the PaMily Support Act, resource Umitatioiis have led states to set 
policies that wake partidpatsoa votuatary for many of then. Tenacssee and, 
with a few exceptioas» Miancsota have an official policy of limitiiig enroll- 
ment in JOBS to volunteers* The nuyority of the other states give high prior- 
ity to volunteers or to volunteers within the target groups. At this stage in 
program implementataoa, administrators do not view the threat of sanctions 
as a miyor strategy for encouraging program participation* 

Most states have developed poBcks that ^ve volunteers high priority for partici- 
pation in JOBS. Tennessee has a fonnal policy, for one year only, of limiting enroll- 
ment to those who volunteer for the program. Although there ate exceptions, 
Minnesota also has a fonnal policy emphasizing services to volunteers. Participation 
is nominally mandatory in other states, but volunteers are given priority for service. In 
Michigan and Pennsylvania, most paiticipants are in practice volunteers. Nfississ^i 
and New York give priority to volunteers, while Maryland, CMdahoma and Texas give 
priority to volunteers, but take into account target group status as well. Only in Oregon 
are volunteers not given the highest priority for service. 

In the period of this study, all of the study states expected to meet both the 
participation rates and the targeting requirements for federal fiscal year 
1991. The targeting requirements are not a major issue for any state, proba- 
bly because the non-exempt caseloads are heavily composed of target group 
members. Responding to the 7 percent participation rate requirement did not 
require any major programmatic changes for the states in this study with rel- 
atively well developed welfare«to-work programs. However, the lO^hour rule 
has been of some concern in terms of the match between the requirement to 
schedule 20 hours of participation and the availability of existing education 
and training programs, as well as the accounting mechanisms necessary to 
average and to track the scheduled hours of participation. It is particularly 
noteworthy that, by itself, full-time enrollment in a two- or four*year college 
program does not meet the lO-hour rule for JOBS participation. 

Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Pennsyl- 
vania had been operating employment and training programs that were well devel- 
oped, and the federal requirement for a 7 percent participation rate did not 
necessitate major programmatk: changes. In Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, 
the states are now developing programs in line with the federal legislation, and it 
is premature at this point to project their capacity to meet the 7 percent 
requirement. 

States have developed a variety of methods for attempting to insure that they 
win meet the federal mandates for rates of participation and for the targeting of 
expenditures. One approach has been to focus resources on particular groups of 
recipients, especially volunteers who arc non-exempt target group members, or on 
a specific servk:e track within a state's JOBS program. For example, Tennessee 
has elected to cerate a completely voluntary program. Mississippi and Texas 
have identified recipients from the federally mandated target groups generally as 
their service priority. Other states have established different service priorities by 
drawing from the federally mandated target groups selectively or in combination 
with other recipient categories. Pennsylvania relies on a specific track within its 
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Implementino JOBS: Initial State Choices 



JOBS program to meet the federal mandates. The Singie Point of Contact pio* 
gram, which provides intensive services to JOBS clients through case manage* 
ment and guannteed service access using JOBS funds, is designed to fulfill both 
of the federal itquiiements. 

A second approach for meeting the federal mandates for participation rates 
and the targeting of expenditures has been to i^e direct req)onsibility for meet- 
ing the partidpation nites and taigeUng requirements on the local service di^ 
or on the JOBS contractor through an interagency contractual agreement This ap- 
proach is used in New Yoik, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. In Oidahoma, the state 
assists tlie local welfare offices in meeting these standards by providing them with 
on-going information about their performance, thus allowing the local offices to 
take corrective actions should they be necessary to meet the mandates. In Minne- 
sota, counties arc required to spend 55 pocent of their funds on target group mem- 
bers. However, the state docs not have the statutory authority to require the 
counties to meet a q)eciric paiticipation rate. The state can simply encourage the 
counties to do so. 

A third approach has been to adjust programming to meet the 20-hour nile, for 
example by expanding the number of hours for educational services. Additionally, 
case managers are encouraged to design [Hogram activities for participants that 
meet the 20-hour rule and to promote continuous paiticipation among clients. A 
fourth approach involves developing and using management information systems 
to more completely "capture" JOBS activities provided by contractors which will 
count toward the participation requirements. 

Another approach is to enroll participants in other programs into JOBS, which 
can be accomplished by giving them an assessment and perhaps supportive ser- 
vices. In both Minnesota and Ibxas, and probably other states as well, many 
AFDC participants in the JTPA are also enrolled in JOBS and counted as JOBS 
participants. In Michigan and New York, and possibly other states as well, signif- 
icant numbers of JOBS participants are engaged in other educational and training 
programs and have enndled in JOBS to obtain supportive services. Their partici- 
pation in JOBS may be counted as self-initiated activity. 

Eight states did not project any major program changes in response to the increas- 
ing paiticipation rates. The strategies in these states are to extend the program to addi- 
tional areas or to increase the servKe capacity of current programs. TWo states do 
recognize that they may have to make significant adjustments to meet the 1 1 percent 
paitKipation rale, possibly adding k)wer cost components in order to come into com- 
pliance. An example of this type of if)proach might be to enroll in JOBS all AFDC 
recpents over age 16 who are already full-time students. 

The 20-hour$ per week requirement represents a significant challenge to states 
to provide intensive JOBS components. Among the concerns regarding this re- 
quirement are the match between the required 20 hours of participation and the 
programmed hours for existing educational and training programs and the exclu- 
sion of siippoftive servkes such as counseling in meeting the 20-hours per week 
requirement. Although the state agency is not required to maintain attendance re- 
cords for JOBS participants, the state does need to require the maintenance of at- 
tendance records by service providers. These extensive reporting requirements 
may create disincentives for other agencies to coordinate and cooperate in provid- 
ing JOBS services. In addition to tracking the paiticipants* attendance, the caku- 
iations for combined and averaged scheduled hours for participants present a 
difficult accounting problem for the state agencies. 
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Executive Summary 



The incieasing rates of paiticipation, combined with the taigeting require- 
ments, will place challenging demands on state and local agencies operating JOBS 
programs. Although only two states indicated concern aboi^ these demands, it is 
not unreasonable to expect that as states begin to confront the increasing partici- 
pation rates, other states nmy become concenied about their c^)acity to meet these 
expectations. When the increasing participation rate requirements are combined 
with the increasing severity of budgetary constraints faced by state and local gov- 
ernments, states may be faced with difficult choices. 
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^^QH^^IUSIOnS Looking across the responses of the 10 states to the Family Support Act, we 

can divide them into three groups. The first group— Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Yoric, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania — had introduced welfare employ- 
ment programs during the 1980s. With the exception of New York, where public 
debate delayed passage of the state's enabling legislation, ail implemented JOBS 
early, in July or October of 1989. For this group of states with well developed wel- 
farc-to-work programs, only relatively small adjustments were required to comply 
with the federal legislation. These states had akeady charted a course that was 
consistent with the federal legislation, and the required response was one of fine 
tuning an existing program. Changes have been subtle rather than dramatic, incre- 
mental rather sweeping. The federal legislation supported and reinforced initia- 
tives these states had chosen earlier. With the increase in federal funding, they 
were able to expand their programs to all parts of the state, extend services to more 
people, and increase the emphasis on education. 

The second group of states, comprised of Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, 
had elected to q)erate WIN Demonstration programs, but had not taken advantage 
of the opportunity to introduce major wel£are-U>-work initiatives. They did not 
have iwograms in place that could, with minor modification, meet the require- 
ments of the JOBS legislation. Their earlier approach to reducing welfare depen- 
dency and welfare costs was to maintain low AFDC benefit levels rather than to 
emphasize self-sufficiency through employment programs. These states, along 
with Oklahoma, were also required by the Family Support Act to extend AFDC to 
two-parent families. To prepare for the changes called for by the federal legisla- 
tion and to postpone the financial burden they imposed, these three states delayed 
JOBS implementation until the mandat(Ky date of October 1990. 

When this second group of states did implement JOBS, their legislatures made 
small appropriations to support it. Although state administrators are making a 
good faith effort to implement the program, their ability to purchase services is 
extremely limited As a result, they have designed their programs with the imme- 
diate goal of meeting the federal participation mandates with the resources avail- 
able. Specifically, Tennessee has contracted with the JTPA to serve exactly 7 
percent of the cases required to participate. Texas has devoted a large share of its 
JOBS funds to low-cost job search and placement services to the most job-ready 
clients. The other large expenditure in Texas is for case managers who are to ac- 
cess resources Crom other programs to serve JOBS clients. Mississippi has also de- 
voted a large share of its resources to case management, for the similar purpose of 
referring clients to other programs. 

Oregon's experience with welfare employment programs differs from the other 
states* and places it in a third category. As a result of efforts by welfare advocates, the 
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stale introduced in 1988 a pild progran thai emphasized a setf-sufiBdency strat- 
egy through education, employment and training services and that included many 
of the federal JOBS requitements. Tb gain experience with its newly introduced 
pilot program, the state delayed JOBS implementation until October 1990. Ore- 
gon has designed more detailed program models than flie other stales and, unlike 
them, does not have a purely asaessment-based design for aU participants, ft is also 
the only state that planned to spend more dian the maximum anount eligible for 
federal matching in the initial period of program implementation. 

In general, the JOBS legislation has encouraged a moderate shift to a more 
human investment approach. States arc placing less emphasis on immediate job 
placement and more on services that will increase the capacity of recipients to 
achieve self-sufficiency over the long term. This shift is reflected primarily in the 
expansion of educational components and, to a more limited degree, in the expen- 
ditures on case management services. 



^'^y ^ <«^^> *ere a number of 
oiaies uesign i^noices simUarities in their design. Iht range of services that can be provided to partici- 

pants is quite uniform across the states. In addition to the mandated services, ail 
states offer job search and on-the-job training. Nine of the states offer case man- 
agement services and Oklahoma, which does not formally provide case manage- 
ment, organizes its staff to deliver case management services. All of the states 
operate assessment-based programs for most of their caseload, and few refer par- 
ticipants to job search prior to an assessment or specify the sequence of other ini- 
tial activities. Most states plan to rely heavily on the enroUment of volunteers to 
meet their participation goals. 

However, the motivations for these design choices vary among the states. In 
many states, choices were based on a belief that a particular approach is best for 
clients. For example, state administrators argued that a voluntary program helps 
people who want to be helped, permits mothers to stay home with their children if 
they prefer, and encourages service providers to offer services that people want. 
Assessment-based programs are favored because they permit services to be tai- 
lored to the needs and preferences of the participant. A wide range of available 
services increases the likelihood that clients will receive those that they need, 
based on their assessments. Case management can insure that clients are linked to 
needed services and that supportive counseling is provided. 

But in other states, these design choices were a strategic response to a scarcity 
of resources. As indicated most clearly in Tennessee, reliance on motivated volun- 
teers is a type of creaming designed to meet the federal mandates with extremely 
limited expenditures. In both Mississippi and Texas, the decision to allocate a 
large share of their funds to case management is consistent with their minimal 
funding of education, training, and emptoyment services. Case managers are ex- 
pected to access the services of other organizations without paying for them. Ad- 
ditionally, in these three states and others, assessment-based programs are one 
method for coping with uncertainty about the types and availability of service 
components. When service availability is limited, an assessment-based approach 
permits case managers to refer clients to those services that are available, which 
may not be those that the assessment indicates are most needed. In fact, the assess- 
ment itself may become skewed on the basis of avaUable services (sec Austin, 
1981). Unlike programs with a prescribed sequence of services, no specific ser- 
vices are guaranteed in these assessment-based programs. 
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Interogency Partnerships From the perspective of the states* the federal legislation encouraged or rcin- 

forced the development of interagency coordination. Mthin each state, JOBS im- 
plenKntation is a joint effort of many organizations, especially ttie state agencies 
administering the JTPA and educational programs. As a result of these linkages, 
state welfare agencies are drawing upon the e^qpeitise of other agencies to build 
the capacity to deliver JOBS services and child care. 

The linkages between the state welfare agency and other state agencies provid- 
ing JOBS services take several fonns. three of the early implementing states, 
Maryland^ Minnesota* arnl Pennsylvania, the state welfare agency was already a 
partner in a broad education and training effort directed at low-skilled people. To 
implement JOBS, the state welfare agency built on these linkages by transferring 
both funds and considerable management responsibility for JOBS to the state 
agency administering the JTPA. JOBS funds are used by these agencies and their 
contractors to purchase services for JOBS participants, thereby assuring them a 
certain level of service. To some extent, these other agencies also use their own 
resources to serve JOBS clients. 

In Michigan, New York, and Oregon, the partnerships are more varied and link 
the state welfare agency to local oi^anizations as well as other state agencies. As 
in Maryland, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania, considerable amounts of JOBS funds 
are used to purchase services for JOBS participants. Similarly, some of these other 
agencies use their resources to serve JOBS clients. 

In contrast, the other four states* welfare agencies do not purchase significant 
amounts of services bom other organizations. Where linkages have been estab- 
lished, they are for the puipose of obtaining resources for JOBS participants. In 
Tennessee, most of the resources for JOBS services other than child care are pro- 
vided by the JTPA. In Mississippi and Oklahoma, the state welfare agency has ne- 
gotiated agreements with many CHganizations to provide services to JOBS clients 
without payment. In Texas, only small amounts are being used to puix^hase ser- 
vices and few Arm agreements have been reached with other organizations to pro- 
vide services to JOBS clients without payment 

The agreements in Tennessee and Oklahoma may be successful in assuring 
welfare recipients access to services. In Tennessee, services for 2,023 participants, 
the number required to meet the 7 percent participation rate, must be provided 
under the terms of a contract In Oklahoma, the state welfare agency is a politi- 
cally powerful institution and had considerable experience with welfare employ- 
ment programs before JOBS implementation. But in Mississippi and Texas, few 
binding commitments have been made by other agencies to serve JOBS clients. In 
the absence of large amounts of JOBS funds to purchase services, their capacity to 
serve clients is in doubt 

The reliance by the states on the services of other organizations was encour- 
aged by the federal legislation's emphasis on interagency coordination. This coor- 
dination allows the state welfare agencies to access services already available in 
local communities and potentially avoids service duplication. Reliance on coordi- 
nation, however, also decreases the welfare agency's ability to control the nature 
and scope of the services provided, particularly when these services are obtained 
without payment Even when services are purchased, issues of control and ac- 
countability arise. These issues are compounded further by the autonomy of re- 
gional and local welfare districts in some states. 
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The Challenges of When this study was conducted, in October through I>ecember 1990, all study 

Implementing JOBS states planned to meet the 7 percent participation rate and to spend 55 percent of 

their funds on members of the target groups. For seven of the states — Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, CMdahoma, Oregon, and Pennsylvania— meet- 
ing these federal mandates was not thought to ixesent a major challenge. Programs 
introduced during the 1980s and expanded with the enactment of JOBS were serv- 
ing relatively large numbers of rec^ients. Accoiding to state pcojections, the num- 
ber of participants was sufficient to meet or exceed the 7 percent threshold. 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas also planned to meet the participation rate, but 
administrators were less ceitain that this goal would be achieved. With large num- 
bers of recipients in the target groups, most states expected to face little difficulty 
in spending 55 percent of their JOBS fimds on target group members. 

While many state administrators expected that their JOBS programs would 
meet the federal mandates (or participation and targeting, they were not confident 
about their ability to track and monitor program participation or to meet the fed- 
end reporting requirements for JOBS. That some states viewed these provisions as 
a major challenge, perhaps the greatest challenge, in implementing JOBS indi- 
cates the ease with which they were able to transform their existing programs into 
JOBS. Obtaining the information to learn whether the state was meeting the fed- 
eral mandates was perceived as a challenge that was as great, or even greater than, 
meeting the mandates themselves. 

The 20-hour rule, which requires that participants be scheduled for JOBS ac- 
tivities for an average of 20 hours each week, has also been a challenge for most 
states. For states that had developed their welfare-to-work programs prior to 
JOBS, when hours of participation was not a critical parameter, adjustments in 
program design were necessary. For states developing new programs, efforts were 
made to incorporate the 20-hour rule into the design of components. 

The purpose of the 20-hour rule is to ensure that JOBS services are meaningful 
and, by monitoring such activity, to encourage clients' continuous participation. 
States are clearly responding to the rule by establishing JOBS activities, or by 
linking several JOBS activities, to provide 20 hours of service. Many are finding 
this to be a challenge, which indicates that services were not scheduled for 20 
hours prior to JOBS and that JOBS is encouraging change. The rule is operating as 
intended to insure that participation in education, training, and employment activ- 
ities requires a significant effort on the part of both the agency and the participant. 

The rule is also having some negative consequences. It potentially discourages 
states from enrolling participants in full-time college programs, which consider 
full-time enrollment to be 12 to 15 hours each week. To schedule additional hours 
may lead to the creation of meaningless activities for these students or undermine 
their ability to successfully pursue their studies. The rule also creates no incentive 
to work with clients who may be more limited in their current capacity and are 
simply unable to handle 20 hours of approved JOBS activities. The 20-hour rule 
also fails to take into account the need to pace activities based on the abilities of 
the client For example, a person participating in a substance abuse program and 
taking several hotus of course work to obtain a GED certificate may be proceeding 
appropriately, and scheduling additional hours may overwhelm the individual dur- 
ing these initial steps to economic self-sufficiency. 
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Meeting the Spirit of the Law When the Faimly Support Act was passed in 1988, many advocates viewed the 

JOBS tide not only as programmatic legislation, but as a signal for change. As a 
programmatic reform, it gives states new opportunities to help the dependent poor 
achieve self-suflRciency. In iwpoviding additional federal financial support and 
mandating a minimum participation rate as a condition of receiving this support, 
the Act gives the states incentives to take advantage of these opportunities. 

But the spirit of the legislation goes beyond these legislative provisions. Its ad- 
vocates intended JOBS to be a signal to welfijre systems throughout the nation that 
they should take on a mission that emphasizes services intended to reduce welfare 
dependency rather than just to provide cash assistance. Moreover, government and 
recipients should enter into a new social contract that would redefine their rela- 
tionship as one of mutual obligation. In doing so, government would fulfill its ob- 
ligation to provide the services that people need to become self-sufficient. Welfare 
recipients, in turn, would be encouraged to fulfill their obligation to make efforts 
on their own behalf to prepare for jobs and enter the labor force (Reischauer, 
1987). Some also envisioned the Family Support Act as offering the potential to 
serve vulnerable parents and their children through more extensive supportive ser- 
vices and linkages to comprehensive family and children's sendees (Smith, Blank, 
&Bond, 1990). 

We conclude from ourieview of the initial phase of JOBS implementation that 
states have come closer to meeting the letter of the law than the spirit of the law. 
For the most part, the hope that states would use JOBS implementation as an op- 
portunity to signal a change in the mission of welfare systems or to redefine the 
social contract has not been realized. In none of the study states did JOBS spur 
state leaders to alter their public stance toward welfare or to make a strong per- 
sonal commitment to reform their welfare programs in light of the new law. The 
creative and enthusiastic response of Massachusetts and several other states to the 
optional WIN Demonstration and Title IV-A work programs was not replicated by 
the implementation of JOBS in the 10 states examined here. 

Nor has the theme of mutual obligation been prominent in the rhetoric of state 
leaders or reflected in their policies. If the strength of the obligation undertaken by 
government to provide opportunities for welfare recipients is measured by funding 
levels for JOBS, only Maryland and Oregon have come close to assuming their 
full obligation. If the strength of the obligation placed on welfare recipients is 
measured by the extent to which they are required to participate in JOBS, states 
are at most imposing this obligation selectively, if at all. Looking across the 10 
states, we see some evidence that states impose more obligations on recipients 
when they devote more funds to the program. States that are spending the least per 
participant rely heavily on voluntary enrollment, while those spending the most 
place greater emphasis on mandatory participation. 

Whether states will increase their commitment to the program as the mandated 
participation rate rises or whether funding will remain constant or even decline is 
the most significant issue now facing the states. The current economic recession 
has dampened state tax revenues while increasing welfare caseloads, limiting the 
states' ability to draw down their entitlement of federal funds for JOBS. This may 
prevent states from offering the same level of services in all parts of the state or, in 
the three states that implemented JOBS in a limited number of counties, from im- 
plementing the program statewide. If funding remains stable or declines in the 
face of the increasing mandated participation rate, states may be forced to recon- 
sider the design of their JOBS programs. 
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The Promise of JOBS Although the promise of JOBS has yet lo be realized^ the of^poctunity lemains. 

While we have concems about the unfolding of JOBS programs based on the ini- 
tial n»ponses of these ten states, we also find that JOBS has sustained a^ 
the commitment of state welfare aj^ncies to provide enhanced educational and 
training opportunities to welfare recipients. The JOBS legislation and its associ* 
ated provisions for child care are demanding and complex . To implement this leg- 
i station and to realize its potential require extensive and complicated resqponses by 
state and local governments. We must allow sufficient time for state and local gov- 
emments to experiment with and to develop the JOBS programs appropriate to 
thesrsocialandeconomicsituationsas well as to the needs of their clients, \tthis 
stage of imfriementation, meeting the letlet of the law may be necessary to allow 
the unfolding of the ^int of the law. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The passage of the Family Support Act of 1988 was accompanied by high ex- 
pectations for the transformation of the nation's welfare system. Hailed as a new 
consensus on welfare reform and as the most sweeping refom of the Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children (AFDC) program in the past 50 years (Rovner. 
1988b), this landmark legislation was also viewed as a new social contract be- 
tween government and welfare recipients (Moynihan. 1990). Under this new so- 
cial contract, government has an obligation to meet the needs of poor families for 
income and services that may enable them to become economically self-sufficient. 
Recipients of welfare, in tum« have an obligation to make reasonable efiforts on 
their own behalf to achieve self-sufficiency. Some also viewed the legislation as 
an opportunity to create a preventive, two-generational program serving vulnera- 
ble and at-risk children in AFDC families (Smith, Blank, & Bond, 1990). 

The Family Support Act seeks to strengthen the economic self-sufficiency of 
AFDC recipients through increased enforcement of child support obligations and 
a new welfare employment program for the provision of education, training, and 
employment services. This new welfare employment program, the Job ORwrtuni- 
ties and Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS), replaces the Work Incentive 
(WIN) Program and is a major vehicle by which the Act seeks to increase the eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency of AFDC recipients. 

JOBS is designed 'to assure that needy families with children obtain the edu- 
cation, training, and employment that will help them avoid long-term welfare de- 
pendence" (42 use 681 (a)). It builds on previous legislation related to welfare 
employment programs, including the Work Incentive Program and organizational 
arrangements and program activities that were permitted under the Omnibus Bud- 
get Reconciliation Act of 198 1 and subsequent amendments. In designing this new 
welfare employment program, the drafters also drew on information regarding the 
states' optional welfarc-to-work programs introduced in the 1980s (e.g., GAO, 
1987, 1988; Nightingale & Burbridge, 1987; and Gueron, 1987), as weU as on in- 
formation regarding the dynamics of poverty and characteristics of the AFDC 
caseload (e.g.. Bane & EUwood, 1983), 

Primary responsibility for JOBS rests with each stale's welfare agency, which 
was allowed to implement JOBS in July 1989, and required to do so by October 
1990« States must offer educational activities including high school or equivalent 
education, basic and remedial education, and English proficiency education; job 
skills training; job readiness activities; and job development and job placement. 
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Additionally^ states must provide at least two of the following: gioup and individ- 
ual job search, on-the-job training, work supplementation, and community woik 
experience. 

Subject to the availability of resources, all non-exempt AFDC recipients are 
required to participate in JOBS. States must guarantee child care if it is necessary 
for a recifnent to participate in the JOBS program. Federal funding (or child care 
is open-ended and matched at the Medicaid rate, which ranges from SO to 80 per- 
cent In a significant departure from i»evious legislation, mothers with children 
age three or older are required to participate if child care is available. At state op- 
tion, participation in JOBS may be required of parents with children age one or 
older. Mothers under 20 years of age who have not completed high school or its 
equivalent are required to participate in educational activities, regardless of their 
children *s ages. 

To encourage states to focus on people who are most likely to become long- 
term welfare recipients, the federal legislation requires that 55 percent of the 
JOBS funds be spent on specific categories of recipients who are, or are likely to 
become, long-term welfare recipients. The legislation has also mandated overall 
participation rates for states* JOBS programs: 7 percent of the non-exempt 
caseload must paiticipate in 1990; 20 percent in 1995. 

To assist states in financing their JOBS programs, federal matching funds have 
been increased significantly. The limitations on the total amount of federal grants 
to the states are raised considerably from previous levels of funding; available fed- 
eral funding in 1990 was $800 million and increases to $1.3 billion in 1995. The 
federal matching rate is 90 percent up to each state's WIN allocation for 1987. Ex- 
penditures for JOBS serv^ices beyond that amount are matched at the Medicaid 
rate or 60 percent, whichever is higher. Supportive services and administrative ex- 
penses are matched at 50 percent 

JOBS is an ambitious piece of legislation that some of its framers considered 
an agent for institutional change — a signal from Congress to welfare systems 
throughout the nation that they should take on a mission and character that more 
heavily emphasizes services intended to reduce welfare dependency. In their 
minds, the 1988 act aims to convert what in the past have often been predomi- 
nately cash assistance programs into employment and training service systems to 
prepare AFDC recipients for jobs and facilitate their entry into the labor force 
(Rovner, 1988a). Passage of the JOBS legislation and the associated child care 
provisions represented a major congressional accomplishment, but the passage of 
the federal legislation was only the initial step. How have state and local govern- 
ments responded to the challenges and q;>portunities afforded by JOBS? 

Implementing the JOBS program presents a major challenge to state and Icral 
governments. Welfare agencies are required to perform the complicated task of 
providing cash assistance and delivering or coordinating a wide range of services: 
individual needs assessment job readiness activities, job development and place- 
ment education, training, and support services. Making the necessary alterations 
in their program designs, administrative structures, management activities, and at- 
titudes are a necessary prerequisite to fiilfiUing the legislation's purpose. Will the 
JOBS requirements penetrate the operations of welfare agencies, and will agen- 
cies have the capacity to implement the ambitious Purposes of this legislation? 
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Recognizing the importance of studying the process of implementing JOBS, re- 
searchers based al the Rockefeller Institute oi Government in Albany — the public 
policy research aim of the State University of New Yoik — are conducting a 10-state 
imi^ementation study of Ae JOBS program extending over three years. In analyzing 
the implementation of the new federal legislation, we seek to understand the complex 
chain of events between changes in federal laws and regulations and changes in the 
opportunities available for recqyients. Whether or not JOBS succeeds in re^ 
fare dq)endency will depend, in patt, on the design and adniinisti^^ 
tion, employment, training, and supportive services offered by state and local 
governments. 

This study assesses the implementation of JOBS by focusing on two areas: the 
way states have altered their employment and training programs in reqxmse to the 
Family Siq)port Act and the extent lo which kx:al welfare agencies have realized the 
objectives of the JOBS legislation. To assess the state and local responses to JOBS, 
three rounds of research will be undertaken. Hie first round focused on the implemen- 
tation of JOBS at the state level — states' choices, program designs, and issues in im- 
plementing the legislation. This state-level information provides the background and 
context for analyzing the implementation of JOBS at the kxal level. 

The second round of research focuses on JOBS implementation at the local 
level — the oi^anizational stnKture, die mechanisms for delivering services, and die 
resulting opportunities for recq)ients. The durd round will assess the changes made as 
the states and local agencies gain experience with die JOBS program and come under 
increasing pressure from die federal mandates to serve more AFDC recipients in dieir 
JOBS programs. 

The first round of research was scheduled to begin as soon as all states in the sam- 
ple had implemented die program. The Family Support Act penmitted states to imple- 
ment JOBS in July 1989, but diey were not required to do so until October 1990. For 
diis reason, die field research began in October 1990 and examined die status of JOBS 
firom October duough December 1990. Hie second round of research is examining the 
status of JOBS at die local level during June dirough August 199 1, and die diird round 
will be perfonr^ one year later, June duough August 1992. 

This report, die first in a series of reports on JOBS implementadon, presents die 
findings from die first round of research. The puipose of diis report is to provide ini 
information about die program designs, policies, and strategies adopted by die state- 
level organizations in dieir response to die federal JOBS legislation. The findings are 
based on structured reports submitted by policy analysts for each of die 10 states. 
These reports reflect state policies as well as die intentions and perspectives of state- 
level officials and administrators. Given diis focus, diis first report is not an assess- 
ment of die nature or extent of JOBS serv^es provided to AFDC recipients; this would 
require research at die k)cal level, which is the next step in the study. While die scope 
of die report has diis limitation, we believe it contains timely information of interest to 
diose concerned widi JOBS implementation. 



The primary research method for data collection during diis phase of the study 
was field network research (Nathan, 1982). Field network research is a method for 
policy research developed and used to assess revenue sharing, community devel- 
opment block grants, public service employment under the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act, and the Reagan domestic program. The essential 
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feature of this s^iprcach is a networic 0^ 

pfogramsaiKlpoUticalstnictuit and processes samplejurisdiction.'niese field 
researchers assess the program in their jurisdiction 

collecting and analyzing infonnation. The research framework, analytic questions, 
and data requirements are devctoped by the central staff of the project Afto 
researchers have completed their analysis, the central staff uses the fin^ 
field to describe and explain inter-jurisdictional variations, confirm or reject hypothe- 
ses, and reach conclusions about program in^Iementation. 

For this study, the data collection instrument, or reporting format, was developed 
by the central staff in conjunction with the field associates. (Brief biogn4)hical 
sketches of the fiekl associates may be found in Appendix A.) The instalment consists 
of open-ended questkxis and requests narrative statements, quantitative data, and sup- 
porting documents. (A copy of the rqKxting format is included in Appendix B.) 

Field researchers gathered the required information in a variety ways, including 
on-site observations, interviews with state officials and program 5^^, and reviews of 
program materials and reports. In this round, the field netwoik research examined the 
status of JOBS between October and December, 1990. FbUowing data collection, the 
fiekl associates wrote their reports organized according to the reporting format and 
submitted them to the central staff for analysis across the 10 states. 



TABLE 1: Criterio for Selecting Stoles 





Implementation 
Date 


Income 
Rank 


Poverty Rate 
(percent) 


Fiscal 
Stress 


State Administered 










Michigan 


7/89 


17 


14.4 


S 


Mississippi 


lOAK) 


50 


25.6 


S 


Oklahoma 


7/89 


37 


15.5 




Oregon 


10/90 


31 


12.6 




Pennsylvania 


10/89 


21 


12.4 


S 


Tennessee 


10/90 


38 


17.8 


S 


Texas 


10/90 


26 


16.2 




State Supervised 










Maryland 


7/89 


7 


8.5 




Minnesota 


7/89 


15 


11.5 


S 


New York 


10/90 


5 


15.2 


D 



Sources: 

Rank of per capita p>ersonaI income and poverty rate: National Conference of 
State Legislatures, State^Local Fiscal Indicators, January 1990, p.86. 



Fiscal Stress: Ronald Snell, *The Sute Fiscal Outlook: 1990 and the Coming 
Decade," State Legislative Report, Vol. 15, No. 5 (Denver, Colorado: National 
Conference of State Legislatures, February 1990). 



D=Expected deficit in FY1990; S=Possible revenue shortfall in FY 1990. 
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Selection of States 

A major decisMX) in conducting this three-year miplenientatx)n study was the 
selection of 10 study states. The states in the study are Maryland^ Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, New Yoik, CNdahonuu Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Texas. In choosing the 10 states, an effort was made to select states that would 
illustrate a range of state e7q)eriences in implementing JOBS. Several characteris- 
tics of states were identified, and states were chosen to provide diversity according 
to these characteristics. Economic and fiscal variables are shown in T^ble 1 and 
include the poverty rate and the rank by per c^ita inconoe for the states. To reflect 
the ability of states to finance welfare expenditures, consideration was given to the 
level of fiscal stress expected in 1990. 

Another criterion was whether the state had introduced a new welfare employ- 
ment program prior to JOBS that enabled it to meet many of the requirements for 
JOBS without major restructuring, or whether the state needed to design and im- 
plement a new program. Inf(Hmation from a variety of sources as well as the 
states* expected implementation dates were used to select states with variations in 
program devek^ment. Another factor that may influence the course of JOBS im- 
plementation is whether public assistance is administered by the state government 
or by local government under state supervision. To reflect the national pattern in 
which two-thirds of the states administer public assistance, seven state-adminis- 
tered programs were chosen for the sample. Consideration was also given to re- 
gional balance. 

The final variable considered was the state's inclusion in the JOBS Evaluation 
Study being conducted by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC). Their evaluation, mandated by the Family Support Act, will estimate the 
impact of JOBS services in selected sites using an experimental design. One pur- 
pose of the Rockefeller Institute study is to provide a context in which to view the 
programs evaluated by MDRC. To facilitate comparisons between the two studies, 
an effort was made to ensure that some of the states in this sample contained JOBS 
Evaluation sites selected by MDRC. 

This study focuses exclusively on JOBS and the AFDC programs administered 
or supervised by state governments. Provisions related to the AFDC-Unemployed 
Parent program and to JOBS programs being operated by tribal entities have been 
excluded in order to keep data collection and the analysis of JOBS implementation 
manageable. In this round of research, we also excluded the provisions related to 
transitional child care. This area will be considered in our third round of research. 



The remainder of this rtpon consists of nine sections. Section II provides an 
overview of the states included in the study. Findings are presented in sections HI 
through DC. The findings are organized around major provisions of the legislation, 
and each section begins with a brief statement of the study's main questions in that 
area and the study's findings. In section III, findings are presented on the states' 
administrative and legislative re^nse to the federal legislation, including the 
funding for the states' JOBS programs. Section IV provides an in-depth look at the 
program designs selected by the states for JOBS and the allocation of resources 
within the programs. The states' use of contracting and their responses to the spe- 
cific legislative provisions calling for coordination with the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act agencies and educational providers are presented in section V. Section VI 
discusses the states* experiences with child care and other supportive serv^ices. 
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Section vn covm the states' choices for client piocessing, including the initial 
assessments, employability plans, and case management services. The states' re- 
q)onses to the fedetal repofting lequircments and their management information 
systems are discussed in section VOL Fmdings related to the federal mandates for 
participation rates and the targeting of ejq)endituces, and the states 
oritizing clients for JOBS services aie presented in section DC. The final section 
provides concluding comments, identifies pressing implementation issues facing 
the states, and outlines the next steps in this study on JOB S implementation. 



OVERVIEW OF THE STATES' 




As an orientation to the states in the study, this section provides a brief over- 
view of the states' AFDC programs and some of their choices regarding the JOBS 
programs. More detailed and individualized descriptions of the states' JOBS pro- 
grams are provided in the state profiles at the end of this chapter. 

The states in this study are reflective of the national pattern in which two-thirds 
of the states administer public assistance. The state-administered systems are 
Michigan, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 
The state supervised, county administered systems are Maryland, Minnesota, and 
New York. The locus of administrative responsibility, however, docs not necessar- 
ily reflect the degree to which counties retain autonomy and discretion in admin- 
istering local welfare employment programs. Although counties in Minnesota and 
New York have traditionally retained high levels of autonomy and continue to do 
so under JOBS, counties in Michigan and regional units in Texas also have high 
levels of local discretion, and in Oregon a higher level of local discretion is being 
developed. In contrast, a high degree of state direction is exerted in Maryland, a 
state supervised system. 

As in the nation as a whole, the level of the states' monthly welfare benefits 
vary widely. As shown in Table 2, the study states had established standards of 
need for three-person families ranging from $368 in Mississippi to $614 in Penn- 
sylvania, as of January 1990. Across the states, the maximum benefits allowed 
under AFDC for a three-person family range from $120 in Mississippi to $577 in 
New York. In three states (Minnesota, New Yoik, and Oregon), the maximum ben- 
efit allowed under AFDC meets the state's standard of need. 

The monthly caseload size varies tremendously across the states included in 
this study, ranging from 32,505 cases in Oregon to 343,785 in New York. Under 
the Family Support Act, four states in this study — Mississippi, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas — were required to implement the Aid to Families with Dq)en- 
dent Children-Unemployed Parent program (AFDC-UP). The other states already 
operated this program for two-parent families. 

Nine of the states included in this study operated WIN Demonstration pro- 
grams prior to the introduction of JOBS. In six of these states, these programs 
were statewide in their coverage. The other four states operated WIN or WIN 
Demonstration programs on a more limited geographic basis. Many of the states 
also chose to offer some or all of the optional work programs such as community 
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woik experience (CWEP) and job search that have been pennitted under TiUe IV-A 
since theeariy 1980s. (MbcedetaU on the states' piogranis prior to JOBS is pr^ 
in section IV.) 

Five states — Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Pennsylva- 
nia— may be characterized as "early implementors" of the JOBS legislation: they 
began their programs in July 1989 or shortly thereafter (see Table 3). Along with 
New York, these states may also be characterized as having weU developed wel- 
fare employment programs prior to JOBS. Each of these states has a rich histoiy 
surrounding its entry into welfarc-to-work programs, often enlivened by extensive 
public debate and bold state legislative or administrative initiatives during the 
1980s. In some states, such as Minnesota, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, these ini- 
tiatives involved the forging of new partnerships with other agencies, such as the 
JTPA and the state education agencies. 

Mississippi, New York, Oregon, Tennessee, and Texas implemented JOBS in 
October 1990, the date required by the federal legislation. Although New York 
may be considered to have had extensive experience with welfare employment 
programs, the federal JOBS legislation required the enactment of state enabling 
legislation, which led to extensive debate about the state's choices for JOBS and 
to a delay in the state's implementation of JOBS. In contrast, the state welfare 
agency in Oregon chose to delay implementation of JOBS in order to gain experi- 
ence in its own recent efforts at welfare reform. Implementation occurred state- 
wide in most states but on a more limited geographic basis in Mississippi, Oregon, 
and Texas. 



TABLE 2: Monthly AFDC Payments cnicI Caseloads 



State 


Need Standard 
for 3-person Family, 
January 1990' 


Maximum Benefit 
for 3-person Family, 
January 1990' 


Average Payment 
per Family, 
FFY 1990'' 


Number of Cases 
September 1990^ 

AFDC AFDC-UP 


Maryland 


$548 


$396 


$367 


69.234 


567 


Michigan 


575 


516 


464 


195.633 


23.991 


Minnesota 


532 


532 


495 


51,498 


6.977 


Mississippi 


368 


120 


121 


60,486 


0 


New York 


577 


577 


521 


343.785 


9.670 


Oklahoma 


471 


325 


284 


39.916 


0 


Oregon 


432 


432 


386 


32,505 


1.140* 


Pennsylvania 


614 


421 


373 


176,305 


7.197 


Tennessee 


387 


184 


183 


80.396 


0 


Texas 


574 


184 


167 


219.388 


0 



* Monthly average in fiscal year 1990 
Sources: 

1 1 99 1 Green Book, Overview of Entitlement Programs, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 
May 7, 1991, pp.602-605. 

2 ''Quarterly Report of State-Reported Data on Aid to Families with Dependent Children/* Office of Family Assistance, 
Department of Health and Human Services, January 1991. 
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State Choices for JOBS ^ 

The federal legislation allows states to make a range of choices in constructing 
their JOBS programs. These choices, and how they are being implemented, are the 
core of this report Here we provide a brief overview of selected major policy 
choices. 

Seven of the states chose to exempt adult AFDC recipients with children under 
the age of three years (see Table 3). In Maryland, the exemption applies to those 
with children under the age of two years; in Michigan and Oklahoma, to those 
with children under the age of one year. In Michigan, the welfare employment pro- 
grams preceding JOBS had similar requirements for the age of the child exemp- 
tion. In Oklahoma, the preceding WIN Demonstration program had a 1 1 15 waiver 
for the age of the child exemption. In other words, the age of the child was not an 
exemption from program participation in Oklahoma. 

In addition to all the required services under the Family Support Act, all states 
also offer job search and on-the-job training. Three of the states have chosen to 
offer all of the elective services, which include job search and on-the-job training 
as well as work supplementation and CWEP. With the exceptions of Michigan and 
Oregon, the states are offering post-secondary education within their JOBS pro- 
grams. In Maryland, New York, and Texas, post-secondary education is limited to 
two years. In Michigan and Oregon, post-secondary education is not offered as an 
optional JOBS component, but it may be approved as a self-initiated educational 



TABLE 3: JOBS Implementation in tt)e Ten Stotes 



State 


Implementation 
Date 


Program 
Name 


Geographic 
Scope 


Age of Child 
Exemption 


Case 
Management 


Maryland 


7/89 


Project Independence 


Statewide 


2 and under 


All JOBS clients 
(different levels 
of intensity 


Michigan 


7/89 


MOST 


Statewide 


1 and under 


All JOBS clients 


Minnesota 


7/89 


Project STRIDE 


Statewide 


3 and under 


Restricted 
availability 


Mississippi 


10/90 


JOBS 


9 of 84 counties 


3 and under 


All JOBS clients 


New York 


10/90 


JOBS 


Statewide 


3 and under 


Restricted 
availability 


Oklahoma 


7/89 


Education, Training, 
and Employment 


Statewide 


1 and under 


No 


Oregon 


10/90 


JOBS 


16 of 36 counties 


3 and under 


All JOBS clients 


Pennsylvania 


10/89 


New Directions For 
Employment 


Statewide 


3 and under 


All JOBS clients 
(different levels 
of intensity) 


Tennessee 


10/90 


JOBS 


Statewide 


3 and under 


Piloting several 
models 


Texas 


10/90 


WINGS 


82 of 254 counties 


3 and under 


Restricted 
availability 



Percent of AFDC cases in the state residing in JOBS counties: 
Mississippi - 29 percent 
Texas - 90 percent 
Oregon - 65 percent 
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activity. All states except Oklahoma elected to offer case man^ement services 
under the JOBS program. These services are available to all JOBS participants in 
five of the slates and on a moie restricted basis in the other five (sec Table 7 in 
section IV for additional detail). 



The States' Programs 

As an introduction to the diversity found in the states' JOBS programs, we 
have provided selected highlights from each state that, to us, stand out as particu* 
larly central in that state's experiences with welfare employment programs and 
with the implementation of JOBS. Refer to the state profiles at the end of this 
chapter for more detailed overviews of each state. 

Maryland's Project Independence, With strong gubernatorial leadership, 
Maryland launched a major welfare reform initiative just prior to the passage of 
the Family Support Act With minor modifications, that program became the 
state's JOBS program, which is the joint responsibility of the state's IV-A agency 
and the Department of Economic and Employment Development. Under JOBS, 
the JTPA continues as the lead organization for service delivery on the local level. 
The state drew down three-quarters of its federal allotment of JOBS funds in its 
first year of operations and 69 percent in state fiscal year 1991, 

Michigan's Opportunity and Stalls Training Program (MOST). Enacted in 
1984 but based on a prior history with welfare employment programs, MOST re- 
quired little program development to meet the federal JOBS requirements, and 
some regard it as a model for the federal JOBS legislation itself. At the time of the 
study. Michigan was facing a serious budget deficit and had just elected a new 
governor. 

Minnesota's Project STRIDE, A state with a rich legislative history in welfare 
reform and education initiatives, Minnesota has traditionally placed a strong em- 
phasis on education as an important vehicle to economic self-sufficiency and has 
recognized the need to individualize services. The only state without formalized 
linkages of any sort to education services, it has one of the higher levels of educa- 
tional enrollments for JOBS participants. It is also the only state to have experi- 
enced the need to restrict access to the JOBS program because of insufficient child 
care fiinds. 

Mississippi's JOBS, Prior to JOBS, Mississippi had only very limited experi- 
ence with welfare employment programs. In responding to the federal legislation, 
the state chose to bypass its earlier WIN program and to contract with local com- 
munity action agencies for the administration of JOBS. Child care has become the 
responsibility of child care management agencies that operate under contract to 
the state IV- A agency. The state has allocated very limited funds for JOBS services 
and the state expects to obtain most education, training, and employment services 
from other programs without payment. 

New York's JOBS. New York is the only state in this study that experienced ex- 
tensive legislative debate in conjunction with the implementation of JOBS. The 
debate itself focused on the relative emphasis to be given to providing opportuni- 
ties to clients versus imposing obligations on them. Out of that debate came one of 
the unique features of New York s program: if a parent requests assistance in find- 
ing child care, the parent must be offered at least two choices of regulated provid- 
ers. If regulated care is unavailable or inaccessible, the parent may be excused 
from JOBS participation. The legislation also placed greater restrictions on the 
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counties' discretion by mandating that all program components be included in a 
county's program. 

Oklahoma's Education, Training and Employment Program (ET&E), 
Oklahoma's early welfare-to-woA: programs placed heavy emphasis on moving 
recipients directly into employment An unusual feature of those early efforts was 
to require participation by recipients with infants and preschool children. JOBS 
was implemented with only minor modifications, and a participation rate of 29 
percent was achieved in 1990. For Oklahoma, the JOBS legislation has meant a 
greater emphasis on education in its welfare employment program. Most services 
are obtained without pa>Tnent of JOBS funds through a large number of inter- 
agency agreements. 

Oregon's JOBS. Oregon's efforts at welfare reform reflect experimentation 
with two models of welfare employment programs. First, the state operated a pro- 
gram emphasizing labor force attachment and recipient obligations, characterized 
by some as harsh and punitive, but effective in achieving reduced welfare rolls. In 
response to criticism about that program, the state developed a program emphasiz- 
ing a human investment strategy, which was implemented on a pilot basis in 1988. 
This program served as the base for Oregon's JOBS program. Unlike any other 
state in the study, Oregon operates a fixed sequence of services for those assessed 
as not job-ready. Oregon relies heavily on the purchase of services for its JOBS 
program, and its expenditures for JOBS relative to the size of its caseload are ex- 
pected to be higher than any other state in the study. It plans to draw down its full 
federal entitlement and has authorized appropriations for $6.5 million of addi- 
tional state funding for the program. 

Pennsylvania's New Directions for Employment. Pennsylvania's early efforts 
with welfare reform also focused on a labor force attachment strategy, but in 1987 
the state introduced, under a new governor, a program very similar to JOBS, 
which emphasized high intensity services: the Single Point of Contact (SPOC) 
program. SPOC is a joint effort of three state agencies — welfare, labor, and edu- 
cation—and it operates through the JTPA Service Delivery Areas. Although 
SPOC reflects the operating core of the state's JOSS implementation effort and 
serves as a primary vehicle for meeting the federally mandated rates of participa- 
tion, it is only one track of the state's irogram. The other track is the New Direc- 
tions program, which follows a similar program design, but is not funded at the 
same level. For this track, resources for education, training, and employment ser- 
vices must be obtained from other programs without payment. 

Tennessee's JOBS. Tennessee's experience with welfare employment pro- 
grams has been modest, but in 1988, the Department of Labor agreed to provide 
employment and training services to AFDC recipients using earmarked JTPA 
funds. In implementing JOBS, the state did not allocate any funds for education, 
training, or employment services; rather it reallocated JTPA funds to pay for many 
of the needed services. As a result, the JTPA has become the main provider of em- 
ployment and training services. The JTPA has also assumed the responsibility for 
delivering or arranging all other JOBS and supportive services. Tennessee is the 
only state in the study to have an official policy of limiting enrollment in JOBS to 
volunteers. 

Texas's Winning Independence Gaining Success (WINGS). Just prior to the 
passage of the Family Support Act, Texas began a welfare employment program 
that placed greater emphasis on a human investment strategy than its earlier, lim- 
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ited efiforts. Its approach, which has been incoqwiated into JOBS, was one of tri- 
age — tracking clients into three service levels. For those who arc most job-ready, 
job search and placement services are being purchased through competitive con- 
tracts with various organizations. At this point, Texas is the only state in the study 
with services being provided by a private, for-profit organization. For the other 
service tracks, services are being obtained from other agencies without payment, 
with the JTPA playing a central role. Because the state legislature limited appro- 
priations to those iHograms and services mandated by the Family SuHwrt Act, few 
funds were ^propriated for education, training, and employment services. How- 
ever, the legislature did allocate $1 million to the Texas Education Agency specif- 
ically for adult education for JOBS participants. 

In the remainder of this report, we expand on these choices made by the states 
in implementing JOBS as well as other choices, such as the administration of and 
payment mechanisms for child care, the use of assessments and employability 
plans, coordination between agencies, and the federal mandates for targeting and 
participation rates. We begin, however, at a somewhat broader level with the find- 
ings related to the states' legislative and administrative responses to the federal 
JOBS legislation. 
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PROJECT INDEPENDENCE 

Maryland launched a well-publicized employ- 
ment and training program for AFDC recipients just 
prior to passage of the Family Support Act. Through 
strong gubernatorial leadership, primary responsi- 
bility for operating the WIN Demonstration program 
at the local level was transferred from the welfare 
agencies to the Service Delivery Areas of the JTPA. 
Additional state funds were appropriated for the pro- 
gram, more than were required to match the federal 
WIN funds. At the local level, officials were given the 
flexibility to offer recipients a wide variety of services 
to promote self-sufficiency Client participation was 
voluntary and publicity about the program was up- 
beat, stressing training and job opportunities. 

Building on this approach, the Family Support Act 
did not demand major program development, and 
implementation was accomplished by administrative 
regulations in July 1989. The program. Project Inde- 
pendence, was altered as needed to meet the new 
federal requirements. The JTPA continues to be the 
lead organization for delivering employment and 
training services at the local level. 

Responsibility for JOBS In Maryland is divided be- 
tween the Department of Human Resources (DHR) 
and the Department of Economic and Employment 
Development (DEED). The welfare agency (DHR) pro- 
vides the JOBS orientation and conducts the initial as- 
sessment. It then refers recipients to the JTPA or. if 
education is needed, directly to education providers. 
DHR also arranges child care and other supportive 
services and administers the process of conciliation 
and sanctioning. The DEED, operating through JTPA 
Service Delivery Areas, has full responsibility for ad- 
ministering Project Independence's empbyment and 
training activities. This includes not only delivering ser- 
vices, but also ensuring that each Service Delivery 
Area meets the federal mandates for participation and 
targeting. 

Although in Maryland the counties administer 
public assistance, the governor has been able to 
exert considerable leverage over the design of 
JOBS and its operation at the local level. During the 
initial phase of JOBS implementation, primary re- 



sponsibility for policy-making and planning rested 
with the Governor's Employment and Training Coun- 
cil. The Council supervises the Project Indepen- 
dence Management Team, which oversees program 
operations. Membership in these groups includes 
not only administrators of DHR and DEED, but also 
representatives of other state and local agencies, 
the private sector, the legislature, unions, and local 
Service Delivery Areas. Bringing these groups to- 
gether under his direction has enabled the governor 
to achieve an unusual degree of interagency coordi- 
nation. However, some observers argue that this has 
been accompanied by a loss of administrative au- 
thority on the part of the welfare agency. 

Project Independence has an assessment-based 
design, in the sense that it emphasizes no particular 
service or sequence of services. Various types of 
case management are encouraged by the state, in- 
cluding case management teams composed of a 
welfare caseworker, a JTPA counselor and an edu- 
cational staff member when appropriate. JOBS is a 
mandatory program, but volunteers are given prefer- 
ence. Parents with children under age two are ex- 
empt from participation. 

For the most part, the training and employment ser- 
vices offered under JOBS are the same as those that 
were available under the previous initiative. Maryland 
no bnger provides work supplementation and manda- 
tory GWEP. although it does permit voluntary work ex- 
perience. JOBS appeal s to have increased the 
availability of educational services, although there are 
no formal contracts at the state level for education ser- 
vices and these agreements must be worked out at the 
local level. It is less clear that more employment and 
training services have become available as a result of 
JOBS implementation. 

State officials expect that Maryland will meet the 
federal mandates concerning participation and tar- 
geting of expenditures in 1991 and 1992. A service 
delivery system was in place prior to JOBS and sig- 
nificant amounts of new funds have been spent for 
JOBS: the state drew down almost all of its federal 
allotment of JOBS funds in its first year of operations, 
and 76 percent in state fiscal year 1991. However, 
officials are not certain whether and how the state 
vAW adjust its program to meet the rising participation 
rates over the longer term. 
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In Michigan, JOBS implementation is another 
step in the gradual evolution of employment and 
training programs for welfare recipients. Drawing on 
prior experience. Michigan quickly opted for the WIN 
Demonstrauon program in 1982 and in 1984 en- 
acted the Michigan Opportunity and Skills Training 
(MOST) Program. MOST is a refinement of previous 
efforts to design a single program for all employable 
AFDC, general assistance, and Food Stamp recipi- 
ents in the state and offers a wide variety of educa- 
tion, training and .ployment services. With MOST 
in place, the Family Support Act required little pro- 
gram ( Blopment and JOBS was implemented 
without legislation in July 1989. 

MOST has an assessment-based design, in the 
sense that no particular service, or sequence of ser- 
vices, is emphasized. Income maintenance workers 
inform applicants and recipients about JOBS and 
refer them to the MOST Workers. These case man- 
agers have responsibility for the primary JOBS func- 
tions, including orientation to JOBS; the initial 
assessment and employability plan development: 
arranging for education, employment, and training 
services; providing or purchasing supportive ser- 
vices: and monitoring participants. 

All mandated and elective education, training, 
and employment activities are authorized under 
MOST. Post-secondary education is not listed as a 
JOBS component in the state plan, but many partic- 
ipants are in post-secondary education, which is 
considered a self-initiated activity. With the excep- 
tion of job readiness activities, which were added to 
comply with the Family Support Act, all JOBS ser- 
vices were permitted under the 1984 law. Moreover, 
Michigan already devoted significant resources to 
the types of long-term human capital services en- 
couraged by JOBS. This means that JOBS imple- 
mentation has not produced a dramatic shift in the 
types of sen/ices provided. Relative to other states in 
the sample, high proportions of participants are at- 



tending two-year and four-year colleges, ail as a self- 
initiated activity. Very tow proportions are participat- 
ing in on-the-job training and work supplementatkxi. 

The Michigan Department of Social Services ad- 
ministers MOST through its local offices. Compared 
to the other state-administered programs in the sam- 
ple, local offices in Michigan are given more discre- 
tion to design their own JOBS program. Each local 
office develops its JOBS plan, with some flexibility to 
choose the services that meet the needs of the local 
labor market. Although the state plan authorizes all 
four elective services, each office does not have to 
offer all services. Local offices also have consider- 
able responsibility for obtaining services from local 
providers, either by contracting to purchase services 
or by obtaining them on a non-reimbursable basis. A 
list of local service providers attached to the state's 
JOBS plan suggests that there is a greater variety of 
arrangements for obtaining services in Michigan 
than in the other state-administered programs in the 
sample. 

Participation in MOST is mandatory for all non-ex- 
empt recipients, and only parents with children 
under age one are exempt. But in practice, the pro- 
gram enlists a sufficient number of participants so 
that strong compulsion is unnecessary. An innova- 
tive policy excuses some parents from participation. 
As stated in the Department of Social Sen/ices man- 
ual, "If a person who is a m.andatory participant pro- 
vides child care in her home for MOST Program 
participants, she shall be considered as meeting the 
program participation requirements." 

Michigan has not faced great difficulty in meeting 
the federal mandates regarding participation and 
targeting, although it is having difficulty with the 20- 
hour rule and the federal reporting requirements. 
Prior to JOBS implementation, MOST sen/ed enough 
people that the 7 percent participation requirement 
did not necessitate a significant increase in partici- 
pation. Nor did the state need to take special actions 
to meet the targeting requirements. 
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In 1987. after considerable deliberation, Minne- 
sota enacted a welfare employment program wtiose 
design is strikingly similar to JOBS. It offered a wide 
range of education, training, and employment ser- 
vices, targeted expenditures to long-term AFDC re- 
cipients and individuals at risk of long-term 
dependency required an orientation to the program 
for all recipients, offered case management, and in- 
creased funding for child care. With general consen- 
sus about this program, there was bipartisan 
support for the legislation needed io implement 
JOBS. Under the name of Project STRIDE — Suc- 
cess Through Reaching Individual Development and 
Employment — JOBS was implemented statewide in 
July 1989. 

Public assistance programs in Minnesota are su- 
pervised by the state Department of Human Ser- 
vices (DHS) and administered by county 
governments. Direct responsibility for welfare em- 
ployment programs rests with local governments, 
which contract for the operation of Project STRIDE 
components with certified local employment and 
training service providers. A high proportion of these 
providers are also providers of JTPA services. 

The state Department of Jobs and Training (DJT), 
created in 1985, helps manage the state's employ- 
ment and training programs. Under an Interagency 
agreement between the DHS and the DJT, the DHS 
retains responsibility for supervising the initial activi- 
ties for welfare recipients, including the orientation, 
the identification of mandatory participants, and the 
referral of recipients to the employment and training 
service providers. DJT is given responsibility for re- 
viewing local STRIDE plans for DHS approval, certi- 
fying, assisting, and monitoring local employment 
and training service providers, and establishing re- 
porting requirements. The local employment and 
training service providers perform all case manage- 
ment functions, including assessment, employability 
plan development, and referral to services. 

STRIDE is an assessment-based program which, 
like its predecessor, emphasizes services designed 
to increase earning capacity over the long term. 



Counties must offer job search and at least one of 
the other three employment components. It is un- 
clear whether the implementation of STRIDE has 
changed the mix of services, but there are some in- 
dications that access to post-secondary education 
has been increased by the child care entitlement 
and that the 20-hour rule may have increased the 
number of hours spent in GEO and adult basic edu- 
cation activities. Case management is considered to 
be a central component of the program, although 
only certain groups are eligible for case manage- 
ment services. The certified employment and train- 
ing service providers are responsible for case 
management, and their certification depends in part 
on their experience and capability in delivering 
these services. 

Minnesota has strongly emphasized the volun- 
tary nature of its program and the opportunities it of- 
fers to recipients. Only three components of STRIDE 
are mandatory. First, all non-exempt AFDC caretak- 
ers must attend a STRIDE orientation, which must in- 
clude directions on how recipients can volunteer. 
Second, custodial parents under the age of 20 who 
lack a high school diploma must attend school or 
pursue a GED. Finally the principal wage earner in 
an AFDC-UP family must participate in job search. 

Unlike any other study state, Minnesota has en- 
acted legislation restricting access to the program. 
While other states have established priorities for ser- 
vice, Minnesota has responded to scarce funding for 
services and child care by explicitly choosing to 
serve only specific groups of recipients. During the 
period of the study participation was restricted to 
the two mandatory groups listed above, subgroups 
of the three federal target groups, participants in two 
demonstration projects, and recipients participating 
at the time these legislative restrictions were im- 
posed. Despite these restrictions, Minnesota ex- 
ceeds the federally mandated rates of participation 
and targeting of expenditures. 
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SSIPPI: 



JOBS 

When the Family Support Act was passed, Mis- 
sissippi operated a small WIN program that had de- 
clined during the 1980's with the decrease in federal 
funding. The WIN Demonstration program was intro- 
duced in 1 989, in part as a possible mode! for JOBS, 
but it operated in only six of the state's 84 counties. 
The state's WIN Demonstration staff consisted of 
eight people — two supervisors and six social work- 
ers. WIN offered job search, job readiness activities, 
and work experience. Training and education were 
also WIN components, although no funds were avail- 
able to purchase these services and they were ob- 
tained only by referral to the JTPA and education 
providers. 

Unlike most states in the sample, which imple- 
mented JOBS by modifying their existing WIN Dem- 
onstration programs, Mississippi chose to make a 
significant organizational change. In 1989, prior to 
JOBS implementation. Governor Ray Mabus consol- 
idated several state agencies into a new Department 
of Human Services (DHS). In creating the new 
agency, many leadership positions were transferred 
from white to black administrators. For these new 
leaders, JOBS presented the opportunity to alter the 
operational structure of welfare employment pro- 
grams and to place new people in positions of re- 
sponsibility. Instead of building on the WIN 
Demonstration, and relying on the staff that had long 
run the local welfare offices, DHS is contracting with 
local community action agencies (CAAs) for the ad- 
ministration of JOBS. These changes in administra- 
tion and the state's budget crisis delayed JOBS until 
October 1990, when it was implemented in 9 of 
Mississippi's 84 counties. Legislation was not re- 
quired, except to approve the budget. 

Under the contract between DHS and the com- 
munity action agencies, the CAAs provide case 
management services. AFDC recipients are 
screened by the DHS eligibility worker in the local 
DHS office and those who are non-exempt or volun- 
teer for JOBS are referred to the CAA case manage- 
ment unit. The CAA is responsible for orientation, 
assessment, development of the employability plan. 



and referral to education, employment and training 
services. Child care is arranged by a third group of 
agencies, local Child Care Management Agencies,* 
which are also under contract to DHS. 

Despite these important changes in administra- 
tive and operational structure, it is not clear that the 
programmatic structure of JOBS will be different 
from WIN. JOBS in Mississippi is designed to be an 
assessment-based program. Clients who are job- 
ready are placed in job search, work experience, or 
on-the-job training. Clients who are not job- ready 
are referred to education, skills training, or a job 
readiness program. Instead of CWEP, which limits 
the number of hours of work, an alternate work expe- 
rience program requiring up to 20 hours of work per 
week has been selected as an optional JOBS com- 
ponent. Work supplementation is not offered. 

Although a wide range of JOBS components can 
be offered, funds to purchase services are limited. A 
small number of GED teachers will be funded under 
a contract with the state Department of Education, 
which will also conduct all basic literacy testing. 
Most services are being obtained on a non-reim- 
bursable basis through memoranda of understand- 
ing (MOUs) between DHS and other state and local 
organizations. MOUs have been negotiated with 
local JTPA Service Delivery Areas, the Department 
of Education, the state Employment Security Com- 
mission, and the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. Because the MOUs do not commit the 
other agencies to serving a specific number of JOBS 
clients, the extent of forthcoming services is not yet 
clear. In the absence of funds to purchase most ed- 
ucation and training services or firm co.mmitments 
from other agencies to supply services without fund- 
ing, some observers outside DHS believe that JOBS 
will be tilted toward low cost services. 

With resources very limited. Mississippi is giving 
priority to volunteers. First priority is given to volun- 
teers from the target groups and second priority to 
other volunteers. If an insufficient number of people 
volunteer, participation will become mandatory. Par- 
ents with children under age three are exempt, a de- 
cision prompted both by funding limitations and a 
concern with the mother-child relationship in early 
childhood. The decision to focus on volunteers was 
made in the expectation that it would assist the state 
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in meeting the federal mandates for targeting and 
participation. Mississippi expects to meet these 
mandates, but information systems are not in place 
that yield reliable data on the number of recipients in 
the target groups or which participants meet the 20- 
hour rule for program participation. 




YORK: 



Public assistance in New York is administered by 
the counties, which historically have exercised consid- 
erable discretion in the design and scope of their em- 
ployment and training programs. During the 1980s, the 
state gave counties the authority to ofier all of the man- 
datory and elective program components now re- 
quired by JOBS, and many counties introduced new, 
sometimes innovative, programs. When JOBS was en- 
acted, the rate of participation in these programs was 
sufficiently high that a major state initiative was unnec- 
essary. Before JOBS, however, the state had not man- 
dated a specific sequence, range, or content of 
services. To implement JOBS, the state needed to 
mandate a more specific program on the counties and 
to narrow their scope of discretion. 

Unlike most states in the sample. New York re- 
quired legislation to implement JOBS. The governor's 
bill was introduced in early 1 989, aiming at a July 1 989 
implementation date. The bill sparked extensive de- 
bate in the legislature, caused by fundamental dis- 
agreement over the relative emphasis to be given to 
providing opportunities for clients versus imposing ob- 
ligations on them. The debate delayed implementation 
until October 1990, when JOBS was implemented 
statewide. It also revealed a wide range of views about 
program design and the likelihood of continued varia- 
tion around the state. 

JOBS in New York has an assessment-based de- 
sign, with the exception that counties have the option 
of assigning recipients to job search for up to three 
weeks before completing an assessment. Each county 
is required to make available all of the mandatory and 
elective JOBS components, although post-secondary 
education is limited to two years. Counties must offer 
case management to parents under age 18 and to 



other priority groups as resources permit Because 
few resources have been allocated for case man- 
agement, it cannot now be expected to play a cen- 
tral role in the program. 

In the debate over enabling state legislation, a 
major po«nt of contention was. whether participation in 
JOBS would be mandatory or voluntary. The legislative 
compromise gives each county the option of operating 
a voluntary program after it meets the federal man- 
dates concerning participation rates and targeting of 
expenditures. However, state regulatbns cun'ently re- 
quire that all nonexempt recipients participate in 
JOBS. Parents with children under age three are ex- 
empt. The legislation also requires that a parent who 
requests help in finding child care be offered at least 
two choices of regulated providers. If regulated care is 
unavailable or inaccessible, the parent can oe ex- 
cused from participation. 

Because JOBS is administered by the counties, the 
state Department of Social Services (DSS) does not 
take primary responsibility for purchasing services or 
obtaining sen/ices on a non-reimbursable basis. No 
formal agreement for service delivery has been 
reached between DSS and the state JTPA agency In- 
stead, the state mandates a local planning process 
that requires coordination among local service provid- 
ers, including the JTPA. DSS and the State Education 
Department have negotiated several cooperative ini- 
tiatives that link education and social services. The De- 
partment of Labor, which had received all federal WIN 
funds, continues to receive approximately the same 
amount of funds and will provide job search, job devel- 
opment, and job placement services. 

The state is confident that it is meeting the federal 
mandates concerning participation and targeting. The 
statewide participation rate exceeded 7 percent prior 
to JOBS implementation and participation is being ex- 
panded. However, with few interagency agreements 
negotiated at the state level, counties will continue to 
have discretion in how they spend JOBS funds and ob- 
tain services on a non-reimbursable basis. While more 
emphasis is clearly being placed on education at the 
state level, the counties must take the initiative in 
designing programs and still have considerable dis- 
cretion over program operations. 
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EMPUIYME^ PROGRAM 
(ET&E) 

Oklahoma has a long tradition of welfare employ- 
ment programs, focusing its efforts on promoting 
employment. Under the WIN Demonstration pro- 
gram, the state had the authority to offer a wide 
range of services, including the types of education, 
employment, and training services mandated or per- 
mitted under JOBS. However, th9 state placed heav- 
iest emphasis on moving recipients directly into 
employment through job search, job placement, and 
work experience. An illustration of this emphasis on 
employment, and a unique feature of Oklahoma's 
WIN Demonstration, was the decision to require par- 
ents with children under age six to participate in 
WIN. Under a waiver from the exemptions specified 
in federal law, employment and participation in WIN 
components was authorized for parents with infants 
and pre-school children. 

With this waiver in place, and a mature work ex- 
perience and job placement program in operation, 
Oklahoma needed to make relatively few immediate 
extensions in eligibility or service components to im- 
plement JOBS. By administrative regulation, Okla- 
homa implemented JOBS statewide in July 1989, 
The name of the program. Education, Training and 
Employment (ET&E), was not changed. Responsibil- 
ity for the program continues to rest with the State of 
Oklahoma Department of Human Services (DHS), 
which administers public assistance and ET&E 
through its county offices. 

ET&E has an assessment-based design, with the 
exception that three weeks of self-directed job 
search may be required prior to eligibility determina- 
tion. DHS staff perform most JOBS functions, includ- 
ing assessment, development of the employability 
plan, job readiness activities, group job search, job 
placement, and referral to education and training. 
DHS staff also provide information about child care 
and assist parents in locating child care providers. 
Formally, the state does not offer case management, 
but the assignment of responsibilities within the 
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county offices permits staff to perfonm many case 
management functions. 

All mandated and elective education, training, 
and employment components except CWEP are au- 
thorized under the state plan. Post-secondary edu- 
cation, including both two- and four-year college, is 
also permitted. As an alternative to CWEP, which lim- 
its the number of weekly hours of work, the state has 
opted for a state work experience program in which 
clients may be assigned for up to 40 hours a week of 
work experience. 

Few education and training services have been 
obtained under contract, and only a small share of 
ET&E funds have been used to purchase these ser- 
vices. Most services have been obtained on a non- 
reimbursable basis through agreements reached 
between the DHS and other state agencies. Cooper- 
ative agreements between DHS and the 12 Service 
Delivery Areas of the JTPA, which were negotiated 
several years prior to JOBS, give the JTPA a role in 
providing services. 

ET&E is a mandatory program and, while volun- 
teers are given priority as specified in the federal 
legislation, no special procedure has been devel- 
oped to recruit volunteers. Participation by parents 
with children under one year of age is not required, 
thereby relieving this group from the pressures 
placed upon them prior to JOBS. 

At the time of JOBS implementation, Oklahoma 
was already serving enough clients so that the 7 per- 
cent participation rate did riot necessitate a signifi- 
cant increase in overall program activity. The state 
achieved a 29 percent participation rate in federal 
fiscal year 1990 and has set the same goal for 1991. 
Because of the extent of participation prior to JOBS, 
this high level of participation does not represent a 
dramatic increase in the availability of education, 
employment, and training for AFDC recipients. How- 
ever, a large proportion of ET&E clients participate in 
educational activities, and state administrators be- 
lieve that JOBS implementation has meant a greater 
emphasis on educational sen/ices. 
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Two distinctly different WIN Demonstration pro- 
grams were developed in Oregon, one beginning in 
1982 and the other in 1988. The first emphasized job 
search, with the objective of encouraging employ- 
ment, limiting the growth of the AFDC caseload, and 
reducing welfare costs. It succeeded in meeting 
these goals, as indicated by a sharp decline in the 
percent of the poor receiving public assistance, but 
earned a reputation for excessive sanctioning and 
punitiveness. Welfare advocates and others con- 
cerned with these results pressed for a new program 
that would encourage employment, but do so 
through an array of human capital investment ser- 
vices. In February 1988. a new program offering all 
the mandatory and elective JOBS components, and 
emphasizing enhanced opportunities for partici- 
pants, was introduced in seven pilot areas around 
the state. With this program in place, JOBS was im- 
plemented through administrative regulations in Oc- 
tober 1990. 

At the time of implementation, JOBS did not oper- 
ate statewide in Oregon. The state is divided into 15 
service districts, and only the seven districts that 
were pilot areas for the WIN Demonstration offered 
full-service programs. According to Oregon's State 
Plan for JOBS, the remaining districts generally lack 
job skills training programs, which are required 
under the Family Support Act, and offer only job 
search as an elective component. Oregon is relying 
on the seven districts with full-service programs to 
meet the federally mandated participation rate in 
1991. 

Unlike other states in the sample, JOBS in Ore- 
gon does not have a purely assessment-based de- 
sign for all participants. The seven full-service JOBS 
districts offer a program of specific services. Partici- 
pants are given an initial assessment and the great 
majority are then referred to the "Enhanced Employ- 
ment and Training Track." This track begins with the 
"Workplace Basics Component," which is com- 
posed of specific services: an extensive set of job 
readiness activities, followed if needed by basic ed- 
ucational services such as high school education 



and GEO. A large fraction of JOBS funds are spent 
on these job readiness activities, and a large fraction 
of JOBS clients participate in them. After completing 
the Workplace Basics Component, participants are 
referred to the remaining JOBS services based on 
their assessed needs. A smaller number of recipi- 
ents, perhaps as few as 5 percent of participants, 
are referred to the "Placement Track" and moved di- 
rectly into job search skills training. 

In the eight other districts, participants are given 
an initial assessment and are then referred to either 
the "Employment Track" or the "Education Track." 
The Education Track offers all the educational com- 
ponents required under JOBS, but the Employment 
Track offers only selected job readiness activities fol- 
lowed by job search and job placement. Case man- 
agement is offered throughout the state, although 
the level of service is expected to be higher in the 
full-service districts, in these districts, the workers 
are called "case managers" and are given a smaller 
caseload than workers in the eight other districts, 
where they are called "case coordinators." 

In all districts, a separate program has been es- 
tablished for young parents age 16-19. The Young 
Parents component is intended to provide the indi- 
vidualized attention and support services needed 
for teen parents to complete high school or the 
equivalent. Case managers monitor them closely 
and contract for the counseling and other interven- 
tion services needed to complete school and de- 
velop the attitudes, behaviors, and skills required to 
participate in the regular JOBS program. 

Public assistance in Oregon is administered by 
the state welfare agency and its district offices, but 
efforts have been made to establish a "partnership" 
with other state agencies and to decentralize admin- 
istration to the local level. A prime contractor is des- 
ignated in each of the 15 JOBS districts — the JTPA 
is the prime contractor in nine districts and the com- 
munity college in the remaining six districts — and 
about 75 percent of funds for JOBS services are 
contracted through them. Each district welfare office 
works with the prime contractor and other local pro- 
viders to develop a local JOBS plan that meets the 
district's particular client and labor market needs. A 
new unit within the state Economic Development De- 
partment negotiates these contracts and monitors 
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compliance, including meeting the federal man- 
dates. So far, there have been no formal agreements 
among state agencies to provide services to JOBS 
participants on a non-reimbursable basis. 

Participation in JOBS is mandatory, with exemp- 
tions given to parents with children under age three. 
First priority for service is given to people who are 
job-ready and to teen parents. In the belief that moti- 
vated recipients are more likely to achieve self-suffi- 
ciency, the state encourages both non-exempt and 
exempt AFDC recipients to volunteer. Compared to 
the program in place prior to 1988, which imposed 
sanctions frequently. JOBS is intended to be "uplift- 
ing and encouraging." 

Expenditures for JOBS in Oregon are expected to 
be higher relative to the size of its caseload than in 
any other state in the sample. The state plans to 
draw down its full federal JOBS entitlement for 1991 
and to spend additional state funds that will not be 
matched with federal funds. Prior to JOBS, Oregon 
served considerably more recipients than needed to 
meet the 7 percent participation requirement. Al- 
though it will continue to exceed this minimum dur- 
ing the first nine months of JOBS implementation, it 
expects to serve fewer recipients than before JOBS, 



FOR EMPLOYMENI 

Until 1987, Pennsylvania's efforts to promote the 
employment of welfare recipients consisted primarily 
of a WIN Demonstration program emphasizing job 
search and CWEP. In that year, a new governor initi- 
ated the program that would become the model and 
primary vehicle for JOBS implementation, the Single 
Point of Contact (SPOC) program. SPOC is a joint ef- 
fort of three state agencies — welfare, labor, and ed- 
ucation — and operates through the JTPA Service 
Delivery Areas. It is similar to JOBS in that it uses in- 
tensive case management, offers a wide range of 
education, employment, and training services, and 
relies heavily on interagency coordination. 



With passage of the Family Support Act, the obvi- 
ous vehicle for implementing JOBS was SPOC rather 
than WIN. SPOC operated in 16 of the state's 28 Ser- 
vice Delivery Areas prior to JOBS and was extended 
statewide when JOBS was implemented in October 
1989. The design of the SPOC program is generally 
consistent with the federal JOBS legislation and the rel- 
atively minor revisions that were necessary could be 
carried out administratively. But while Pennsylvania is 
relying on SPOC to meet the federal JOBS mandates. 
SPOC itself is not the state's JOBS program. 

SPOC is the operating core of Pennsylvania's im- 
plementation effort, but it is formally only one track of 
the state's JOBS program, which is called New Direc- 
tions for Employment. New Directions is administered 
by the state Department of Welfare, which operates 
public assistance through its county offices. The 
county offices give nonexempt AFDC recipients an ini- 
tial assessment and place them in an "enrollment 
pool." Recipients can then participate in either the 
SPOC track or the New Directions track, depending on 
their preferences and the availability of services. 

Although the tracks look similar on paper. JOBS 
resources are concentrated on the SPOC program, 
in addition, the other agencies operating SPOC con- 
tribute resources under formal agreements negoti- 
ated at the state level. In contrast, less than a third of 
JOBS resources are allocated to the New Directions 
track, and they are used only for assessment and 
case management activities and for administrative 
costs. No JOBS resources are available for educa- 
tion, training, or employment services for the New Di- 
rections track, and arrangements for obtaining 
services from other organizations on a non-reimburs- 
able basis are negotiated at the local level and vary 
from county to county. It is unclear how many people 
will be served by this track or whether they will par- 
ticipate for sufficient hours to meet the 20-hour rule. 

The difference between the two tracks of New Di- 
rections is in funding levels, not program design. The 
design of both tracks is assessment-based and both 
tracks nominally offer the same set of services, in- 
cluding all mandatory and elective services except 
work supplementation. Case management is offered 
under both tracks, but considerably more resources 
are devoted to case management in SPOC. Under 
SPOC, colocation of the representatives of the local 
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SDA. the welfare agency, and the Job Service is 
strongly encouraged. Case management is pro- 
vided by a team of representatives from these agen- 
cies, with formal procedures for communication 
among members of the team. Under New Directions, 
case management is handled by employment and 
training workers in the welfare agency with much 
less formal participation by workers from other state 
agencies. Moreover, New Directions case managers 
typically have much greater caseloads than their 
SPOC counterparts. 

The SPOC program has always emphasized edu- 
cation and training, and the central role of SPOC in 
implementing JOBS means that most participants 
are in these types of activities. Few JOBS partici- 
pants are engaged in on-the-job training or CWEP, 
and work supplementation is not offered. Because 
program resources are concentrated in providing 
relatively high-cost services that offer attractive op- 
portunities to recipients, the demand for the limited 
number of slots is high. 

Participation in New Directions is nominally man- 
datory for all non-exempt recipients. However, be- 
cause the number of volunteers currently exceeds 
the availability of JOBS services, full participation in 
the majority of components is, in practice, voluntary. 
All non-exempt recipients must complete the orien- 
tation and initial assessment performed by the wel- 
fare agency and are then placed in an "enrollment 
pool." Exit from the hold status of the enrollment pool 
into either SPOC or the New Directions track is vol- 
untary. To meet the targeting requirement, recipients 
in the target groups are given priority in the queue to 
leave the enrollment pool. Parents with children 
under age three are exempt from participation, 
largely because of the excess demand for services. 

Pennsylvania's strategy for meeting the federal 
mandates concerning participation and targeting is 
to concentrate resources in the SPOC program. The 
state's intent is to give local providers the capacity to 
meet the federal mandates with an emphasis on rel- 
atively high cost education and training services. In 
1990, this strategy appears successful when the 
participation rate is calculated based on scheduled 
hours. However, because of difficulties in monitoring 
participation, there is uncertainty regarding the pro- 
portion who meet the 75 percent attendance rate. 



TINMESSEE 



Until 1988, Tennessee operated a modest WIN 
Demonstration program in one-third of its counties. 
In that year, partly in anticipation of the Family Sup- 
port Act and the additional funds it would bring to 
the state for employment and training, the JTPA in- 
creased its focus on AFDC recipients. The Depart- 
ment of Labor (DOL), the agency administering the 
JTPA, entered into an agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Human Services (DHS) to earmark a specific 
amount of JTPA funds to provide employment and 
training services for AFDC recipients. This action, 
which more than tripled the resources available for 
AFDC recipients, positioned the JTPA to play a cen- 
tral role in JOBS. 

An extremely tight state budget delayed JOBS 
implementation until October 1990 and resulted in a 
complete lack of new appropriations for education, 
training, and employment services. The only in- 
creased appropriations to implement JOBS were for 
child care. With no new funding for JOBS services, 
the state had to rely on the resources of the JTPA. 
The very limited JOBS funds are being used for as- 
sessment and employability plan development, sup- 
portive services, administrative costs, and a small 
amount for case management. All employment and 
training services are being obtained from the JTPA. 
which operates most aspects of the program. 

Under a contract between the DHS and the DOL, 
the JTPA was given responsibility for delivering all 
JOBS and supportive services. Virtually all JOBS 
funds, as well as funds for child care, have been trans- 
ferred to the DOL. The DOL, in turn, subcontracts with 
the JTPA Service Delivery Areas. The contract be- 
tween DHS and DOL requires that at least 2,023 AFDC 
recipients be served, the number needed to meet the 
7 percent participation requirement. 

The DHS is responsible for the JOBS orientation 
and for screening individuals to identify those who 
wish to participate in the program. Volunteers are 
then referred to the local JTPA office. The JTPA com- 
pletes the assessment and employability plan, 
places an individual in a service component, and ar- 
ranges supportive services. If compliance issues 
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arise, clients are referred back to DHS for concilia- 
tion, determination of good cause, and sanctions. 

JOBS has an assessment-based design, relying 
on the assessment and employability plan pro- 
cesses of the SDAs. Of the elective JOBS compo- 
nents, Tennessee offers job search and on-the-job 
training, as well as post-secondary education for up 
to four years. Because i^ie SDAs operate the pro- 
gram, they control the n.ix of services offered to 
participants. It is not yet clear how JOBS implemen- 
tation has altered this mix, although there appears to 
be more emphasis on remedial education and self- 
initiated post-secondary education. 

initial enrollment in JOBS is voluntary Because 
funds for JOBS are so limited, the state's strategy for 
meeting the 7 percent participation rate is to con- 
centrate resources on people who are most moti- 
vated. When AFDC recipients are in the DHS for 
orientation and screening, they are informed about 
the option to volunteer for JOBS. Only those wishing 
to participate are referred to the JTPA. Once they 
have enrolled in JOBS, however, sanctions can be 
applied if they fail to continue to participate. The 
threat of sanctions is designed to help ensure their 
ongoing participation. To limit the number of people 
that must be served, the state exempts parents with 
children under age three. 

Tennessee appears able to meet the 7 percent 
participation requirement. The JTPA, in its contract 
with DHS, made a firm commitment to achieve this 
standard. This level of services for AFDC recipients 
is clearly higher than before the JTPA moved ag- 
gressively to serve them in 1988. But it is less certain 
that JOBS implementation has so far meant a signif- 
icant expansion of services. In the opinion of some 
observers, this will require state appropriations for 
JOBS services rather than almost total reliance on 
the resources of the JTPA. 
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Until recently, Texas placed little emphasis on wel- 
fare employment programs, relying on low welfare 
benefits and restrictive eligibility rules to limit welfare 
expenditures. WIN and the WIN Demonstration were 
modest programs, generally not operated statewide, 
that aimed primarily at immediate employment. Be- 
cause the Department of Human Services (DHS) de- 
voted few resources to job training or remediation, the 
JTPA became the primary source of education and 
training services for welfare recipients. 

In 1988, just prior to passage of the Family Sup- 
port Act, the DHS leadership embarked on a welfare 
employment initiative with more of a human capital 
emphasis. Because resources for this initiative were 
very limited, it used a triage approach to allocate 
services to clients. The passage of JOBS overtook 
the full implementation of this program, but its triage 
approach has been incorporated into the design of 
JOBS. JOBS was implemented in October 1990 in 
82 of the state's 254 counties, containing approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the state's AFDC caretakers. 

The design of JOBS specifies that DHS outreach 
all members of the target groups, regardless of their 
exemption status, and administer an initial screen- 
ing. Based on this screening, clients are sorted into 
one of three Service Levels. Service Level I clients, 
defined as those without significant barriers to em- 
ployment and with either a high school education or 
recent work experience, are referred for job search 
and placement services. Service Level II clients, 
those with no significant barriers to employment and 
with nine to eleven years of education, are to be pro- 
vided with case management and referral to educa- 
tion, training, and job placement assistance. Service 
Level III clients, those with less than a ninth-grade 
education or significant barriers to employment, are 
to be provided with only a referral packet containing 
information about other services available in the 
community. 
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The Texas DHS has historically contracted with 
other organizations for substantial portions of its limited 
welfare employment services. Under JOBS, sen/ices 
for Service Level I clients are being purchased through 
competitive contracts with various public and private 
organizations. Contracts for nine counties, including 
the state's three largest counties, were won by Max- 
imus, a private, for-profit company Funds appropri- 
ated for adult education are being used to purchase 
services under contract, and various child care ser- 
vices will be contracted out as well. 

Few additional funds have been appropriated for 
education, employment, and training activities. The 
state legislature limited appropriations for the Family 
Support Act to programs and services that are man- 
dated by the federal legislation. As a result, significant 
amounts of funds were appropriated for child care, 
transitional benefits, and AFDOUP (for six months of 
the year). However, the Act was not interpreted as 
mandating expenditures on education, training, and 
employment sen/ices and the state is relying on obtain- 
ing most services without payment. Of the elective 
JOBS components, the Texas state plan authorizes job 
search and on-the-job training and permits post-sec- 
ondary education for two years. State funds are being 
spent for case management, job search, education, 
transportation, and other supportive sen/ices, but the 
amounts are extremely limited relative to the size of the 
caseload. In many respects, the JTPA is the primary 
component of the state's strategy for implementing 
JOBS. 



The Texas JOBS program is viewed in the state as 
a mandatory program for nonexempt recipients. How- 
ever, the limited funding has forced the state to set pri- 
orities among recipient groups. Outreach efforts are 
concentrated on members of the target groups, and 
additional priorities have been set fa calling recipients 
in to be screened for JOBS services. Clients screened 
into the Service Level III category are in effect excused 
from participation. The state's prioritizing means that, in 
practice, JOBS is more mandatory fa some nonex- 
empt clients than fa others. 

It is premature to assess whether and how JOBS 
has increased the availability of services fa AFCXD re- 
cipients. The only new state appropriation fa educa- 
tion, employment, and training services was $1 million 
fa adult education, which was matched by $1 .7 million 
in federal funds. Without other spending, it currently 
appears that adult education may be the only sen/ice 
that is in greater supply as a result of JOBS. The JTPA 
sen/ed significant numbers of AFCX recipients pria to 
JOBS and will continue to do so. However, the DHS 
has not negotiated a formal agreement with the JTPA at 
the state level and must persuade the individual SDAs 
to adjust their activities to meet the requirements of 
JOBS. It is also premature to assess whether Texas is 
meeting the 7 percent participation requirement. A raw 
count of participants places the participation rate at 
just under 8 percent, but the rate may be quite different 
using the methodology prescribed by the federal 
regulations. 
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The Family Support Act was pre- 
sented to the nation as a new 
social contract between govern- 
ment and welfare recipients 
that would change the focus of 
welfare from a cash assistance 
program to an education, train- 
ing, and employment program. 
Did governors and other state 
officials mobilize support and re- 
sources for this vision of welfare 
reform as states framed their 
response to the federal low? 



Although the Family Support Act was the product of a long and heated Con- 
gressional debate, it has been described as representing a new consensus among 
liberals and conservatives on the direction of welfare reform. Agencies adminis- 
tering welfare programs should assume an obligation to provide the education, 
training, and other support that recipients need in order to become self-sufficient; 
recipients, in turn, should be obligated to take advantage of these opportunities. In 
this section, we consider whether the states' governors, legislators, and welfare ad- 
ministrators embraced this vision of JOBS as a significant new obligation of gov- 
ernment and whether they exercised leadership to make this vision a reality in 
their states. 

We first consider whether state leaders presented JOBS to the public as a major 
federal initiative requiring a significant state response. We then examine the extent 
to which state legislatures appropriated additional funds for JOBS in response to 
the increased federal matching funds and mandates. Last, we consider whether 
state welfare administrators exercised leadership within their agencies to 
strengthen management and staffing for the delivery of JOBS components, 

PRESENTING JOBS TO THE PUBLIC 

In contrast to the dramatic rhetoric at the federal level, elected and ap- 
pointed leaders in the study states introduced JOBS with relatively little fan- 
fare. The low profile given to JOBS implementation stems from the fact that 
many of the states had opted for welfare employment programs prior to 
JOBS and had already charted a course in keeping with the objectives of the 
federal legislation. The low profile introduction of JOBS was also fostered by 
the revenue shortfaUs faced by many states and by the identification of other 
initiatives, such as education, as state priorities. 



When the Family Support Act was passed in 1988, it was hailed as **the most 
sweeping overhaul of the nation^s welfare system in half a century" (Rovner, 
1988b). Supporters described the new law as a landmarks both in expanding op- 
portunities for recipients and in expressing a new philosophy about welfare. Ex- 
panded opportunities for education and training, together with the necessary child 
care and other supportive services, could change the focus of AFDC Irom provid- 
ing cash assistance to delivering employment and training services (Rovner, 
1 988a). These opportunities could alter the philosophy of public assistance by per- 
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mitting a new social contract between welfare recipienUand the state. The social 
contract would be based on the mutual obligations of both parties. The stale has an 
obligation to meet the needs of poor families^ but in exchange for income support 
and a range of employment and support services, the poor have an obligation to 
make efforts on their own behalf. 

Did state leaders present their implementation of JOBS to the public as a 
sweeping overhaul of their welfare system? Did they move aggressively to create 
public support for the new program? Did they embrace the vision of JOBS as a 
new social contract, requiring new obligations on the part of government and 
recipients? 

Leaders in most of the 10 states did not adopt the public posture toward JOBS 
that was taken at the federal level. JOBS was generally implemented without fan- 
fare and with little effort by leaders to convince the general public that the pro- 
gram expands opportunities for recipients or redefines the social contract In most 
states, JOBS implementation did not spark political debate or become a highly vis- 
ible political issue. 

Several factors explain the states' decisions to take a low profile toward JOBS 
implementation. The majority of states had designed and implemented new wel- 
fare employment programs in the yeare just prior to JOBS, in response to the op- 
tions offered by the 1981 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act and subsequent 
federal amendments. The politics and personalities behind each staters program 
are different: some programs were the product of considerable debate, while oth- 
ers reflected the strong initiative of a governor or agency administrator. But all 
these states had charted a course prior to JOBS, and the programs already in place 
set the tone and direction for JOBS implementation. 

Looking across the 10 states, it appears that most state leaders saw little polit- 
ical capital to be made from the issue of welfare reform. In several of the stated 
that had introduced welfare employment programs before JOBS, their program 
was presented to the public as part of an economic development strategy, rather 
than as a welfare strategy per se. In Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, and Pennsyl- 
vania> the operation of welfare employment programs was linked to other educa- 
tion and training programs aimed at economic development. In Oklahoma, the 
governor articulated a belief in education and training as important to the state's 
economic recovery and its efforts to become competitive in the world economy. 
These anticipated benefits, as well as the expected cost savings to government, 
built support for Oklahoma's welfare employment activities. 

In the states that had not taken significant initiatives prior to JOBS, welfare is 
typically viewed as a no-win issue for politicians and few adopted a high-profile 
public stance on welfare reform. In the words of the report of one field associate, 
"Except for periodic efforts to cut benefit levels, or to attempt to enforce manda- 
tory workfare provisions, recent governors have not shown any deep or abiding 
interest in welfare refonn or demonstrated real commitment to its funding." The 
incentives and mandates in JOBS did not encourage leaders in these states to 
change their approach to the problem of welfare dependency. 

In only one state, Maryland, has the governor personally and repeatedly publi- 
cized the opportunities offered by JOBS. The governor tocuses on the positive as- 
pects of the program, both for clients and the state's economy. For example, the 
governor, his Employment and Training Council, and the Department of Employ- 
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ment and Economic Opportunity hold an annual awards ceremony each year to 
honor welfare recipients who leave welfare through Maryland's education and 
training programs. The ceremony typically receives favorable media coverage, 
often including stories about the experiences of specific individuals. Few other 
states have "marketed" JOBS to the public as extensively. Oklahoma also publi- 
cizes the positive aspects of its program, issuing press releases about successful 
participants. Texas has developed a "marketing plan" to increase the public's in- 
volvement in welfare reform generally and to gain public support for the programs 
that are part of it However, the marketing plan is not closely linked to JOBS 
implementation. 

Revenue shortfalls facing the states were another factor contributing to the 
low-profile response to JOBS. Although JOBS can be sold as a cost-saving pro- 
gram over the long run, tight budgets discourage initiatives that cannot generate 
savings in the short term. Finally, several state leaders had other programs at the 
tops of their agendas, particularly education for children, and attached lower pri- 
ority to welfare reform. 

JOBS implementation has not been highly controversial in most states. Only 
two states. New York and Minnesota, needed to pass legislation other than budget 
appropriations in order to implement JOBS. In the others, JOBS was implemented 
by administrative regulations, procedural memoranda, and other administrative 
mechanisms. With the exception of New York, these activities stimulated little 
controversy at the state level. The reasons for this vary. In some states, such as 
Minnesota, Oregon and Pennsylvania, a lively debate about welfare employment 
policy had occurred in designing the earlier WIN Demonstration and Title IV-A 
work programs, and major issues appeared to be settled. In others, including states 
with mature WIN Demonstration programs and those with more modest programs, 
the initial phase of JOBS implementation did not demand a large infiision of re- 
sources or major programmatic changes that could stimulate a reexamination of 
welfare employment policy. 

In New York, in contrast, the need to enact enabling legislation sparked an 18- 
month debate about fundamental philosophical issues: should JOBS be mandatory 
or voluntary; should it begin with universal referral to job search; should high-cost 
or low-cost services be emphasized; should developmental child care be encour- 
aged? While all states must answer these questions in order to implement JOBS, 
the need to pass legislation in New York forced the debate into the public arena 
(Lurie & Sanger, 1991). 



The Family Support Act was passed after an exciting period of stale experi- 
mentation with the new options offered by the legislation of the early 1980s. All 
the study states chose to experiment with at least some of these options, and about 
half of the states made significant efforts to redesign their welfare employment 
programs. Passage of the Act was viewed by some observers as representing a new 
national consensus about the desirability of these programs, and other states were 
expected to follow the lead of the innovators. 

The experience of the study states suggests that whatever consensus was 
reached at the federal level has not been reached throughout the nation. The ex- 
tended debate in New York illustrates the potentially contentious issues that must 
be addressed in designing a JOBS program. Several states, including Minnesota, 
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The Family Support Act increases 
federal financing for welfare 
employment programs, match- 
ing each state's expenditures up 
to a limit that depends on its wel- 
fare caseload. How have states 
responded to the more gener- 
ous federal support? 



Oklahoma, Oregon, and Pennsylvania, had already debated many of these issues 
in designing their pre-JOBS programs. Marylajid was able to avoid public debate 
through the strong leadership of its governor. But Mississippi, Tennessee* and 
Texas have yet to begin a public debate. In the absence of debate and visible lead- 
ership, efforts to implement JOBS have been modest in these states. 

FUNDING FOR JOBS SERVICES OTHER THAN 
CHILD CARE 



States are making widely varying efforts to fund JOBS services. The ma- 
jority are spending considerably more on JOBS than on previous welfare em- 
ployment programs. Oregon plans to spend enough, or almost enough, to 
draw down its ftiU allocation of federal fticds, while Mississippi and Tennes- 
see have appropriated very limited additional revenues for JOBS services. 
Administrators in half the states attributed their states' decisions to limit ex- 
penditures to constrained fiscal conditions. Funding may also have been re- 
stricted by the need to comply with mandates of the Family Support Act to 
provide AFDC-UP beneHts, child care, and transitional benefits. 



The Family Support Act significantly increases the federal funds available for 
welfare employment programs and for the child care needed to participate in them. 
Under WIN and the WIN Demonstration program, the federal government paid 9C 
percent of state expenditures for WIN services and child care, up to each state's 
allotment of the federal appropriations. The state's 10 percent match could be in 
cash or in kind, enabling states to draw down virtually all of the appropriated fed- 
eral funds. But WIN appropriations were capped at a level that was never suffi- 
cient to serve many AFEXT recipients and appropriations were cut substantially by 
the 1981 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (OBRA), 

A second source of federal support for welfare employment programs was 
funding for the optional activities introduced by the 1981 OBRA and subsequent 
legislation. The OBRA legislation allowed states to establish Community Work 
Experience Programs (CWEP) and authorized waivers (or grant diversion pro- 
grams. In 1982, legislation permitting states to operate job search programs was 
enacted and in 1984 the grant diversion option was broadened into the woric sup- 
plementation program. State expenditures for CWEP, job search, and work sup- 
plementation were funded as part of AFDC administrative costs. Along with other 
administrative costs, these Title IV-A work programs were supported by uncapped 
federal grants at a 50 percent matching rate. 

In the years between OBRA and JOBS implementation, total expenditures for 
WIN and the Title IV-A work programs declined. Federal funding for WIN fell 
sharply following OBRA, from $365 million in federal fiscal year 1981 to $126 
million in 1987 and $93 million in 1988. As states c^ted for the Title IV-A work 
programs, federal funding for these activities rose from $2.5 million in 1984, to 
$50 miUion in 1987, and to $94 million in 1988. Because states paid 10 percent of 
WIN costs but 50 percent of the costs of the Title IV-A programs, they bore an 
increasing share of the cost of welfare employment programs. State funding re- 
ported for both programs rose from about $40 million in 1981 to $104 million in 
1988, while federal funding declined from $365 to $186 million. 

By 1988, the majority of the study states were making greater expenditures 
under the Title IV-A work programs than under WIN. Tables 4A and 4B , which are 
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based on the Htle FV-A expenditures reported by the states in claiming federal 
matching funds, indicate that only half the states spent more under these programs 
than under WIN. But the data in the table underreport Title IV-A expenditures, 
since some states reported them as general administrative costs, which are 



TABLE 4A: Federoi Share of Funding for JOBS end Prior WeMore Employment Progroms 



WIN Title IV-A Work Programs 





1987 


1988 


1987 


1988 


Maryland^ 


$ 2,383,243 


$ 1.750.567 


$ 396,300 


$ 550.116 


Michigan 


9,080,277 


6.669.752 


3,24238 


8.675.586 


Minnesota 


2,528,715 


1,852.573 


66,314 


37.339 


Mississippi 


959,258 


702.766 


0 


0 


New York^ 


10,889,510 


7.998.691 


0 


0 


Oklahoma 


758,288 


556.986 


1.499.028 


1.414.606 


Oregon 


3,503,041 


2,573,095 


5.442.477 


8.334.340 


Pennsylvania 


5,719,452 


4.201.119 


1.060,169 


2.635.816 


Tennessee 


1,236,493 


908.243 


0 


0 


Texas 


2,604,903 


1.913,384 


5.944.067 


6.405.492 




$126,000>000 


$92,551,000 


$50,234,871 


$93,714,600 






JOBS Expenditures Other Than Child Care 








1990 




IV VI 




Liiimt 01 
Entitlement 


Expenditures 


Limit of 
Entitlement 


Expenditures^ 


Maryland 


$ 13.360.389 


$ 10.346.095 


$ 16.798.195 


$ 11,626,458 


Michigan 


51.251.735 


23,016.312 


62.930.483 


22.235.704 


Minnesota 


12.782.073 


8.039.841 


16,754.438 


9.410.166 


Mississippi 






12.732.546 


1.365.279 


New York 






87.192.206 


41.324.102 


Oklahoma 


6.781.421 


4.91U94 


9.002.988 


5.252.532 


Oregon 






10.374,764 


8.745.889 


Pennsylvania 


38.388.865 


16.804.687 


47.126,045 


16.730.720 


Tennessee 






17.112,901 


1.846.282 


Texas 






45.920.072 


20.901.382 


U.S, 


$800,000,000 


$285.47-^.564 


$1,000,000,000 


$479,299,224 



1 Expenditures on IV-A work programs in New York were counted as adn^inistrative costs in claiming federal reimbursement and were 
not reported separately. In Maryland and Minnesota, the other states with county-administered public assistance programs, 
expenditures on IV-A work programs may be underreported. 

2 Excludes $109 million of unliquidated obligations. 
Source: Department of Health and Human Services 
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matched at the same 50 percent rate. New Yoik, for example, spent considerably 
more for Title IV-A activities than for WIN, but claimed them as administrative 
costs. As a county-administered system, the state was unable to isolate Title IV-A 
costs from other administrative expenditures. This pattern of claiming may also 
have lowered the expenditures reported by Maryland and Minnesota, the other 
states with county-administered programs. 



TABLE 4B: State Shore of Funding for JOBS and Prior Welfare Employment Programs 



WIN^ Titie IV>A Work Programs 





1987 


1988 


1987 


1988 


Maryland^ 


$ 264.805 


$ 194.507 


$ 396.300 


$ 550.116 


Michigan 


1.008.920 


741.084 


3.242.298 


8.675,586 


Minnesota^ 


280.968 


205.841 


66.314 


37.339 


Mississippi 


106.584 


78.085 


0 


0 


New York^ 


1.209.945 


888.743 


0 


0 


Oklahoma 


84.254 


61.887 


1.499.028 


1.414.606 


Oregon 


389.227 


285.899 


5.442.477 


8.334.340 


Pennsylvania 


635.495 


466.791 


1.060.169 


2.635.816 


Tennessee 


137.388 


100.916 


0 


0 


Texas 


289.434 


212.598 


5.944,067 


6.405.492 


U.S. 


$14,000,000 


$10,283,444 


$50,234,871 


$93,714,600 






JOBS Expenditures Other Than Child Care 






1990 




1991 


Maryland 




$ 6,204.208 


$ 


6.898.756 


Michigan 




12.697.840 




11.178.266 


Minnesota 




4.559.911 




5.354,867 


Mississippi 








271.030 


New York 








25.369.694 


Oklahoma 




2.128.767 




2.942.463 


Oregon 








4,487.913 


Pennsylvania 




8.958.639 




8,479.636 


Tennessee 








518.523 


Texas 








15.661.855 


U.S. 




$183,886,655 


$298,148,117 



1 Expenditures on IV-A work programs in New York were counted as administrative costs in claiming federal reimbursement and were 
not reported separately. In Maryland and Minnesota, the other states with county-administered public assistance programs, 
expenditures on IV-A work programs may be underreported. 

2 Estimated from federal share. 
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Under the Family Support Act, state expenditures for JOBS services other than 
child care are matched at three rates, depending on the level and purpose of the 
expenditure. Federal matching for JOBS is (a) 90 percent of expenditures up to 
each state's 1987 federal WIN allotment, shown in the first column at the top of 
Table 4A; (b) a varying percentage, equal to the greater of each state's Medicaid 
matching rate or 60 percent, of the remaining expenditures for JOBS activities and 
services; and (c) 50 percent of expenditures for transportation and other work-re- 
lated supportive services and for administrative costs. The total federal match for 
JOBS is capped at $600 million in federal fiscal year 1989, $800 mUlion in 1990, 
$1 bUlion in 1991, 1992, and 1993, $1.1 biUion in 1994, and $1.3 billion in 1995. 
The allocation of these capped entitlements among the states depends on the num- 
ber of adult AFDC recipients in each state. Table 4A presents the limits of each 
state's entitlement in 1990 and 1991. 



Expenditures on JOBS 
Services other ttian 
Child Care 



States in the study are making widely varying efforts to fund JOBS services, as 
shown in Tables 4Aand 4B. All states except Oregon are spending more on JOBS 
than they reported spending under WIN and the Title IV- A work programs, and 
some are spending considerably more. Several states are spending enough to 
match most of their federal JOBS entitlement. However, two states have devoted 
few additional resources to the program and are drawing down a small share of 
their potential federal funds. 

Of the five states that implemented JOBS by the beginning of federal fiscal 
year 1990, only Maryland and Oklahoma drew down more than 70 percent of their 
1990 federal entitlement. Minnesota drew down 63 percent of its 1990 entitlement 
and both Michigan and Pennsylvania drew down 44 percent Preliminary informa- 
tion on expenditures for federal fiscal year 1991 indicates that the rate of spending 
has increased somewhat in Maryland, Minnesota, and Oklahoma and is un- 
changed in Pennsylvania and Michigan. Because the federal entitlements are in- 
creasing, these states are spending a smaller share of their entitlement than they 
did in 1990. 

Of the states that implemented JOBS at the beginning of fiscal year 1991, pre- 
liminary information indicates that Oregon has spent enough to receive 84 percent 
of its federal entitlement. New York and Texas are spending enough to draw down 
slightly less than half of their potential federal funding, which represents a larger 
percentage increase in spending in Texas than in New York. Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee, which have budgeted extremely limited amounts for the employment and 
training components of JOBS, are expected to draw down less than 15 percent of 
their federal entitlement. 

Oregon is the only state in the sample that has appropriated more than is re- 
quired to draw down its full federal entitlement. In the first nine months of JOBS 
implementation, Oregon planned to spend $6.5 million more of its own-source 
revenue than is required to satisfy the federal match. However, delays in contract- 
ing and introducing program components have prevented Oregon fi-em achieving 
this spending level in 1991. 

Tennessee, in conuast, is the only state that appropriated no additional state 
revenues for JOBS education, employment, and training services, focusing its ap- 
propriations for JOBS on child care expenditures. Slate administrators attribute 
this decision in part to the state's narrow tax base, but also to the availability of 
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funds firom the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) to cover training costs. Begin- 
ning in 1988, Tennessee has earmariced a substantial share of its JTPA funds for 
services to AFDC recipients. In implementing JOBS, Tennessee increased the ex- 
tent of such earmarking and thus relieved the pressures to use state revenues to 
fund JOBS. 

In summary, based on the states' projections of their JOBS expenditures and 
preliminary information for 1991, states can be divided into four groups. Low ex- 
penditure states — MississiK>i and Tennessee — are drawing down less than 15 
percent of their federal entitlements of JOBS funds. A middle group — Michigan, 
New Yoric, Pennsylvania, and Texas — are spending enough to draw down 35 to 
50 percent of their entitlements. Maryland, Minnesota, and Oklahoma are receiv- 
ing between 55 and 70 percent of their potential federal funds, and Oregon is ex- 
pected to draw down almost all its federal entitlement 

Tight state budgets contributed to the decision of many states to limit JOBS 
expenditures. Six of the 10 states were judged to be facing a deficit or were other- 
wise under fiscal stress in early 1990, as shown in Table 1, and fiscal conditions 
generally worsened for these states and others during the year. State administrators 
in Michigan, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas view fiscal condi- 
tions as a major reason for their state's decision to limit spending for JOBS. 

It is noteworthy that state revenue shortfalls in New York, which have been 
serious since the state's first apprc^riations for JOBS were made, are not viewed 
as a primary factor limiting JOBS expenditures. State administrators place the re- 
sponsibility for limiting expenditures on the counties, which finance approxi- 
mately half of the non-federal share of the cost. Counties are not given an 
allocation for JOBS, but rather initiate expenditures and claim reimbursement 
from the state. Since JOBS implementation, they have not increased their spend- 
ing enough to exhaust the funds budgeted by the state. 



Competition for Funds 



Other mandates of the Family Support Act can potentially dampen JOBS ex- 
penditures. Beginning in October 1990, all states must offer the AFDC-Unem- 
ployed Parent (UP) program to two-parent families, although states without 
previous AFDC-UP programs have the option of limiting the duration of benefits 
to six months out of any twelve-month period. Medicaid must be provided to 
AFDC-UP families without any time limitation. Of the states in the sample, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas did not offer AFDC-UP prior to the Act. 
All states face the new requirement to guarantee child care for JOBS participants 
and to offer transitional child care and Medicaid to former AFDC recipients. 

Competition for funds between JOBS and the other mandates of the Family 
Support Act is most evident in Texas. The Texas legislature, in making the first 
appropriation of expenditures for the Family Support Act, inserted the restriction 
that appropriations "may be expended only for mandated programs and services" 
of the Act. The mandates to provide AFDC-UP, transitional benefits, and child 
care for JOBS participants require new expenditures. In contrast, the education 
and training mandate in JOBS is to achieve a minimum participation rate and to 
target expenditures. If services from other programs can be obtained for JOBS 
participants, this mandate does not require new expenditures. 
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Spending for JOBS services in Texas is smaU relative to other expenditures for 
the Family Sunx>rt Act*s components. For 1991, Texas projects a total of $26LS 
million of expenditures for components of the Act. Of this amount, $33.4 million 
is for AFDC-UP benefits, which are limited to six months, and $85.8 million is for 
Medicaid for AFDC-UP families. Transitional Medicaid and child care expendi- 
tures arc projected to be $106.4 million. Child care for families participating in 
JOBS is estimated to cost $10.6 million. Expenditures for JOBS services and ac- 
tivities are projected to be $25.2 million. In summary, of the $26LS million of 
state and federal funds projected for Family Sui^rt Act expenditures, only about 
10 percent is for JOBS activities and services other than child care. 

The other mandates in the Family Support Act also affected the course of 
JOBS implementation in Tennessee. The need to allocate money for AFDC-UP in 
the face of an already tight budget, as well as the potential for obtaining JOBS ser- 
vices without direct expenditures, were both factors explaining the state's low rate 
of spending on education, training, and employment services for JOBS. 



Limitations on State 

Sources of Matctling '^^^ federal JOBS regulations limit the state funds that can be used to draw 

down the federal match to (a) funds appropriated directly to the state or local wel- 
fare agency or (b) funds transferred from another agency to the welfare agency 
and under its administrative control. This means, for example, that funds spent by 
an educational agency on services for JOBS participants cannot be claimed as part 
of a state's match, since the welfare agency does not control the funds. States 
around the country- argued that this regulation discouraged other agencies, partic- 
ularly educational agencies, from developing programs for JOBS participants. In 
December 1990, the federal government responded by permitting an alternative 
arrangement. In lieu of a formal transfer of funds from another agency to the wel- 
fare agency, the two agencies can negotiate a memorandum of understanding 
about the specific use of the funds. 

During the period of this study, only two states, Pennsylvania and Texas, 
planned to use funds from agencies other than the Title IV- A agency to draw down 
federal JOBS funds. In state fiscal year 1991, Pennsylvania planned to obtain 
about one-third of the state match from other agencies. These funds are spent by 
the other agencies under the Single Point of Contact program, discussed below, 
and other state initiatives. The Texas Education Agency transferred $1 million ap- 
propriated for adult education to the Department of Human Services, which used 
the funds to draw down $1.7 million in federal funds. 

Administrators in several states, including Maryland, New York, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee, expect to be assisted by the federal guidelines designed to facili- 
tate contributions from other state agencies. Daring late 1990, Tennessee was ac- 
tively developing contractual arrangements that would enable it to use local 
United Way funds as the match for additional federal JOBS funds. The Tennessee 
welfare agency has also encouraged other state agencies to commit state funding 
for the non-federal matching share to help pay for JOBS services. 



Expenditures in the 10 states in the study are on average slightly lower than those 
in the ttsi of the country, although expenditures in some study slates are considerably 
above the average. The 10 study states together drew down 43 percent of their entitle- 
ment of federal funds for 1991. Nationally, as shown in Table 4A, 48 percent of the 
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federal funds allocted for this period were claimed by the states. Four of the study 
states claimed moie than SO peicent ot their federal entitlement and two drew 
down less than 15 percent Of the other 40 states, half claimed 50 percent or moie 
of their federal entitlement, while none drew down less than 15 percent 

These levels of expenditures are a disappointment for individuals who ex- 
pected the states to respond with the enthusiasm for JOBS expressed by its sup- 
porters at the time of passage of the Family Support Act. States are drawing on 
other resources to implement JOBS, as discussed in section IV, so that funding 
levels give only a partial picture of the extent of services for JOBS participants. 
But, in the words of one state administrator, ^'access to services is guaranteed only 
by JOBS financing." If welfare agencies can be certain of obtaining services for 
their clients only when they have the funds to purchase them, the lack of funding 
for JOBS is a source of concern. 



The federal JOBS legislation 
may pose a major administrative 
challenge to state v\/etfare agen- 
cies, depending on their prior ex- 
perience with wetfare-to-work 
programs. Additionally, the fed- 
erol legislation was presented as 
changing the focus of welfare 
programs from a financial sup- 
port system to one promoting 
self-sufficiency through educa- 
tion and training services. Did 
implementing JOBS require any 
changes in organizational struc- 
ture or management for the 
state agency or in the state 
agency's requirements for the 
organization and management 
of local welfare agencies? What 
initiatives did the state under- 
take to emphasize the changed 
focus of welfare programs within 
the state agency and to local 
agencies? 



ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT AND STAFFING OF JOBS 

Responding to the JOBS legislation did not precipitate any significant in- 
ternal organizational changes for the states included in this study, nor have 
the states chosen to devise major strategies to emphasize internally the 
changed focus of welfare programs^ The low profile introduction of JOBS in- 
ternally parallels its overall introduction within the states and stems from the 
fact that most of the states had already charted a course in keeping with the 
objectives of the federal legislation. 

Under the WIN Demonstration program, states had the option of assuming full 
responsibility for the administration of employment and training programs for 
AFDC recipients. With the enactment of the Family Support Act, this arrangement 
became mandatory; that is, the state welfare agencies have full responsibility for 
administering JOBS, or for supervising its local administration. In responding to 
JOBS, state welfare agencies have the opportunity to provide internal leadership 
in changing the focus of welfare programs from a financial support system empha- 
sizing fiscal accuracy to one promoting economic self-sufficiency through educa- 
tion and training services. Additionally, the changes called for by the federal 
legislation may require new or modified roles and responsibilities for the staff 
charged with the program *s implementation. In fulfilling their new or modified re- 
sponsibilities under the JOBS programs, front-line workers may require in-service 
training, particularly if they are expected to deliver a new message about the pur- 
pose of welfare programs and both the opportunities and obligations presented to 
clients under the JOBS program. In this section, we cover internal organizational 
changes in response to JOBS, staffing, and in-service training. 



intra-Organizational 

Response to JOBS Responding to the JOBS legislation did not precipitate any significant internal 

organizational changes for the state welfare agencies included in this study. Any 
significant intra-organizational changes associated with introducing employment 
and training programs tended to precede JOBS when states introduced their WIN 
Demonstration programs. In at least two states, however, the JOBS legislation ei- 
ther accelerated or made more concrete the organizational changes already under- 
way. The Texas Department of Human Services, in continuing its emphasis on 
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employment and training programs begun in 1987, reorganized along functional 
rather than program lines in 1989, just prior to the implementation of JOBS. The 
introduction of JOBS served to solidify this reorganization at the state level. In 
MississiH)i, organizational changes begun prior to JOBS were made operational 
with its introduction. However, JOBS was not the critical factor behind either 
state's organizational restiucturing. 

The balance between state direction and local discretion has shifted to some 
degree in two states. This shift has been most significant in Oregon, where locali- 
ties have been given substantially more authority and responsibility for meeting 

JOBS objectives and participation rates than they held under Oregon's earlier 
w^^^ employment programs. But again, this shift to increased local authority 
and responsibUity was begun prior to JOBS; JOBS accelerated the shift State di- 
rection in New Yoiic increased as a direct result of the state's enabling legislation, 
which requires the local districts to offer all JOBS components. Previously, local 
districts could select which employment and training services to offer, only 
CWEP was a required service. 

In most cases, the states are relying on field monitoring by state officials to 
oversee the local implementation of JOBS. Several states supplement this with 
statewide oversight committees and monitoring by case managers, Oklahoma is 
unique among the study states in having the capacity to conduct ongoing monitor- 
ing of program participation through its management information system. How- 
ever, none of these quality control mechanisms appear to have been introduced 
especially for JOBS or to have changed in any significant fashion as a result of 
JOBS. 

Unlike the major initiative undertaken in conjunction with implementing the 
Employment and Training Choices (ET) program in Massachusetts, none of the 
states in this study have chosen to devise major strategies in conjunction with 
JOBS to emphasize internally the changed focus of welfare programs or to change 
the reward structure for workers. Any initiatives that were undertaken occurred 
prior to implementing JOBS. Approaches to signaling an increased focus on pro- 
moting client self-sufficiency under JOBS have been limited, with states selec- 
tively using bulletins, memos, and consultants for specialized services and 
creating advisory boards composed of influential state people, Oregon created 
new job titles for four categories of frontline workers to signal the changes associ- 
ated with JOBS for service coordination and case management. Some signaling 
has occurred through in-service training programs, which arc discussed below. 

In-Service Training 

In preparing both managers and frontline staff to implement the JOBS pro- 
gram, all states have provided some in-service training to their personnel. Most of 
this training emphasized the regulatory and procedural changes associated with 
the state's JOBS program. States provided this training to all levels of staff in local 
offices through such methods as supervisor-worker training, workshops, and 
"train-the-trainer'* strategies. Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, and Texas also pro- 
vided special training for case managers. In Tennessee, county dircctore received 
in-service training on coordinating with other agencies and on marketing the 
JOBS program. 

One strategy for emphasizing the changed focus of welfare programs as envi- 
sioned in the federal legislation is to introduce attitudinal and behavioral changes 
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through in-service training programs. In providing in-service training to staff, rel- 
atively little emphasis was given to changing staff attitudes among the states with 
well-developed welfare employment programs prior to JOBS. Changing staff atti- 
tudes may be unnecessary given these states* earlier experiences with welfare-to- 
work programs. The exception to this was Oregon, which emphasized the 
self-sufficiency (^portunities that JOBS provided for clients. The emphasis on 
this theme was merited because it is in striking contrast to the emphasis given to 
obligations and sanctioning under Oregon's first welfare employment program. 
Those states with relatively less experience in operating welfare employment pro- 
grams placed greater emphasis on staff attitudes and presented JOBS as an c^por- 
tunity to promote clients' independence or as a mechanism for contributing to the 
economic development of the state. 



Implementing JOBS has not resulted in any significant state initiatives or ac- 
tions to change staff roles and responsibilities for frontline workers in local wel- 
fare agencies. In most states, the income maintenance workers are envisioned as 
having responsibility for informing clients about the JOBS program, determining 
their JOBS status, and making the appropriate referrals to the JOBS program. In 
general, these functions do not represent new responsibilities, however, because 
income maintenance workers fulfilled similar functions in earlier welfare employ- 
ment programs. Case management services are performed by several types of 
front-line workers in varying organizations across the ten states. Because of the 
recognition given to case management in the federal legislation, the states' designs 
for case management services are presented in a separate section of this report. 



At this juncture in JOBS implementation, none of the internal organizational 
variables of signaling, staffing, training, or quality control appear to be of signifi- 
cant concern in state welfare agencies. In part, this may reflect the states' ability to 
draw on their experiences with earlier welfare employment programs in imple- 
menting JOBS, but it may also be that these organizational variables will represent 
areas requiring further investment as states gain additional experience with JOBS. 
Additionally, the functions of frontline workers may need to be reexamined if 
agencies wish to promote the JOBS program effectively as well as to individualize 
services to participants and their children. Although the findings suggest that new 
roles and responsibilities have not been created in most states as a result of JOBS, 
the federal law requires that clients be provided with information about JOBS at 
the time of application or recertification for eligibility. This suggests that the infor- 
mation-giving responsibilities of income maintenance woricers may have in- 
creased. These workers also frequently fulfill gatekeeping or triage functions for 
the JOBS program. On this basis, increased attention to the roles and responsibil- 
ities of income maintenance workers may be merited as states begin to adjust their 
JOBS programs. 




STATE PROGRAM DESIGNS AND 
RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS 

The significance of the Family Support Act rests in part on its requirement that 
states provide q)ecific education, training and employment services to welfare re- 
cipients. The WIN program and subsequent amendments permitted states to offer 
a variety of employment and training services, and many chose to do so. But the 
federal government did not mandate any specific set of services, and the range of 
services available varied considerably both among and within the states. 

Under JOBS, states must offer four specific services to recipients. States are 
required to provide educational activities, including basic and remedial education 
to achieve lite^y. improve English proficiency, and achieve a high school or 
equivalent diploma. They must also offer job skills training, defioned as vocational 
training in technical job skills or training in a specific occupational area. Job read- 
iness activities to prepare participants for woik are also required Finally, states 
must provide job development and job placement, which consists of soliciting or 
discovering job openings, marketing participants, and securing job interviews for 
them (45 CFR 250.44). 

In addition to these required services, states must elect to offer at least two out 
of four employment-related activities: group and individual job search, on-the-job 
training, woik supplementation, and a community work experience program 
(CWEP) or an alternative woik experience program. States have the option of of- 
fering post-secondary education and of providing supportive services for individ- 
uals engaged in "self-initiated" education and training (45 CFR 250.48). 

An assessment of recipients* skills and employability must be performed to de- 
termine their needs for these services and for the child care and other supportive 
services that are rcquirM in order to participate. In designing their JOBS program, 
state welfare agencies m ust decide whether to base the choice and sequence of ser- 
vices solely on this assessment or to offer a particular set of servrices in a fixed 
sequence. 

Although the Family Support Act imposes many new mandates on the states, 
leaving them with less discretion than they had under WIN or the amendments of 
the 1980s, they still have considerable flexibility in developing their JOBS pro- 
grams. This section begins by describing the policies of the states regarding the 
design of their JOBS programs, including the flow of clients through program 
components. It then discusses the services that states have elected to include as 
JOBS components and compares them to the services available prior to the enact- 
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Have states designed their 
JOBS programs to provide a set 
sequence of sers/ices, or are the 
sers/ices provided by JOBS 
tailored to individual abilities 
and needs? Are some services 
being emphasized over others? 
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ment of JOBS. In practice, the design ct JOBS dq)ends on the amount of re- 
sources devoted to its component activities and services. The second half of this 
section describes how each state has allocated JOBS resources among program 
components and among the counties or weUEarc districts of the state. 

SEQUENCE AND CHOICE OF SERVICES 

In general, states have chosen an ""assessment-based'' design that does not 
specify a fixed sequence of services or emphasize one particular service over 
another* The sequence and choice of services is based on each participant's 
assessed abilities and needs. An exception is that some states refer job-ready 
participants to a particular set of employment services without a ftill 
assessment 

In designing a model of client flow, one critical decision facing a state is 
whether to track most participants through a fixed sequence of initial services or 
to assign them to services based on their assessed needs. Another decision is 
whether to emphasize some service or services over others. For example, a low- 
cost version of a fixed sequence program might refer all recipients to an initial pe- 
riod of job search, which would lead to employment for the most job-ready while 
reserving the more expensive education and training services for people who are 
not immediately employable. A high-cost version of a fixed sequence program 
might emphasize education, by first assessing recipients' educational attainment 
and referring them to the educational services needed to attain a certain level of 
proficiency. Only after their education needs were met would they be referred to 
training and employment services. (For examples of liigh- and low-cost programs, 
see Gueron and Pauly, 1991.) 

An alternative to a fixed sequence approach is to make an initial assessment of 
each recipient's abilities, needs, and preferences, and base the referral to services 
on this assessment. The judgments of the agency staff, after consultation with the 
participant, determine the selection and sequence of services. Since no particular 
service is emphasized, the mix of low- and high-cost services will depend on the 
judgments of the agency staff and the availability of services. In this study, this 
approach is termed an **assessment-based*' design. 

In all study states, JOBS is best described as having an assessment-based de- 
sign. According to the flow charts developed by the state welfare agencies, the 
model of client ftow is quite similar across the states. All AFDC applicants and 
recipients receive an orientation to JOBS at the welfare agency. JOBS participants 
are then selected or volunteer according to the procedures described below in sec- 
tion IX, ^^Participation in JOBS: Mandatory versus Voluntary.** The abilities and 
needs of participants are assessed and an employability plan is developed. They 
are then referred to one or more JOBS components based on the assessment. 

At least half the states deviate from this model to some extent by referring peo- 
ple to an initial service, or a sequence of initial services, prior to completing a full 
assessment Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Texas perform a partial assessment or 
screening that identifies individuals who are job-ready. People deemed job-ready 
are then tracked into job search and placement activities. New York, Oklahoma, 
and Oregon deviate from the assessment-based approach by permitting local of- 
fices to refer all recipients to job search for up to three weeks prior to the initial 
assessment, as altowed but not required by the federal legislation. After this brief 
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period of job search, recipients are assessed and referred to services based on this 
assessment 

As an example, the Texas Department of human Services has specified a set of 
services to be prov^d&d to job-ready recipients, and has negotiated contracts with 
other organizations to deliver this service package. The package includes job read- 
iness, job search, and job placement services. All AFDC recipients are subject to 
an initial screening, which sq)aiates the caseload into three Ser\'ice Levels. Ser- 
vice Level I participants, who are individuals without significant barriers to em- 
ployment and with either a high school education or recent ' /ork experience, are 
referred to the contractors. Service Level II participants, who are individuals with- 
out significant barriers to employment and with only nine to eleven years of edu- 
cation, are assessed and referred to services based on this assessment. Service 
Level m recipients, who have the greatest barriers to employment, are not as- 
sessed arKi receive no services. 

The federal legislation requires that teenage parents who have not completed 
high school participate in an educational activity. For these participants, JOBS has 
some of the characteristics of a fixed sequence program, since teenage parents are 
to be referred to an education activity rather than services chosen through the stan- 
dard assessment process. Minnesota's JOBS flow chart identifies teenage parents 
as a category distinct from other recipients and specifies that they attend school if 
this is appropriate. The flow charts of the other states do not indicate that teenage 
parents are to be treated differently from other parents. 

In Oregon, JOBS is less clearly assessment-based, in the sense that specific 
programs with a sequence of activities have been developed for certain clierts. 
The model program designed by the Oregon Human Resources Department for its 
seven full-service districts is the most prescribed program of any of the 10 states. 
An initial assessment is used to assign individuals to a "Placement Track*" or an 
"Enhanced Employment and Training Track.*' ITie Placement Track, which is de- 
signed for individuals who possess basic and vocational skiUs, provides job search 
skills training. The Enhanced Employment and Training Track is designed to offer 
a detailed list of activities, including job readiness activities and basic academic 
skills. Basic academic skiUs encompass a range of competencies, from basic read- 
ing, writing, and math skiUs to high school completion or the attainment r^f the 
GED. A separate program is designed for young parents that provides the addi- 
tional counseling, supportive services and monitoring needed by this group. Com- 
pared with the formal program designs in the other states, Oregon's places the 
greatest emphasis on basic education. Other states may in practice provide educa- 
tional slices to as many JOBS participants, but not as the result of an explicit 
design choice of the state welfare agency. 



Discussion 

Assessment-based programs are desirable if they promote referral to the ser- 
vices most needed by clients. When the fuU range of services is available, each 
participant can be assessed and referred to a set of services tailored to her unique 
needs. Assessment-based programs also have the advantage of giving the local 
agency flexibility to offer services that meet the needs of local labor markets and 
that draw upon the resources of the community. 

However, an assessment-based design does not guarantee that participants will 
obtain the services that they need. When the availability of services is limited, an 
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assessment-based approach may mean that clients arc in practice assessed as need- 
ing the services that are actually available. A potential advantage of a prescribed 
set and sequence of services is that it may assist in guaranteeing the availability of 
these services. Considering the low funding levels in some states, and the leiiance 
of many states on the resources of other wganizations, it is perhaps not surprising 
that they have chosen to implement programs that do not guarantee clients any 
particular set services. 

SERVICES SELECTED BY THE STATES 



What education, training, and 
employment services are 
offered and how do they differ 
from the services available prior 
to JOBS? 



All states offer the mandfttory services and have elected to offer job search 
and on-the*job training. Michigan, Minnesota, and New Yoric have also 
elected both work supplementation and CWEP, while Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania offer either work supplementation or CWEP. While most 
states offered some or all of these services prior to JOBS, JOBS permitted 
states to expand coverage to all parts of the state, serve more people, and in- 
crease the emphasis on educatkm. 



Prior to JOBS implementation, all states except Minnesota operated a WIN Dem- 
onstration program in at least some of their counties. All states except Mississippi and 
Tennessee operated one or more of the Title IV-A work programs, i.e. job search, woik 
supplementation, and CWEP. The services ofifered by the welfare agencies as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1988, just prior to passage of the Family Support Act, arc shown in Table 5. 
Eight states ofifered job search, six c^ered work supplementation, and five offered 
CWEP, although not all of these programs were available statewide. 

In addition to the services offered by the welfare agencies, AFDC recipients 
had access to services provided by other organizations. The Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (JTPA) is mandated to serve AFDC recipients on an "equitable basis,** 
and was a source of services prior to JOBS, especially on-the-job training and 
classroom skills training. Educational institutions and other training organizations 
served AFDC recipients who met their criteria for service, as did the employment 
service. As a result, some AFDC recipients in some areas had access to all the ser- 
vices available under JOBS. A goal of JOBS is to improve the access of AFDC 
recipients to the services provided by these other organizations. 

In implementing JOBS* Michigan, Minnesota, and New Yoric have elected to 
offer all four of the employment-related activities, as seen in Table 6. Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Pennsylvania offer job search and on-the-job training and either woric 
supplementation or CWEP. The other four states offer only job search and on-the- 
job training. Each of the states has also chosen to permit recipients to engage in 
post-secondary education, at least for two years. 

The states in the samfde have introduced few new types of employment and 
training services as a result of JOBS implementation. A comparison of Table 5 and 
Table 6 indicates that all states added on-the-job training to their list of program 
components and that Mississippi and Tennessee introduced job search. However, 
because AFDC recipients were eligible to receive on-the-job training from the 
JTPA prior to JOBS, the addition of on-the-job training to the list of program com- 
ponents may not have expanded the actual range of opportunities. 

A list of some of the changes in the services offered, while not exhaustive, in- 
dicates the incremental nature of JOBS implementation. Maryland, for example, 
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had introduced a sizeable training i»ogram iHior to JOBS, but did not offer reme- 
dial education for people under age 21 . Participation in the training program was 
voluntary. JOBS has necessitated mandatory program participation, at least nomi- 
nally, and more emphasis on education. In giving responsibility for the i»ogram to 
the JTPA, the state also decided to cease offering work siq)plementation and man- 
datoiy CWEP. In Michigan, the only new program component under JOBS is job 
readiness training. Because Minnesota emphasized education prior to JOBS, it is 
unclear whether JOBS has changed the mix of services. There has probably been 
an increase in the hours spent in GED and adult basic education in order to move 
closer to the 20-hour requirement and the increased availability of child care has 
probably expanded access to post-secondary education. In Mississippi, although 
responsibility for service deliv^ has been shifted to a different set of organiza- 
tions, it is not yet clear that clients will have access to a different set of services. 



TABLE 5: Characteristics ct State Wetfaro Employment Programs 
asofOctober 1,1988^ 



Geographic Scope Date of WIN Mandatory^ Required 

State Coverage Counties Demonstration Yes/No Participation Time 



Maryland 

WIN Demonstration 
Work Supplementation 
Job Search 
11 15 Waivers 

Michigan 
WIN Demonstration 
CWEP 

Work Supplementation 
Job Search 
1115 Waivers 

Minnesota 
WIN 
CWEP 

Work Supplementation 
Job Search 
11 15 Waivers 

Mississippi 
WIN Demonstration'^ 

New York 

WIN Demonstration 
CWEP 

Work Supplementation 
Job Search 
1115 Waivers 

Oklahoma 

WIN Demonstration 
CWEP 

Work Supplementation 
Job Search 
1115 Waivers 



Statewide 4/1/82 Yes 

Limited 8 No 

Statewide Yes 24 hours 

(Two demonstration projects: Employment Initiatives and Grant Diversion for AFDC recipients) 



Statewide 
Statewide 

Limited 6 
Statewide 

(WIN Demonstration) 



3/1/82 



Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 



Limited 10 Yes 

Limited 7 Yes 

Limited 11 No 

(3) Yes 
(Self-Employment Investment Den[K}nstration, serving 8 counties) 



Limited 



Yes 



(3) 5/1/85 Yes 

Statewide Yes 
Limited 36 No 

(3) Yes 
(Two projects: AFDC/TEAP and Shared Housing Demonstration) 



Statewide 1/1/82 Yes 

Statewide Yes 

Statewide No 

Statewide Yes 
(Assistance Payments- Work Incentive Program Waiver 
for Registration, for mothers with children under 6) 



Up to 8 weeks 



3 days 



8 weeks/year 



Up to 320 hours/year 
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New York now requires its counties to offer all JOBS components and expects 
more emphasis on education and less on CWEP. Michigan also expects more par- 
ticipants to go into education and fewer into CWER In Oidahoma, JOBS did not 
require significant design changes; however, administrators have the perception 
that a greater emphasis is being placed on educational components. Oregon and 
Pennsylvania had programs in place whose designs were consistent with JOBS 
and have not made major im)grammatic changes. Tennessee expects that the pro- 
gram will be more systematic, with a generally uniform partem of organizational 
relationships throughout the state. The range of services o£fer^ is similar to the 
preJOBS array, although there is mote emphasis on remedial education and on 
self-initiated post-secondary education. In Texas, the range of services is also sim- 
ilar, and again there is expected to be a greater emphasis on education. 

Looking across the states, it is apparent that the choice of employment and 
training services is related to the division of responsibility among the organiza- 
tions delivering JOBS services. Work supplementation and CWEP are designed 
around the welfare grant; the grant is diverted to an employer under work supple- 
mentation and the grant determines the number of hours of woik under CWEP. 
The welfare agency can administer these services more easily than other organiza- 



TABLE 5: Charocteristics of State Wetfcure Employment Programs 
as of October 1, 1988^ (continued) 



Geographic Scope Date of WIN Mandatory^ Required 

State Coverage Counties DemonstratioD Yes/No Participation Time 



Oregon 

WIN Demonstration 
Work Supplementation 
Job Search 
1115 Waivers 

Pennsylvania 

WIN Demonstration 

CWEP 

Job Search 

Tennessee 

WIN Demonstration 

Texas 
WIN Demonstration 
Job Search 
1115 Waivers 



Statewide 1/1/82 

Statewide 

Statewide 

(JOBS and New JOBS) 

Statewide NA 

Statewide 

Statewide 

Limited 2 l(V2/85 

Statewide 4/1/83 
Statewide 

(AFDC Fraud Control Project) 



Yes 

No 

Yes Up to 45 days 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

Yes 
Yes 



Up to 8 week^^ear 



Up to 30 days 



1 The programs reported here are those identified in the individual State Plans for Administration of Title IV>A of the 
Social Security Act 

2 Participation was required of all nonexempt individuals. Exempt individuals may volunteer. 

3 Program was in effect in the state, but coverage was not specified. 

4 A WIN Demonstration was introduced after October 1, 1988. 

Definitions: 

WIN — Work Incentive Program 

CWEP — Community Work Experience Program 
Source: 

Characteristics of State Plans for Aid to Families with Dependent ChUdren, 1989 Edition, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
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tions, since it has direct control over the grant. Job search and on-the-job tzaining, 
in contrast, do not depend on the amount of the welfare grant 

In the states where organizations other than the welfare agency have a major 
responsibility for operating the program, CWEP and work supplementation are 
less likely to be ofifered. The two states in which the JIPA operates JOBS, Mary- 
land and Tennessee, do not oflfer CWEP or woA supplementation. Mississippi, in 
which the community action agencies operate JOBS, does not offer work supple- 
mentation and offers an alternate work experience program where the hours of 
work do not depend on the amount of the welfare grant. The Texas welfare agency 
traditionally provides few services directly and is relying on a wide variety of 
other organizations to deliver JOBS services. Given its use of contractors and the 



TABLE 6: JOBS Services and Acthdttos Selected by States 



State 



Elective 



Optional 



Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

New York 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 
Texas 



Job Search 
On-the-job Training 



Job Search 
On-the-Job Training 
Work Supplementation 
CWEP 

Job Search 
On-the-Job Training 
Work Supplementation 
CWEP 

Job Search 
On-the-Job Training 



Job Search 
On-the-Job Training 
Work Supplementation 
CWEP 

Job Search 
On-thc-Job Training 
Work Supplementation 

Job Search 
On-the-Job Training 
Work Supplementation 

Job Search 
On-the-Job Training 
CWEP 

Job Search 
On-the-Job Training 

Job Search 
On-lhe-Job Training 



Post-Secondary Education 
Alternative Work Experience 
Self-Initiated Education and Training 
Other Activities 

Self-Initiated Education and Training 



Post-Secondary Education 
Self-Initiated Education and Training 
Otiier Activities 

Post-Secondary Education 
Alternative Work Experience 
Self-Initiated Education and Training 
Other Activities 

Post-Secondary Education 
Self-Initiated Education and Training 
Other Activities 



Post-Secondary Education 
Alternative Woric Experience 
Self-Initiated Education and Training 
Other Activities 

Alternative Work Experience 
Self-Initiated Education and Training 
Other Activities 

Post-Secondary Education 

Alternative Work Experience 

Self -Initiated Education and Training 

Post-Secondary Education 
Self-Initiated Education and Training 

Post-Secondary Education 

Self -Initiated Education and Training 
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JTPA, it is not suq)rising that it does not offer work supplementation or CWEP. 
Pennsylvania, whose SPOC program is contracted thiough the JTPA Service De- 
livery Areas, offers CWEP but not work supplementation. 



Discussion 

In sununary, states have responded to JOBS by making incremental changes in 
the design of their welfare employment programs. For many states, the mandate to 
perform an initial assessment and to offer a variety of educational services has re- 
quired new procedures and a change in emphasis. In contrast, the mandate to pro- 
vide two of the four elective employment-related activities has resulted in few 
new types of services in most states. 

The important change is not the introduction of new types of services, but 
rather the extension of program coverage to more jurisdictions and individuals and 
the emphasis on education. Faced with federally maiulated participation rates and 
the necessity for statewide operation by 1992, states have given priority to ex- 
panding the scope of the program. They have extended program coverage to more 
jurisdictions, making the availability of services more uniform across the state, 
and they generally plan to serve more individuals. In doing so, many states are re- 
lying on the types of services already in place and on an assessment-based design 
that can access these services for recipients. 

JOBS EXPENDITURES ON 
PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

States expect to spend their JOBS funds in very different ways. Most 
states that implemented JOBS early are spending significant amounts on ed- 
ucation and/or training. Those that delayed implementation are devoting a 
large share of their resources to the client processing tasks of assessment, em- 
ployability planning, and case management 



Which services and activities are 
being financed with JOBS funds? 
How are states allocating their 
JOBS funds among components 
of the program? 



The states' expectations about how their JOBS funds will be spent reflect 
many implementation choices. Tible 7 contains their projections of the distribu- 
tion of JOBS expenditures among components of the program in federal fiscal 
year 1991. The table includes only expenditures for the JOBS components fi- 
nanced at the enhanced federal matching rate and excludes expenditures for child 
care, other supportive services, and administrative costs. , 

These estimates, which were generally provided by state administrators, are 
based on various sources of information. A few states have the capacity to track 
expenditures by service component and could make projections for 199L But for 
many states, these estimates are b&^ed on legislative appropriations, state agency 
allocation decisions, local plans, or contracts negotiated with providers. Becaase 
case managers are frequently responsible for performing the assessment and de- 
veloping the employability plan, several states combine their expenditures on 
these functions and list them all as either assessment and employability plan de- 
velopment or as case management In at least one state, the estimates are based on 
information about the distribution of participants across services, rather than on 
the expenditures for services. 

States have made very different choices in spending their JOBS funds. All 
states except Oklahoma and Oregon are devoting significant shares of their funds 
to assessment, employability plan development, and case management. Minne- 
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sota, Mississippi, and Texas devote particularly large shares of their funds to these 
functions. Mississiiqpi uses almost two*fifths of its JOBS expenditures for case 
management, whik Minnesota and Texas use one-half or more of their funds for 
this purpose. In Minnesota, case management services are viewed as a central 
component of the program. In Texas, case management is almost the only compo- 
nent of the program for participants in the Service Level n category. In contrast, 
Oregon has allocated only small amounts for these services, although it uses job 
readiness activities to perform ongoing assessments of client*s abilities and needs. 
Oregon's program of job readiness activities is absorbing 58 percent of the state's 
JOBS expenditures. Oklahoma has also allocated small amounts to these initial 
services, which are perfomoed by the staff re^ponsiUe for income maintenance. 

Some states are making substantial ^pendituies on high-cost services de- 
signed to increase earning c^)acity, including basic and secondary education, 
post-secondary educfation, job skills training, and vocational education. Maryland, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania have allocated 20 percent or more of their JOBS 
funds for education. Michigan is spending 35 percent of its JOBS funds on educa- 
tion and self-initiated education and training, which includes post-secondary edu- 
cation. Maryland, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania are spending 25 percent or more 
of their JOBS funds for jobs skills training and vocational education. These states 
implemented JOBS in 1989 and are spending relatively large amounts on the 
program. 



TABLE 7: Expected Allocation of Funds for JOBS Sendees 
(Excluding Supportive Services arKi Child Core) 
Federal Fiscal Year 1991 





Maryland' 


Michigan 


Minnesota^ 


Mississippi 


New York 


Assessment and employability 
plan development 


$5,516,546* 


$4,602,224* 


$1378.811 


NA^ 


$7,500,000 


Case management 




NA* 


5.685.550' 


$850,407 


2.000.000 


Education 


4.845.805 


3.746.600 


571399 


262.000 


2.400.000 


Post-secondary education 


385.387 


0 


538.745 


0 


1.700.000 


Job readiness activities 


3.012.621 


74.813 


286.199 


NA^ 


5.100.000 


Job skills training / 
vocational education 


5.392.517 


3.469.017 


4.751.674' 


352.133 


2.200.000 


Job development and job 
placement 


NA' 


402.709 


NA' 


763.800' 


1.100.000 


Job search 


781.531 


3.045.766 


997.818 


NA' 


14.100.000* 


Work experience 


NA' 


1.127.310 


24.163 ' 


0 


3.000.000 


On-the-job-training 


272.005 


98.671 


76.395 


0 


800.000 


Work supplementation 


0 


0 


13.184 


0 


600.000 


Self-initiated education 
and training 


0 


3.500,110 


0 


0 


2,400.000 


Other work, education or training 


1.373.786^ 


0 


0 


0 


15.400.000 


Other costs matched at the 
Medicaid rate 


0 


735.569 


0 


0 


0 
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Most of the states that implemented JOBS in October 1990 are not yet devot- 
ing large amounts of funds to education or training services. It is noteworthy that 
Mississippi and Texas, which are spending very limited amounts on seivices, have 
acknowledged the emphasis on education in the Family Support Act by using 
some of their veiy linuted funds for adult education. The $ 1 million appropriation 
for education by the Texas legislature, which was matched by $1.7 in federal 



TABLE 7: Expected Allocation of Funds for JOBS Services 
(Excluding Supportive Sendees end Child Core) 
Federal Fiscal Yeor 1991 (continued) 





Oklahoma 


Oregon* 


Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Assessment and employability 
pian ucveiopmcni 


$275,000 


$80,957 


$1^345'^ 


$253,125 


NA'* 


Case management 


0 


701348'° 


NA" 


22.540 


$14,100,000'* 


Education 


2.000.000 


834.468 


6.695.126 


0 


2.740.000 


Post-secondary education 


0 


0 


931.073 


0 


0 


Job readiness activities 


560.000 


6.541.700 


3.427.887 


0 


0 


Job skills training / 
vocational education 


167.525 


172.457 


12.452.392 


0 


0 


Job development and job 
placement 


550.000 


69.158 


NA" 


0 


0 


Job search 


837.627 


1.768.100 


3.940.373 


0 


5300.000 


Work experience 


1.225.000 


151.987 


976325 


0 


0 


On-the-job-training 


25.000 


0 


270384 


0 


0 


Work supplementation 


60.000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Self-initiated education 
and training 


0 


0 


NA" 


0 


0 


Other work, education or training 


325.000 


289.639 


452336 


0 


0 


Other costs matched at the 


0 


715.885" 


0 


0 


0 



Medicaid rate 



NA Funds arc not allocated to this category separately. 

1 Actual expenditures for January 1, 1990 to November 30, 1990. 

2 Expenditures for assessment and employability plan development include expenditures for case management 

3 Expenditures for other activities include expenditures for job development and placement and woric experience programs. 

4 Actual expenditures for October 1, 1989 to September 30, 1990. Includes transportation and other work-related supportive services 
and administrative costs. 

5 Expenditures for case management include some expenditures for classroom training, work experience, and job placement activities. 

6 Estimated from amounts budgeted for October 1, 1990 to June 30, 1991. 

7 Funds allocated to case management include assessment and employability plan development, job readiness activities, job 
development and job placement, and job search when performed by a case manager. 

8 Includes expenditures for services performed by the Job Service, such as job search, job development and placement, and other 
activities. 

9 Estimates are for October 1, 1990 to June 30, 1991. Includes expenditures for participants in the Enhanced and Basic Programs. 

10 Case management for teenagers. 

1 1 Includes $7 1 5,885 for stait-up costs . 

12 Expenditures for assessment and employabUity plan development are counted twice, here and as a component of expenditures for 
other services. 

13 Expenditures for these services are included in expenditures for other service components. 

14 Includes other functions such as outreach, orientation, assessment, employment development planning, conciliation, and 
determination of good cause. 
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funds, was the only increase in funding for JOBS services resulting from JOBS 
implementation. 

Expenditures on low-cost services, including job search, work experience, on- 
the-job training and work supplementation, are quite limited in many states. Work 
experience and wc^ supplementation do not require large expenditures, and on- 
the-job training is generally contributed by the JTPA. The exception is job search, 
which is receiving substantial amounts in selected states. However, in some states, 
expenditures listed as job search in fact support additional activities. The large 
amount for job search in New Yoric represents funds transferred to the Department 
of Labor for a range of services in addition to job search, including job develop- 
ment and placement In Texas, all the funds used for the contracts for Service 
Level I recipients are listed as job search, although contractors may provide some 
additional services including low-intensity case management, job readiness activ- 
ities, and job placement. 



Discussion 



Are JOBS programs designed to 
vary among the local welfare 
offices in each state? How are 
JOBS funds allocated among 
the local offices? 



Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, with relatively 
generous resources and experience in operating welfare employment programs, 
are using these resources to obtain education and training opportunities for JOBS 
clients. But states with less generous resources are using them more strategically 
to meet the federal participation mandates. In the absence of enough funds to pur- 
chase services, Mississippi and Texas are funding case managers who are ex- 
pected to refer JOBS participants to other programs. The Direct Delivery 
Handbook of the Texas Department of Human Services states explicitly that the 
case manager is to "help clients tap their own and other resources that will help 
them achieve case goals.** The welfare agency is depending on other organizations 
to provide the education and training services for JOBS participants. 

Perhaps the main lesson to be drawn from Table 7 is that resources other than 
JOBS funds are helping to support the program. This is most clear for Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Texas, which are spending small amounts of funds, or no funds, on 
some or all of their JOBS services. These state welfare agencies are clearly count- 
ing on tlie services of other organizations to implement the program. While this is 
less obvious in other states, most of their welfare agencies are also implementing 
JOBS with the expectation that other organizations will contribute their resources 
to JOBS participants. Arrangements for accessing the resources of other organiza- 
tions for JOBS participants is discussed in section V. 

PLANNED INTRASTATE VARIATION IN PROGRAM 
DESIGN AND RESOURCES 

State welfare agencies have designed their JOBS programs to be uniform 
across the state, but differences are expected due to variat'ons in local condi- 
tions. In all states except New York, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, funds are 
allocated to local welfare offices based on their caseloads and are not ex- 
pected to be a source of variation in JOBS implementation. 

Although JOBS must be implemented statewide by 1992, the program need 
not be uniform in all jurisdictions. The extent of intrastate variation is an important 
issue to be addressed in studying JOBS implementation and will be examined ex- 
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tensively in the local-levd researcii. In examining state decisions, the main issue 
is whether theie is planned variation in the state-level program design. 

No state welfare agencies a^iear to have built qiecific regional variation into 
the design of their JOBS program. Some of them, however, permit or encourage 
variation by delegating responsibilities to local ofBces. Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Yoiic, and Oregon give local welfare offices considerable formal authority to 
design their own {xograms. Local discretion is to be expected in Minnesota and 
New York, where public assistance is administered by the counties. Minnesota re- 
quires that certain elements of STRIDE be uniform across the state, but permits 
each county to design its own program within these parameters. In New York, 
JOBS implementation has meant a significant reduction in the wide discretion pre- 
viously given to counties, which are now required to offer all mandatory and elec- 
tive JOBS services. But state regulations q)ecify that counties, "should be given 
maximum flexibility... to meet kx:al needs," and programs are expected to vaiy 
from one county to another. 

In Michigan, where public assistance is state-administered, local offices devel- 
oped their own plans for the programs operating prior to JOBS. They continue to 
develop their own plans and considerable diversity is anticipated. In Oregon, de- 
centralized planning is new with JOBS and is viewed as a desirable means of ad- 
justing for varying labor markets and client needs. 

In Maryland, the other state where public assistance is administered by the 
counties, JOBS services are primarily the responsibility of the Department of Em- 
ployment and Economic Development, working through the local JTPA Service 
Delivery Areas. In contrast to Minnesota and New York, the state-level organiza- 
tions with primary responsibility (or JOBS in Maryland make a strong effort to 
assure a uniform model of service administration. Hence, the evidence to date in- 
dicates that states that administer public assistance may not have more uniform 
designs for their JOBS program than states in which the counties administer public 
assistance. Whether the locus of administrative authority influences the unifor- 
mity of program design will be explored further in the local-level research. 

Even when a state intends that the model of service delivery be uniform within 
the state, intrastate variations could be expected due to factors such as differences 
in funding, in the number and capacity of service providers, interagency relation- 
ships, labor markets, and the needs of the clients. Intrastate variation can also be 
expected when direct reqxHisibility for providing JOBS services is transferred 
from the welfare agency to other local agencies, such as the SDAs and community 
action agencies, or wh^ private contractors are the primaiy providers. 

Geographic differences in funding levels within the states are not expected to 
be a major source of variation in the majority of states. Most states allocate funds 
to k)cal welfare offices or counties based on the AFDC caseload or the number of 
people required to participate in JOBS. The distribution of funds among localities 
has been an issue only in Pennsylvania, whk^h operates a "low intensity" New Di- 
rections track and a "high intensity" Single Point of Contact (SPOC) track. 
Caseloads arc the basis for the distribution of funds for New Directions and, over 
the long-run, for SPOC as well. But prior to JOBS, funds for SPOC were distrib- 
uted according to the scope of local programs rather than caseloads. Of the state's 
two major urban areas, the Pittsburgh area mounted a more ambitious SPOC pro- 
gram than Philadelphia and received considerably more SPOC funds per AFDC 
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case. When JOBS was implemented^ funding limitations made it unfeasible to 
"level up** Philadelphia's allocation to that of the Pittsburgh area« A reluctance of 
state officials to penalize localities that undertook ambitious programs, and state 
political dynamics, made it unfeasible to ''level down*" the allocation the Pitts- 
burgh area. In 1990, the resulting diq>arities were large and reducing them had be- 
come one of the most important items on the state-level JOBS agenda. 

Two states. New York and Oklahoma, do not make an initial allocation of 
funds to kxal agencies but instead allocate funds based on the local agencies' lev- 
els of activity. This approach, in which funding follows rather than precedes local 
activity, does not appear to have slowed the pace of JOBS implementation in 
Oklahoma or produced problematic variations among counties. The state estab* 
lishes goals that its local offices must meet and monitors them closely, and the 
funding mechanism assists rather than hinders this state control. 

In New York State, the decision to allocate funds to counties based on their 
level of activity stems from a different set of factors. New York's counties admin- 
ister public assistance and finance approximately half of the non-federal share of 
costs. Counties initiate expenditures and submit claims to the state to receive fed- 
eral and state reimbursement. The decision to use this approach for JOBS, and not 
give counties an initial allocation of funds, is consistent with standard practice in 
New York. Nonetheless, it is viewed by welfare advocates in the state as a signif- 
icant policy decision in light of the fiscal strains facing many counties. Advocates 
argue that some counties will make greater efforts than others, and the overall pace 
of JOBS implementation will be slowed, when 'Hhe local dollar of expenditures is 
the first dollar." 

New York is the only study state in which the localities finance a share of the 
cost of JOBS. In the other states with county-administered public assistance pro- 
grams, Maryland and Minnesota, the state pays the full cost of JOBS. Maryland 
awards funds to each JlPA Service Delivery Area based on its caseloads. Minne- 
sota makes two allocations to counties. An Employment and Training Block 
Grant, requiring no local match, finances all services except case management. 
Case management is financed by a separate allocation, which required a county 
match of 25 percent until January 1991, when the state assumed the county share. 
Both allocations are based primarily on caseloads, with greater weight given to 
cases in the target groups. 



A premise of this project is that the operation of JOBS must be examined at the 
local level, where front-line workers deliver the components of the program. The 
next phase of the project studies three local welfare offices within each state to 
determine how JOBS is being implemented and the degree of variation within 
each state. The research reported here indicates that if JOBS varies among the 
local offices, as expected, the variation will be due to local factors rather than an 
explicit state design. 
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ACCESSING SERVICES FOR 
JOBS PARTICIPANTS 



How are the activities of the 
welfare agency coordinated 
with those of other agencies? 
To what extent does the state 
welfare agency contract with 
other agencies for JOBS services? 



The Family Support Act gives state welfare agencies several options for ob- 
taining the services that are delivered through the JOBS program. Welfare agen- 
cies can provide the services directly, purchase them from other organizations, or 
obtain them from other organizations without payment. The need to obtain ser- 
vices without payment stems from funding constraints and from the provision in 
the Act that JOBS funds can only be used to purchase services that are *'not other- 
wise available on a nonreimbursable basis/' 

This section begins by discussing the most important contracts and agreements 
that welfare agencies have negotiated to purchase services from other organiza- 
tions. Some state welfare agencies have contracted out many or all JOBS services, 
while others have chosen to provide more services directly. The arrangements that 
state welfare agencies have made to obtain resources from other agencies on a 
non-reimbursable basis, or without payment, are then outlined. 

Of the agencies that serve JOBS participants, the Job Training Partnership Act 
and educational agencies are particularly important in most states. This section de- 
scribes the linkages that have been developed between the state welfare agency 
and the JTPA organizations. In many states, the JTPA organizations are paid con- 
tractors to the welfare agency. In all states, to a greater or lesser degree, the JTPA 
also serves JOBS clients with its own funds, i.e. on a non-reimbursable basis. The 
section ends by discussing how welfare agencies access the educational services 
that are provided as JOBS components and how the role of education in welfare 
employment programs has changed as a result of JOBS implementation. 

INTERAGENCY RELATIONSHIPS AND 
CONTRAaiNG FOR SERVICES 

Although responsibility for administering JOBS is lodged with the welfare 
agency, various agencies serve JOBS participants. In all states, the welfare 
agency involved other agencies in planning for JOBS. 

All states except Oklahoma contract with other agencies to provide a sub- 
stantial share of JOBS services. The JTPA is the sole state contractor in 
Maryland and Tennessee. State or local welfare agencies in all other states ex- 
cept Mississippi and Oklahoma contract with the JTPA for selected services 
or in selected localities. Some state welfare agencies have contracted with a 
small number of provider organizations, while the Michigan state welfare 
agency and local New York agencies have negotiated contracts with a great 
variety of state and local agencies. 
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Under WIN. responsibility for administering employment and training pro- 
grams for AFDC recipients was shared jointly by the welfare agency and the em- 
ployment security agency. Beginning in 1981, states had the option of operating a 
WIN Demonstration program in which the welfare agency would assume full re- 
sponsibility for program administration. The Family Support Act mandates this in- 
stitutional arrangement, giving the state welfiare agency full responsibility for 
administering JOBS or. where public assistance is administered locally, for super- 
vising its administration. 

In assuming this responsibility, welfare agencies continue to rely on the capac- 
ity of other organizations to dehver education, training, and employment services. 
For these organizations — educational agencies, the JTPA, the employment secu- 
rity agency, and others — the delivery of education, training and employment ser- 
vices is their primary purpose. For this reason, welfare agencies naturally look to 
them for the capacity and expertise to deliver JOBS services. 

The Family Support Act recognizes the role of other agencies by requiring that 
the governor coordinate the activities under JOBS with other relevant employ- 
ment, training, and education programs in the state. Some specific mechanisms for 
achieving coordination are mandated. The state JOBS plan must be submitted to 
the State Job Training Coordinating Council, which assists the governor in setting 
policy for the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program. In addition, the state 
welfare agency must consult with the state education agency and the agency re- 
sponsible for administering the JTPA to promote coordination in the planning and 
delivery of services. Because the linkages with the JTPA and education agencies 
are particularly important, they are discussed individually later in this section. 



Interagency Planning 
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Interagency planning for JOBS implementation, a first step in interagency co- 
ordination, occurred in all ten states. In some states, such as Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, JOBS is part of a broader interagency effort that was already underway 
to improve the education and skills of the population. In Pennsylvania, the Single 
Point of Contact (SPOC) Program was created in 1987 through the cooperative 
efforts of four agencies: the welfare agency, the JTPA, the employment security 
agency, and the education agency. When New Directions was implemented in 
1989, SPOC became the high-intensity track of a two-track program. Michigan 
had created the Michigan Huma'> Investment Fund Board, which was attempting 
to integrate all education and training programs in the state into the Michigan Op- 
portunity System. Agencies in these states had considerable experience in joint 
planning prior to JOBS and continued to plan together for JOBS implementation. 

Minnesota had also launched an interagency effort prior to JOBS to increase 
the economic independence of the disadvantaged and unemployed, creating a De- 
partment of Jobs and Training to link employment and training programs with 
welfare, education, economic development, and related activities. These linkages 
were well established when the state began preparing for JOBS and joint planning 
had become routine. 

In Maryland and Oklahoma, the governor played a particularly prominent rok in 
bringing agencies together into an effective planning process. In Maryland, the 
Govemor*s Emptoyment and Training Council for the JTPA took primary responsibil- 
ity for developing the policies and procedures for Project Independence (PI). The 
council is composed of representatives finom tlie state and local agencies operating PI, 
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providing strong linkage among these organizations through an arm of the gover- 
nor, William Donald Schaef^. This arrangement has enabled the governor to exeit 
considerable control over the program, which is noteworthy because Maryland 
operates a state-supervised, locally administered public assistance program. 

In Oklahoma, Governor Henry Bellmon called for the development of an inter- 
agency agreement to assure that JOBS would be closely integrated with other em- 
ployment, training, and educational programs. This led to the creation of a JOBS 
Interagency Task Force, which undertook the planning to implement the program. 
Partly as a result of the governor's call for agreement and the work of the task 
force, the welfare agency in Oklahoma obtains services firom all other state agen- 
cies without payment, or on a non-reimbursable basis. 

Interagency cooperation is the basis for JOBS implementation in Tennessee, 
where most of the resources are provided by the JTPA. Administrators of the state 
welfare agency and the labor department, which administers the JTPA, worked 
closely to develop the precursor to JOBS, in which JTPA funds were used to pro- 
vide employment and training services for AFDC recipients. When legislative ap- 
propriations for JOBS services were not forthcoming, they decided that JTPA 
funds would be the primary source of services. Once the two departments had 
reached this agreement, a JOBS Advisory Council was created to involve other 
state agencies that could contribute to the achievement of JOBS objectives. As 
might be expected, the tightest link in the planning process is between the welfare 
and labor departments, which has been described as a marriage. 

In both New York and Oregon, many state agencies were brought into the plan- 
ning process. Oregon's Welfare Reform Steering Committee, which included rep- 
resentatives of recipients, labor, and business as well as government agencies, 
made the major policy decisions needed to begin JOBS. New York established 
several interagency groups to advise the drafters of the JOBS legislation and to 
assist in planning for JOBS. Because public assistance is administered by the 
counties in New York, few commitments were made by the state agencies. The 
task of negotiating most formal agreements was left to the counties, which must 
engage in their own local planning process. 

Other states, such as Mississippi and Texas, had less experience with inter- 
agency planning, and JOBS encouraged new interactions. New interagency rela- 
tionships were required in Mississippi, where, just prior to JOBS implementation, 
the governor created a new Department of Human Services through the consolida- 
tion of several state agencies. The Welfare Reform Interagency Council, which he 
appointed to discuss JOBS and welfare reform in general, was a vehicle for estab- 
lishing relationships between the Department and other state agencies. Texas cre- 
ated two interagency groups to plan for JOBS, a State Agency Executive 
Committee and an Interagency Planning Group, made up of mid-level managers 
of the relevant agencies. In both Mississippi and Texas, the argument has been 
made that planning for JOBS was perfomied primarily by the welfare agency, and 
that the most significant accomplishment of these interagency efforts was the in- 
troduction of a planning process to be used in the future. 
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Because few welfare agencies have the capacity to deliver education, training, 
and employment services, a large share of JOBS funds are used by welfare agen- 
cies to purchase services from other organizations. Most agencies rely heavily on 
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contracts or agreements with other governmental agencies or, to a lesser degree, 
with private or non-profit organizations. In the 10 study states, several patterns of 
contracting are evident 

Welfare agencies in two states, Maryland and Tennessee, have transferred al- 
most all of the operational responsibility for JOBS to the state JTPA agency. In 
both states, all funds for JOBS education, training, and employment services have 
been transferred to the JTPA, as well as responsibility for meeting the federal par- 
ticipation and targeting mandates. The JTPA, through its local Service Delivery 
Areas (SDAs), secures all employment and training services for participants. The 
SDAs also have responsibility for performing assessments, developing the em- 
ployability plans, and arranging for and referring participants to all JOBS services. 

Although the transfer of responsibility is similar in these two states, the trans- 
fer of resources is quite different. Maryland in effect purchases services from the 
JTPA using JOBS funds. Tennessee, in contrast, contracted with the state JTPA 
agency in order to draw upon the resources of the JTPA. The state legislature, fac- 
ing inadequate tax revenues, appropriated no funds for education, training, or em- 
ployment services for JOBS participants. Under the contract between the welfare 
agency and the state JTPA agency, the welfare agency transfers its funds for child 
care and other supportive services to the JTPA. In exchange, all education, train- 
ing, and employment services for JOBS participants are to be provided by local 
Service Delivery Areas with JTPA funding. 

In Pennsylvania, JOBS relies heavily on interagency cooperation and sharing 
of responsibility. Most JOBS expenditures are made through the Single Point of 
Contact (SPOC) program, which is a cooperative arrangement among the welfare 
agency, the JTPA, the employment service, and the education agency. A task force 
composed of staff from these agencies has primary policy and management re- 
sponsibilities. While SPOC contracts through the JTPA Service Delivery Areas, 
the JTPA is an equal partner with the other agencies. 

The Minnesota welfare agency also has a close working relationship with the state 
employment and training agency. Under a negotiated agreement between the two 
agencies, the state employment and training agency assists in the management of 
STRIDE by overseeing the local employment and training service providers. These 
local providers arc chosen by the counties and are under contract to the counties, but 
they must be certified by the state agency. By requiring counties to contract with cer- 
tified employment and training providers, a majority of whkh are also JTPA provid- 
ers, the state built STRIDE on the existing employment and training netwoik. 

In three states, the state welfare agency has contracted with both state and local 
agencies. The Mississippi welfare agency contracts with the state education agency 
for adult education programs and with the community action agency in each region for 
case management. Texas is contracting for $2.74 million in adult education services 
through the state education agency. Texas is also ending about $5.3 million for ser- 
vices for its most job-ready clients, those in Service Level I, through 13 contracts ne- 
gotiated with local providers under a competitive bidding procCvSS. A private for-profit 
firm» Maximus, won contracts in the largest urban areas, which together account for 
close to half of all AFDC cases in the counties operating JOBS. Michigan spends a 
large proportion of its JOBS funds through a great many contracts negotiated at the 
local level with stale and local oiganizations. 
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Oregon spends about three-quaiters of its JOBS funds through contracts with ; 
local organizations. The state welfare agency negotiated a prime contract in each 
local district with either the JTPA Service Delivery Area or the community col- 
lege, which in turn subcontracts with other local organizations. The JIPA is the 
prinoe contractor in 9 of the state's IS local districts, the community college in the 
remaining 6 districts. 

The state welfare agencies in New York and Oklahoma rely less heavily on 
contracts than the other states, although for different reasons. Because JOBS is ad- 
ministered by the counties in New York, the state welfare agency does not in gen- 
eral contract directly for services, leaving this to the counties, which contract with 
a great variety of organizations. A major exception is a demonstration program op- 
erated by public and private contractors that provides intensive case management 
and other services to small groups of volunteers. In addition, the state continues to 
transfer funds to the Department of Labor for job placement services, as it did 
under WIN, and is providing some support for educational activities. Oklahoma is 
a sharp contrast to the other states, using less than 3 percent of its funds to pur- 
chase education, employment, and training services. Virtually all services are ob- 
tained on a non-reimbursable basis under agreements negotiated between the 
welfare agency and other state and local agencies. 



Discussion 



To what extent are education, 
training, and employment ser- 
vices being obtained for JOBS 
participants on a * non-reimburs- 
able basis/ i.e., funded from 
sources other than JOBS? 



The Family Support Act gives state welfare agencies full responsibility for ad- 
ministering JOBS. But this mandate and the mandate to coordinate with service 
providers are potentially in conflict If other agencies are given responsibility, the 
administrative control of the welfare agency is weakened. In reviewing slate 
JOBS plans, the Department of Health and Human Services expressed concern 
that the welfare agencies in four states did not exert sufficient authority over 
JOBS. State administrators, in contrast, view their strong interagency relation- 
ships as necessary to the success of the program. 

The practice of contracting for services also helps explain why states are expe- 
riencing delays and difficulty in reporting on the distribution of expenditures 
among JOBS components as requested by the federal government Most states 
write contracts or allocate funds for a program or for a set of services, rather than 
for specific components. Tracking expenditures on specific components requires 
the collection of information that may not be generated in the course of program 
operations. 

OBTAINING RESOURCES ON A 
NON-REiMBURSABLE BASIS 

In all states, JOBS participants are being served by education, training, 
and etnployinent prosrams other than those funded by JOBS. Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Texas are relying on other programs for a large share of the 
services for JOBS participants. While other states cannot estimate the value 
of services obtained on a non-reimbursable basis, they are implementing 
JOBS with the expectation that significant amounts of resources will be 
drawn from other organizations* 



Under the Family Support Act, states are expected to secure services for JOBS 
clients in two ways: by purchasing them with JOBS funds and by obtaining them 
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from other programs without payment The need to obtain services from other or- 
ganizations without payment stems not only from funding constraints, but also 
from the provision in the Act that specifies that JOBS frinds can only be used to 
purchase services or activities that are "not otherwise available on a nonreimburs- 
able basis" (42 U.S.C. 685(b)). This provision is designed to encourage the main- 
tenance of effort by organizations that are afready serving AFDC recipients. 

According to the federal regulations, services that are available on a non-reimburs- 
able basis are tliose that governments make available to most eligible residents or to 
the low-income population. For example, state laws guarantee all children access to 
primary and secondaiy education without regard to the availability of funding. This 
means that JOBS funds cannot be used to pay for a standard high school education, 
since it is available without payment The Family Support Act envisions that resources 
bom other programs will be obtained through interagency "coordination.** The re- 
qx)nsibility for coordination is given to the Governor, who must assure that JOBS is 
coordinated with the JTPA and other relevant employment, training, and education 
programs available in the state. 

Significant resources for JOBS participants are being obtained from other 
agencies through coordination. As is discussed in more detail below, the JTPA and 
educational agencies are important sources of services in ail states. But to go be- 
yond this generalization is difficult In the majority of states, it is not possible to 
estimate the share of services being purchased with JOBS funds, compared to the 
share being obtained on a non-reimbursable basis. This inability stems in part from 
the difficulty of estimating the value of services obtained without payment. In ad- 
dition, state and local welfare agencies often have no way of ascertaining the ex- 
tent of the resources being obtained from other service providers. 

In three states, the approximate share of services being obtained on a non-re- 
imbursable basis is fairly clear. As Table 7 makes clear, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Texas are expecting to obtain most education, employment, and training ser- 
vices from other agencies without payment Tennessee and Mississippi, which are 
spending modest amounts of JOBS funds, have entered into formal agreements 
with other state agencies to obtain services on a non-reimbursable basis. The Ten- 
nessee Departments of Human Services and Labor have negotiated a contract 
under which the Department of Labor agrees to provide all services except child 
care to JOBS clients using JTPA funds. The Mississippi Department of Human 
Services has negotiated memoranda of understanding with many agencies, includ- 
ing the Department of Education, JTPA Service Delivery Areas, the Employment 
Security Commission, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Unlike Tennes- 
see, the agreements in Mississippi do not specify the number of peq)le to be 
served, and administrators cannot be confident that services will be made avail- 
able. But Mississippi is contracting for few services oth^r than case management 
and a small amount for adult education, so that services will be provided on a non- 
reimbursable basis to the extent that they are provided at all. 

Texas is spending modest amounts of JOBS funds and is relying heavily on 
other agencies for services. However, the state-level interagency planning process 
is not well developed, and the Texas Department of Human Services has not nego- 
tiated agreements with other agencies for services on a non-reimbursable basis. 
While the department is dependent on resources from other agencies, it is unclear 
to what extent these services will be forthcoming, especially in view of the decline 
in federal funding for the JTPA program in Texas. 
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In Pennsylvania and Gkiabomz, it is possible to infer how resources from other 
agencies are supplementing JOBS expenditures. Pennsylvania has a two-track 
system that concentrates JOBS funds on the high-intensity Single Point of Contact 
program. According to state policy, all education and training sendees for clients 
following the low-intensity New Directions track are being obtained on a non-re- 
imbursable basis from a variety of organizations under various arrangements. 
Oklahoma uses less than 3 percent of its JOBS funds to purchase education, train- 
ing, and employment services. The state's Department of Human Services has ne- 
gotiated agreements with numerous agencies for slices on a non-reimbursable 
basis, including the state's Department of Education, the Employment Security 
Commission, the Department of Vocational and Technical Education, the 12 Ser- 
vice Delivery Areas of the JTPA, the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma, and the Em- 
ployment and Training Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor. Because 
Oklahoma's JOBS program has achieved a high participation rate, we can infer 
that these agencies are serving significant numbers of JOBS clients. 



Discussion 



In what ways and to what extent 
has the JTPA assisted in JOBS 
implementation? 
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Services obtained from other agencies through coordination are a significant 
addition to the services purchased with JOBS funds in most states. In states that 
arc spending relatively large amounts for JOBS services, coordination appears to 
have the intended effect of accessing services for JOBS participants that are al- 
ready available in the community. However, low expenditure states arc rclying on 
the resources of other agencies as an alternative to appropriating new funds for 
JOBS services. When welfare agencies are dependent on the resources of other 
agencies, and AFDC recipients must compete with other groups for these limited 
resources, there is no assurance that JOBS clients will be adequately served. 

In several states, there are questions about the ability of the welfare agency to 
obtain services from other state and local agencies without payment. As a field as- 
sociate noted: 

When the support services and the education, training and employment compo- 
nents arc funded by JOBS, the case manager's brokerage ability will be strong. 
For those services and programs which are dependent on the cooperation and 
"good will" of other agencies on a nonreimbursed basis, obtaining access for a 
JOBS participant will be more difficult 

In the words of a state administrator, "Money talks." The ability of welfare 
agencies to purchase services for JOBS participants helps insure that they will 
have access to the education and training they need to become self*sufRcient. 

LINKAGES TO AND PROVISION OF SERVICES BY 
THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 

The JTPA is playing a major role in JOBS implementation in all study 
states* In all states, formal interagency agreements have been negotiated be* 
tween the JTPA and the welfare agency at the state and/or local levels* In 
eight of the states, these are financial contracts for services to be performed 
by the JTPA agencies* In two of these states, the JTPA has been given the lead 
responsibility for administering all or most components of JOBS* Addition* 
ally, in all states the JTPA is serving AFDC recipients with its own funds, but 
it is unclear whether more or fewer JTPA resources are being devoted to 
AFDC recipients than before JOBS implementation* 
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The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program is potentially a major pro- 
vider of employment and training services for JOBS participants. As the primary 
source of federal support for training disadvantaged individuals, its resources are 
available for AFDC recipients. As a netwcMk of organizations with experience in 
delivering services to these individuals, it also has the capacity to serve as a con- 
tractor for services financed through JOBS. 

The structure of the JTPA program virtually insures that a share of its resources 
will bz devoted to JOBS clients. The lai:gest component of JTPA, Title II-A, is de- 
signed for economically disadvantaged youths and adults. Within this group, the 
Act encourages sendee to AFDC recipients by m quiring that they be served on an 
**equitablc basis," taking into account their proportion in the population. In addi- 
tion, staies have the option of using 6 percent of their Title II-A funds to provide 
their Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) with incentives to serve "hard-to-serve"' in- 
dividuals such as welfare recipients. They must also use 8 percent of these funds 
for education and for facilitating coordination between e^^ucadon and training 
services. 

The Family Support Act permits welfare agencies to use JC^S funds to pur- 
chase services from the JTPA, to the extent that JTPA resources are not available 
for JOBS clients on a non-reimbursable basis. While the JTPA must serve AFDC 
recipients with its own funds, whether it also serves as a contractor to welfare 
agencies depends on state and local decisions. 

The Family Support Act acknowledges the potential importance of the JTPA 
by requiring governors to coordinate the activities of the state welfare agency and 
the JTPA. Each study state has interpreted the mandate to coordinate in its own 
manner, and the range of organizational, financial, arid programmatic linkages be- 
tween JOBS and the JTPA is considerable. 

At a minimum, coordination has been interpreted to include interagency plan- 
ning, which was occurring in most states prior to JOBS. In all states, the JTPA was 
represented in the interagency planning process for JOBS implementation at the 
state level, and states with a local plaruiing/coordination process generally require 
representation from the local JTPA SDA. In almost all states, the state welfare 
agency is represented on the State Job Training Coordinating Council, and in 
many states an administrator of the local welfare agency is a member of the local 
Private Industry Council. 
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In all states, formal interagency agreements have been negotiated between 
welfare agencies and JTPA agencies concerning their linkage in implementing 
JOBS. In some states, these formal agreements have been written between the 
state welfare agency and the state JTPA agency or between the state welfare 
agency and the local SDA. In others, the agreements are between local welfare 
agencies and local SDAs. These agreements vary considerably in their specificity 
regarding the services to be provided by the JTPA and the financial reimbursement 
by the welfare agency, if any. 

The strongest links between JOBS and the JTPA have been established in 
Maryland and Tennessee. In Maryland, an interagency agreement has been nego- 
tiated that transfers funds and responsibilities for all JOBS employment and train- 
ing activities from the state welfare agency to the state agency administering the 
JTPA. JOBS funds are then allocated to the SDAs, which provide or contract for 
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aB employment and training services for all JOBS participants in the state. Tennes- 
see appropriated no funds for JOBS education, employment, and training services. 
To implement JOBS under these extreme conditions* the state agency administer- 
ing the JTPA agreed to provide aU JOBS services other than child care with JTPA 
funds. The obligation to provide services for JOBS clients is passed to each local 
SD A via contracts awarded by the state JTPA agency. Because the role of the JTPA 
is so significant in Maryland and Tennessee, the arrangements in each of these 
states are described in more detail below. 

An interagency arrangement at the state level is also significant in Pennsylva- 
nia. The SPOC program, the ccnteq)iece of the state's JOBS program, originated 
under the JTPA and is now operated jointly by the welfare agency, the JTPA, the 
employment security agency and the education agency. Using funds from various 
sources, the state contracts through the 28 JTPA Service Delivery Areas for SPOC 
activities. In state fiscal year 1990, 63 percent of spending on JOBS components 
(excluding supportive services) was contracted out through the SDAs under this 
arrangement. 

Minnesota is taking advantage of the existing network of JTPA providers to 
deliver JOBS services, but without directly administering the program through the 
JTPA and its SDAs. This network consists of employment and training service 
providers (ETSPs) that are certified by the state employment and training agency. 
Under an agreement between the state welfare agency and the state employment 
and training agency, JOBS services and case management will be implemented 
and regulated through this network of ETSPs. In this way, welfare agencies are 
drawing on the expertise and capacity of JTPA providers without transferring re- 
sponsibility to the JTPA. 

In Oregon and Texas, contracts have been negotiated between the state welfare 
agency and selected SDAs for selected services. Oregon's welfare agency gave 
each local welfare service district the discretion to choose its prime contractor for 
those JOBS services that are not provided directly by the welfare agency. Nine of 
Oregon's 15 local service districts chose the SDA agency, while the other six dis- 
tricts chose community colleges. In Texas, Services for the most job-ready clients, 
those in Service Level I, are being purchased by the state welfare agency through 
competitive contracts with public and private organizations. SDAS won these 
contracts in six of the state's 82 JOBS counties, although in none of the large urban 
areas. The Texas Department of Human Services and the state JTPA agency have 
signed a non-financial cooperative agreement to facilitate planning for services to 
AFDC recipients, but it does not outline the services to be provided. In the absence 
of significant state funding for JOBS in Texas, and its resulting reliance on the 
JTPA, the lack of a state-level agreement outlining the services to be provided by 
the JTPA is a source of concern. 

In Michigan and New York, no contracts have been written at the state level 
between the welfare agency and the JTPA. These states give their local welfare 
agencies primary responsibility for securing JOBS services and discretion in 
choosing when to contract and with which organizations. In New Yoik, more than 
30 of the state's 58 local welfare districts have chosen to contract with the SDAs 
for JOBS services. Within both states, there is considerable variation in the types 
of agreements reached at the local level. 

Oklahoma and Mississippi are the only states in which there are no financial con- 
tracts between the welfare agencies and the JTPA. Th& welfare agencies have, instead, 
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negotiated cooperative agreements or memoranda of understanding witfi the JIPA 
to provide services on a non-ieimbursaWe basis. The Oklahoma wettare agency 
has cooperative agreements with each of the state*s 12 SDAs to serve JOBS par- 
ticipants. Agreements between the agencies have been in place since the early 
1980s and state welfare ofiSdals believe they have an exceUent relationship with 
SDAs and that an adequate supply of saviccs will be available for JOBS clients. 

Mississippi's welfare agency has signed a memorandum of understanding 
(MOU) with two of the three SDAs in the state and expects to sign one with the 
third. These MOUs specify that 

the SD A shall offer its full range of services to its eligible participants who may 
also be AFDC clients. The SDA shall establish recipients of AFDC as target 
groups for SDA services, and shall set target levels for services to these groups. 

In exchange, "the DHS shall offer its full range of services to its eligible clients 
who may also be eUgible for JTPA." That is, the welfare agency must finance the 
supportive services for JOBS participants being served by the JTPA. It is too early 
to ascertain whether these MOUs will result in increased service to AFDC 
recipients. 

In summary, JOBS has consolidated and extended the formal Unkages between 
welfare agencies and JTPA agencies in all ten states. In eight states, state or local 
JTPA agencies are being paid as contractors to the welfare agencies. In Maryland 
and Tennessee, the JTPA agency has lead responsibility for administering most 
components of JOBS and for serving all JOBS participants. In Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania, JOBS draws on the JTPA infrastructure for management and ser- 
vice delivery. In the others, the JTPA has less overall responsibility for operating 
JOBS, but remains an important provider of services for JOBS participants. 



Prior to JOBS, all state JTPA programs were required to devote a share of their 
resources tQ AFDC recipients. Whetiier JOBS implementation will increase or de- 
crease the JTPA resources allocated to welfare recipients is a critical question. Be- 
cause lltle II-A programs can offer most JOBS components as well as supportive 
services* they can potentially supplement the resources of the welfare agencies in 
implementing JOBS. On the other hand, state and local JTPA agencies may re- 
spond to the additional funding for JOBS services by diverting JTPA resources 
from welfare recipients to other groups. 

The extent to which the JTPA focused on welfare recipients prior to JOBS im- 
plementation varied considerably, as shown in Table 8. In 1988-89, the fraction of 
adult JTPA participants who were welfare recipients ranged finom 56 percent in 
Minnesota to 18 percent in Oklahoma. (In states where the JTPA serves higher 
fractions of welfare recipients, a smaller share of welfare recipients are on AFDC 
and a greater share receive general assistance and refugee assistance.) 

All study states are relying on JTPA resources to implement JOBS. Some 
states, especially Tennessee and Texas, expect the JTPA to provide all or many of 
the education, training, and employment services for JOBS clients. MississiM)i 
has also devoted small amounts of resources to JOBS and is relying on agreements 
with its SDAs to secure services for clients on a non-reimbursable basis. In other 
states, it is impossible to assess the contribution of JTPA resources, but its impor- 
tance is widely acknowledged by program administrators. 
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Whether JOBS iinpleinentation has increased or decreased the JTPA resources 
devoted to AFDC recipients is unclear at this time. During the 1989-90 JTPA pro- 
gram year, five study states implemented JOBS: Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. As Tible 8 shows, four of these states served 
slightly moie welfare recipients after JOBS was introduced and one state, Michi- 
gan, served significantly fewer recipients. 

However, an increase in the number of AFDC recipients served by the JTPA 
does not imply an increase in the share of JTPA resources devoted to them. It is 
possible that 2ie JTPA could serve more AFDC recipients, but devote the same or 
even a smaller share of its own resources to them. If JOBS funds arc available to 
finance supportive services, for example, the JTPA could focus its own funds on 
providing employment and training s^vices to more individuals. Or if JOBS 
funds arc transfeircd to the JTPA and used to supplement JTPA resources, the 
number of AFDC recipients served by the JTPA could increase without additional 
JTPA funding. In Maryland, for example, where all funds for JOBS components 
arc dispersed through the JTPA, most active ftoject Independence participants are 
co-enrolled in the JTPA program and counted as JTPA participants. The increase 
in the number of AFDC recipients served by the JTPA does not imply that more 
JTPA resources are being spent on their behalf. 

Field associates reported that it is too early to tell how the JTPA has altered the 
share of its own resources spent on AFDC recipients. Even in Tennessee, where all 
resources for JOBS components are being provided by the JTPA, there is no defin- 
itive evidence that more resources are being devoted to AFDC recipients than 
prior to JOBS. The 2,023 AFDC recipients formally enrolled as JOBS participants 
will receive more intensive services, but the total number of AFDC recipients 
served through the JTPA is expected to decrease slightly in the first program year. 



TABLES: 


Participation in JTPA Title ll-A Progranu by Adults on Welfare 










July 1988 -June 1989 




July 1989 -June 1990 




Participants on welfare 


Percent of 


Participants on welfare 


Percent of 




Number 


Percenter all 
participants 


welfare 
participants 
on AFDC 


Number 


Percent of all 
participants 


welfare 
participants 
on AFDC» 


Maiyland 


4^73 


50 


94 


5.296 


54 


93 


Michigan 


11.729 


45 


68 


8.586 


33 


69 


Minnesota 


7.596 


56 


59 


7,653 


59 


62 


Mississippi 


2.137 


21 


100 


2.182 


20 


100 


New York 


14.130 


39 


63 


12.245 


42 


61 


Oklahoma 


1.618 


18 


100 


1.759 


21 


100 


Oregon 


1.832 


23 


96 


1.565 


23 


95 


Pennsylvania 


11.182 


46 


67 


11.313 


50 


70 


Tennessee 


3.540 


23 


95 


3.551 


25 


96 


Texas 


7.406 


19 


100 


7.605 


19 


100 



I Infomiation on the type of welfare received by JTPA participants {i.e. AFDC, general assistance, or refugee assistance) is available 
only for tenninees from the program. 

Source: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Benefits of JOBS to JTPA officials in several states aigucd that it is in their prograin*s self interest 

JTPA Agencies to serve JOBS participants. For example* prior to enactment of the Family Support 

Act, Tennessee ofBcials offered to increase services to AFDC recipients as a way 
of positioning the JTPA system to be the state*s primary resource for providing 
employment and training sendees for the unemployed and disadvantaged Project 
Independence in Maryland is a component of a broader economic developnient 
strategy under the JIPA. An official in one state argued that JOBS is a way for the 
SDAs to survive financially in the face of declining JTPA funds and that entrepre- 
neurial SDA directors are eager to obtain contracts to provide JOBS services. 

JTPA officials also mentioned that JOBS has made AFDC clients more attrac- 
tive to serve because supportive services funds come "attached to the client" 
These funds lower the cost of serving JOBS clients and potentially enable them to 
be placed in longer-term training. One state JTPA official argued that transitional 
benefits make AFDC clients more attractive to serve. Transitional benefits, he ar- 
gued, will permit welfare recipients to accept lower wage jobs, which arc in 
greater supply than higher wage jobs. He also expressed the belief that transitional 
benefits will increase the percent of welfare recipients who are employed 13 
weeks after termination from JTPA, one of the JTPA performance standards. 

JTPA Operation of JOBS: 

Maiyland and Tennessee Maryland and Tennessee, the JTPA has been given formal responsibility for 

administering most JOBS components. Interestingly, these states represent the two 
extremes of the study states in terms of their level of funding for JOBS. Maryland 
is spending large amounts for JOBS and drawing down a big share of its federal 
JOBS entidement, while Tennessee ai^ropriated no additional funds for JOBS ed- 
ucation, training, and employment services and is drawing down the smallest 
share. 

In Maryland, the JTPA organization took the lead in planning and implementing 
Project Independence (PI), enabling the governor to play a major role and make it a 
component of his economic devel(^)ment strategy. Policies and procedures for Ptoject 
Independence were devetoped by the Governor's Employment and Training Council 
and the PI Management Team, which is supervised by the Council Operational re- 
sponsibility for PI at the state level was given to the Department of Economk: and Em- 
ployment Development (DEED), whk^h in turn coPtracted with the JTPA Service 
Delivery Areas for k)cal program implementation. 

The welfare agency provides the JOBS orientation and performs the initial assess- 
ment, which determines whether recipients should be referred to education or the 
SDA. It is also req)onsible for arranging child care and other supportive services aiKi 
for administering the conciliatkxVsanctioning process. The SDAs have full responsi- 
bility for provkling emptoyment and training activities. According to the cooperative 
agreement between the two agencies, the SDAs are also held responsible for ensuring 
that the federal mandates for participation and targeting are met 

In Tennessee, the Department of Labor took the initiative in obtaining respon- 
sibility for JOBS. In 1988, the Tennessee JTPA program, which is administered by 
the Department of Labor, had a substantial balance of unused carryover funds. De- 
partment officials believed passage of the welfare reform legislation then pending 
in Congress would bring added training and support services funds into the state, 
and they wanted to position the JTPA system to be the provider of these expanded 
services. With this objective, a plan was developed to use $4.8 mUlion of these 
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unused JTPA funds to provide emfdoyment and training services for AFDC recip- 
ients. When the state legislature failed to appropriate new funds for JOBS employ- 
ment and training, reliance on the JTPA became the most feasible approach for 
implementing the program. 

The responsibilities of the JTPA are specified clearly in a contract between the 
Department of Human Services and the Department of Labor. The contract repre- 
sents a negotiated bargain between the two agencies. The Department of Labor ac- 
cepts the JOBS funds for child care and other supportive services from the 
Department of Human Services. In exchange, it makes a commitment to use 
JTPA-funded resources to provide whatever education, training, or placement ser- 
vices are needed by 2,023 JOBS participants. The 2,023 participants are the esti- 
mated number needed to meet the 7 percent participation requirement in 199L 

Compared with Maryland, Tennessee has transferred more functions to the 
JTPA. Tennessee v/elfere agencies first provide the JOBS orientation and perform 
an initial screening, and then refer recipients who volunteer for JOBS to the JTPA. 
The JTPA is responsible for all other activities, including assessment, employabil- 
ity plan development, referral to all services, aixl assistance in arranging child care 
and other supportive services. Welfare offices become involved again only during 
the conciliation/sanctioning process. 



Discussion 

Welfare agencies in all study states arc drawing upon the expertise and capac- 
ity developed by the JTPA. To a greater or lesser extent, the JTPA administrative 
infrastructure and network of employment and training providers have served as a 
foundation for JOBS implementation. JTPA organizations will probably continue 
to play a major role in JOBS as contractors to welfare agencies. But whether JTPA 
resources will continue to support JOBS, as they do in Tennessee and as i^ogram 
administrators hope they will in Mississippi and Texas, is less certain. 

The importance of the JTPA as a resource for JOBS may change during the 
course of program implementation. In the early years, the amount of federal JTPA 
funds is large relative to the capped federal entitlement for JOBS. In federal fiscal 
year 1990, for example, the JTPA block grant to the states for employment and 
training programs was $ 1.745 billion, compared to $800 million for JOBS. Unlike 
JOBS, JTPA jfiinds require no state match. From the perspective of fiscally con- 
strained states, using JTPA resources to implement JOBS is an attractive alterna- 
tive. However, because JTPA funds arc sufficient to serve only a small fraction of 
all eligible disadvantaged people, over the longer run the availability of JOBS 
funding may discourage the JTPA from using its own resources for AFDC clients. 
As tlie federal capped entitlement for JOBS increases to $1.3 billion, and if the 
budgetary position of the states enables them to matrh these funds more fully, the 
JTPA may face pressures to allocate its frinds to other groups. 
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LINKAGES TO AND PROVISION OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



One of the most significant 
features of the Family Support 
Act is the emphasis given to 
education. For the first time, fed- 
eral funds are authorized for 
educational services as a major 
strategy to reduce welfare de- 
pendency. What emphasis are 
states giving to educational ser- 
vices under JOBS, and v/hat is 
the role of state education 
agencies in the JOBS programs? 



The role of educational services in welfare-to-work programs is perceived 
by state administrators as iiaving increased as a result of JOBS or state initi- 
ated welfare-to-work programs preceding JOBS. States project at least mod- 
est increases in the number of participants receiving educational servkes and 
In expenditures for these services under JOBS* The role of state education 
agencies in state JOBS programs is an emerging one. States have established, 
or are beginning to establish, linkages between state welfare and educ«ition 
agencies through both financial and non-financial interagency agreements 
for services. Four states have developed specific mechanisms for fostering the 
coordination of welfare and education services on the k)cal level. 



States are required to offer basic educational activities, including high school or 
equivalent education, basic and remedial education to achieve a basic literacy level, 
and education for people with liniited English {Koficiency. States may elect to also 
ofifer postsecondary oc other education as allowed by the federal regulations. 

The participation requirements established by Congress in the Family Support 
Act provide additional emphasis to the educational components of the JOBS leg- 
islation. Custodial parents under age 20 who have not completed high school or its 
equivalent arc required to participate in educational activities full-time, even if 
they have a child under the age of one or three. If they fail to make good progress, 
or educational activity is inappropriate, teenage custodial parents may be required 
to participate in non-educational activities. In addition, custodial parents under 
age 24 who have not completed high school and are not currently enrolled in high 
school or its equivalent are one of the target groups for JOBS programs. 

Within broad parameters, states retain control over the means of establishing 
relationships between the state welfare and education agencies. The legislation re- 
quire:> that governors assure coordination among the states* employment, training, 
and education programs. The welfare agency is required to consult with the state 
education agency to promote coordination of the planning and delivery of services 
with the state's education programs. A maintenance of effort provision specifies 
that federal JOBS funds may not be used to supplant state and local outlays for 
existing services and activities, nor for activities that arc routinely provided on a 
non-reimbursable basis, such as free public school education. Beyond this mainte- 
nance of effort provision, there arc no requirements that states spend their JOBS 
funds on education services or establish any particular type of relationship with 
educational agencies. 

Given these provisions, states have a range of choices in deciding how to orga- 
nize, deliver, and finance educational services as well as whether and how much 
to increase the supply of educational services for JOBS participants. Variation in 
state responses to education services is also fostered by the variety of institutions 
providing education; the diversity of state, local, and federal funding streams to 
finance education; and the need to serve both teenage custodial parents and adults 
whose educational needs differ. 

For the states included in this study, the role of state education agencies in state 
welfare employment programs may be characterized as an emerging one. State educa- 
tion agencies, in general, are the newest players in welfarc employment programs, and 
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the states are in various stages of estaUishing relationships between the state wel- 
fsat and education agencies* In considering the relationships between education 
and wel£are> we have examined the inclusion of state education agencies in tfie 
planning and monitoring of JOBS as well as the various state initiatives to estab- 
lish linkages between the two state agencies and between local welfare and educa- 
tion piovideis. In addition, we have addressed tfie states' choices for educational 
services and state-level changes undertaken in re^xxise to the JOBS legislatkxi. 



Role of State Education ^ . 

Agencies In Planning ^ required by the federal legislation, state education agencies were consulted 

and Oversight *® planning process for JOBS. Several mechanisms were used by the study 

states to accomplish this. In one of the study states, the governor established an 
interagency task force that included the state education agency to propose the 
state's legislative response to JOBS. More typical of the states was the establish- 
ment of an interagency committee that included the education agency and as- 
sumed responsibility for both planning the state's response to JOBS and providing 
ongoing oversight In Oklahoma, for example, an interagency task force includes 
representatives from the Board of Regents, the Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education, and the Department of Education. This task force provides a 
fonim for dialogue about the JOBS program and for addressing some of the inter- 
agency concerns. Similar types of interagency committees have been established 
in Oregon and Tennessee. 

^ The states of Maryland and Pennsylvania have develq)ed somewhat different 

models for involving education as well as other agencies and organizations in in- 
teragency planning and oversight. In Maryland, the Governor's Employment and 
Training Council develops policy and planning for all of the state's employment 
and training programs. Actual oversight of the program is provided by a manage- 
ment team composed of state and local administrators as well as JTPA's Private 
Industry Councils. Representatives iBpom education are included in both of these 
bodies. Pennsylvania has established a Joint Jobs Initiative Task Fofce composed 
of representatives from the Departments of Public Welfare, Education, and Labor 
and Industry (the agency responsible for JTPA and the employment service). This 
group meets biweekly and, together, its members have management responsibility 
for SPOC, the intensive JOBS program in the state. 



Linkages between the 
State Welfare and 
Education Agencies 



In addition to the use of joint or interagency coordinating committees, such 
mechanisms as interagency agreements or contracts have been developed for es- 
tablishing ongoing linkages between state welfare and education agencies. In 
Oklahoma, for example, the Department of Human Services has entered into inter- 
agency agreements with two state educational agencies — the State Department of 
Education and the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education. These 
agreements call for the provision of such services as adult basic education, literacy 
programs, GED preparation, and short-term vocational training for JOBS partici- 
pants on a non-reimbursable basis. (The agreement with the State Department of 
Education also includes a fmancial agreement, which is discussed below.) Anon- 
financial agreement characterizes the relationship between the state agencies in 
Mississippi and Michigan. The potential significance of this type of agreement 
should not be underestimated. In Michigan, it is estimated that 18,000 clients re- 
ceive GED preparation, high school completion, or remedial education through 
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the local pubUc schools using state education funding targeted to those without a 
high school education. 

In New Yoik, where counties usually secure services, several strategies have 
been used to foster the link between welfare and education. At the state level, the 
Department of Social Services and the State Education Department developed 
during the mid-1980s several interagency initiatives designed to improve the ac- 
cess of public assistance recipients to education and training programs. In 1988, 
New Yoik welfare and education agencies developed a Joint Action Agreement in 
response to both *the challenge of welfare r&form*' and "the large and growing dis- 
parity between education and skills attainments of public assistance recipients and 
the increasing skiUs required by the employer community." This agreement is 
viewed as providing a foundation for a new woricing relationship and for more 
systematic cooperation between tiie two agencies. Most immediately, the agree- 
ment introduced three new interagency programs for serving adult public assis- 
tance recipients. One of these initiatives, caUed Adult Centers for Comprehensive 
Educational and Support Services, devetoped full-service centers offering assess- 
ment, counseling, case management, education (basic skills, GED, ESL, life skiUs, 
and woricplace literacy), vocational training, job placement, and support services! 
including child care. All Uiree initiatives are funded through multiple state and 
federal funding sources, including JTPA, Vocational Education Act, Adult Educa- 
tion Act, and state education and welfare funds. 

In Oregon, another state with a well developed welfare-to-work program prior 
to JOBS, the Department of Education has only recenfly become involved in the 
state's JOBS program. What role the Department of Education will play has yet to 
be determined and is constrained by funding issues and its Umited role as an advi- 
sor to local public schools. At this time, the linkage between the two state agencies 
is informal. No greater incentives for state education agencies to serve AFDC re- 
cipients than before JOBS have been introduced, and Uie state education agency 
has not redesigned any educational services in response to JOBS. Clearly, how- 
ever, the interests of the two agencies do intersect. Oregon has given priority to 
young parents on welfare in its JOBS program, and the state welfare agency re- 
quires that at least one local school superintendent serve on the local service 
district's advisoiy committee. Recent changes in public school law now require 
that public schools must provide and finance alternative education programs as 
well as provide more adult education services. 

In Texas, considerable state-level activity was undertaken by educational 
agencies in response to the JOBS legislation. The Texas Education Agency (TEA), 
through its Adult and Community Education Division, has worked with the De- 
partment of Human Services to expand educational services specifically for JOBS 
participants. This interagency relationship was promoted by the Texas Legislature, 
which apprc^riated an additional $1 million to TEA for each year of the FY 1990- 
91 biennium to expand education services to AFDC recipients. The state funding 
for adult education was made available to TEA's network of providers at the sub- 
state level, the Adult Education Cooperatives. By December 1990, 56 of the 62 
Adult Education Cooperatives were serving JOBS participants. As witfi most edu- 
cational services, tfie Adult Education Cooperatives are a decentralized system re- 
taining control over service provision. In this instance, the Cooperatives have 
decided to treat JOBS participants as they do otfier cUents, and no ^ial adjust- 
ments have been made to accommodate JOBS participants or to respond to either 
the targeting requirements or the required hours of service. 
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More seiectiveiy, several state welfare agencies have entered into financial 
contracts or agreements for specific educational services from the state's educa- 
tion agency. For example, through a fixed fee contract between the state wel£ajre 
and education agencies in Oklahoma, 40 learning centers throughout the state pro* 
vide classes exclusively for public assistance recipients when the demand for 
these educational services exceeds the learning centers' capacity to supply them 
through their regular offerings. These classes are scheduled for 20 hours a week, 
and each learning center is reimbursed on the basis of the clients served. In Penn- 
sylvania, two contracts for the education and training for AFDC teen parents have 
been negotiated. Mississippi is using JOBS funds to increase the number of GED 
teachers as weU as educational materials through contractual arrangements with 
the state education agency. 

Unlike the other states, Minnesota has established no formal linkages of any 
sort between the state welfare and education agencies. Further, although Minne- 
sota places a strong emphasis on education as a means to economic self-suffi- 
ciency, the Minnesota Department of Education has not been intensively involved 
with the implementation of JOBS. (The state education agency was, however, in- 
volved in the beginning development and implementation of the state's earlier 
welfare reform initiatives.) However, educational policy in Minnesota has given 
particular attention to young people at high risk in traditional school systems, as 
weU as to adults age 21 and over who are economically disadvantaged and inter- 
ested in woildng on a high school diploma. Additionally, the Adult Basic Educa- 
tion program in the state gives high priority to serving individuals on public 
assistance and has actively recruited persons on public assistance since the 1970s. 
Overall, 10,329 or 59.8 percent of Project STRIDE participants attended educa- 
tional activities in state fiscal year 1990. Even without formal linkages between 
the two state agencies, it is clear that education is strongly emphasized in 
Minnesota's JOBS program and that a high proportion of JOBS participants are 
able to access education at aU levels. 



States have also fostered the link between welfare and education by placing 
greater emphasis on coordination between local welfare agencies and local educa- 
tion agencies. This strategy recognizes the historical autonomy of local school dis- 
tricts and colleges as weU as the intrastate variation in the types of available 
education providers. In the mid-1980s. New York, a state-supervised welfare sys- 
tem, sought to further the linkages with the State Education Department by requir- 
ing local welfare districts to involve operators of established welfare education 
programs in the development of local plans for welfare employment programs. 
(Welfare education programs are state-funded education programs for public as- 
sistance recipients that have been operated by the State Education Department 
since 1963.) Further, local district plans for welfare employment plans became 
subject to review by the State Education Department in addition to the State De- 
partment of Social Services and State Job Training Coordinating Council. Similar 
strategies are used in two other study states. Michigan requires that the develop- 
ment of local plans include a preview by the local school district, and Oregon re- 
quires that a superintendent of a local school district be a member of the local 
service area's advisory committee. 

In two of the study states, agreements or contracts between the local JOBS 
agency and local education agencies are used to foimalize the delivery of educa- 
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tional services. In Maryland, the JTPA service delivery areas (SDAs) establish 
agreements with the local education agency, and the cost of remedial education is 
paid for by the SDA. In Oregon, some contractual arrangements have been estab- 
lished between the local service district and the local school district to provide ser- 
vices for the young parent program. 

A major player in some states' JOBS programs is the community college sys- 
tem. New York, Oregon, and Pennsylvania involved community colleges in their 
pre-JOBS programs, and they continue their involvement under JOBS. For exam- 
ple, in Oregon community colleges serve as the primary contractors for six of the 
state's fifteen service districts. In Tennessee the link with community colleges, 
which administer 7 of the 14 JTPA SDAs, was furthered through the process of 
completing the state JOBS plan. In general, these linkages between welfare and 
community colleges appear to be established primarily at the local level. Addi- 
tional information on the role of local education providers, including community 
colleges, will be obtained in our study of local agency operations. 

Educational Services 

Overall, for the states in this study, the role of educational services in welfare 
employment programs is perceived by state administrators to have increased as a 
result of JOBS or state-initiated welfare reform efforts preceding JOBS. In gen- 
eral, the states are projecting at least modest increases in the number of partici- 
pants in educational activities and in expenditures for these services. 

States such as Mkhigan, Minnesota, New Yoik, and Pennsylvania have been plac- 
ing emphasis on educational services in their welfare employment programs for a 
number of years. But for other states, program devetopments or modifications have 
been necessary to re^XMxl to the educational mandates of the JOBS legislation. Mary- 
land responded to the federal legislation by modifying its welfare employment pro- 
gram to provide renwdial educational opportunities for 2,000 clients under age 21. 
Texas devoted a significant share of its Licreased funding for JOBS services to educa- 
tion for adult JOBS particqiants. And in Tennessee, although no state funds have been 
alkx:ated, a much stronger emphasis has been placed on remedial educatkMi than ex- 
isted under its WIN Demonstration program. Tennessee's JOBS program has gone be- 
yond the federal law and regulations for remedial education by requiring that JOBS 
participants who have not completed high school or a GED and are not cuirently en- 
rolled must enroll in an educational activity. 

The effect of the legislation's strong emphasis on education, even in states with 
well developed welfare employment programs, was captured well by one state 
administrator 

The implementation of JOBS for us is basically an implementation placing a 
heavier emphasis on education.. . .About 50 percent of our client population did not 
have a high school dipkxna. 

This need for educational services was noted in a number of other states as well. 
For example, in New York, 58 percent of public assistance recipients have not com- 
pleted high school and 15 percent have not gone beyond the 8th grade. In Tennessee, 
it is estimated that one-third of all AFDC adults arc functionally illiterate. 

By law, states arc required to offer basic educational activities, including high 
school or equivalent education, basic and remedial education, and education for 
individuals with limited English proficiency. Eight of the states in the study have 
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also includ&d post-secondary education in their JOBS programs. Three states 
(New York, Maryland, and Texas) have limited post-secondaiy education to two 
years. Four states will allow education up to a bachelor*s degree and one state, 
Minnesota, has placed no restrictions on the number of years or the level of de- 
gree. Oregon and Michigan have not included post-secondary education in their 
JOBS program. However, post-secondary education may be approved as a self- 
initiated educational activity in these states. Oregon limits self-initiated educa- 
tional activities to 18 months, while Michigan will allow education leading to a 
bachelor*s degree. Since implementing JOBS, Michigan has experienced an in- 
crease in self-initiated education and training, primarily college-level education. 
Overall, post-secondary education shows an increase of almost 35 percent be- 
tween FY 1989 and 1990. 



Issues in Implementation 

Two states, Pennsylvania and Texas, experienced delays in accessing federal 
funds for education services. In Texas, the delays occurred as a result of difficul- 
ties in negotiating the required contractual agreement between the Texas Depart- 
ment of Human Services and the Texas Education Agency. 

The most significant delay in the start-up of expanded educational services oc- 
curred in Pennsylvania due to federal regulatory restrictions on the use (rf match- 
ing funds. The Department of Public Welfare entered into a contract with the 
Department of Education for a teen pregnancy and parenting program intended to 
expand a program that emphasized a return to, or the continuation of, high school 
education for pregnant teens. The agencies issued requests for proposals, inviting 
local school districts to submit proposals with local school funds providing the re- 
quired state matching funds. 

However, at the time Pennsylvania attempted to initiate this expansion, the 
federal regulations were interpreted as preventing the use of local school funds as 
matching funds. The slate explored channeling the local funds through the state 
agencies, but at the time of the study, the state had not received a response from 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services clarifying the federal regula- 
tions on this issue. Additionally, the local school districts were hesitant to channel 
the funds to the state agencies, "apparently fearing that the funds will somehow be 
converted into fungible resources at the state level, creating the potential for off- 
setting declines in state aid through other funding programs*' (Field Associate Re- 
port.) As a resuh of these regulatory barriers, Pennsylvania expected $1.2 million 
of federal funds and $.8 million of local funds budgeted for this program to go 
unused in FY 199 1 . Federal guidelines issued in December 1990, specifying terms 
under which the funds of other agencies may be used as part of a state's match, 
should prevent similar situations in the future. 

Other issues facing the study states in relation to education services include the 
requirement that participants be scheduled for an average of 20 hours a week of 
JOBS activities (referred to as the 20-hour rule), finding state or local funding 
sources to match federal funds, and overloads on adult basic education services. 

In at least two of the study states (Maryland and Tennessee), existing basic ed- 
ucation and adult literacy programs offered throughout the state consist of no more 
than several hours per week of remedial instruction, frequently provided by volun- 
teer tutors in Tennessee. The concern about this arrangement is two-fold: the 
amount of time devoted to remedial education is probably not sufficient to reduce 
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functional literacy deficits within a short time, and the current level of participa- 
tion does not allow these programs to meet the JOBS participation requirement for 
scheduling 20 hours each week. To address this issue, Maryland plans to explore 
having its employment and training contractors offer more intensive educational 
services to clients, which would probably increase the share of funds provided for 
educational services. 

In Tennessee, slate Department of Education officials report tha the JOBS 
program has already created a serious overload on the capacity of the adult basic 
education services and that more resources are needed to respond to the increased 
demand. However, the slate agency does not have additional resources to allocate 
to local providers. In New Yoik, state administrators suspect that the current sys- 
tem for adult educational services is now operating at capacity and will not be able 
to expand further without the development of adc!iHo».:^ educational slots or dif- 
ferent programming. Planning is now underway between the slate welfare and ed- 
ucation agencies to expand the availability of educational services. 



Discussion 

The Family Su^wrt Act's emphasis on education and the associated availabil- 
ity of federal funding for educational services provided through the JOBS pro- 
gram have encouraged the states in this study to at least maintain, if no^ iicrease, 
the emphasis given to educational services in welfare employment programs. 
Even at this initial stage of JOBS implementation, the legislation has fostered an 
increase in the provision of educational services to those participating in the states' 
JOBS programs. This finding on the increased use of education services parallels 
Greenberg's (1990) earlier fmdings based on initial reports from 15 states to the 
Office of Family Assistance. Further, although the linkages between state educa- 
tion and welfare agencies are just beginning in most states, the legislation has pro- 
vided an incentive for these interagency relationships to develop and expand in 
most states. The evolution of these state-level interagency linkages will be consid 
ered in the third round of research. However, these interagency linkages may be of 
less significance than anticipated. Although one might assume that the establish- 
ment of strong interagency linkages would be necessary for increased access to 
educational services by welfare recipients, the high rates of participation in educa- 
tional activities by Minnesota's JOBS participants do not rely on formal linkages 
between the two state agencies. It is possible that alternative strategies, such as 
initiatives undertaken by state education agencies to serve the economically disad- 
vantaged or by local welfare and education agencies, may be equally or even more 
effective in leading to increased access to educational services. 

Four states in this study have established mechanisms to foster the coordina- 
tion of welfare and educational services at the local level. These states as well as 
the others may find a greater need to coordinate and link services on the local level 
as they further develop their JOBS programs to provide educational activities. 
More specifically, as they respond to the need to serve young parents through ed- 
ucational activiues, states may find a greater need to coordinate with and link ser- 
vices to local school districts which are the primary source of binding for 
education for young people. Because local school districts retain considerable au- 
tonomy and state education agencies are limited in their ability to mandate ser- 
vices at the local level, it may be necessary to forge these linkages between 
welfare and education primarily on the local level Oregon, with its established 
priority for serving young parents, has already recognized the important role of 
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local school districts in designing services for teens and allows local service dis- 
tricts to contract directly for services &om local schools. 

For adults, who niay have different learning needs than teenagers, other link- 
ages may need to be explored at the local level to provide literacy training, adult 
basic education, ESL, GED preparation, and vocational training or post-secondaiy 
education. Support (or adult education is possible through several federal pro* 
grams, including the Carl Peiidns Vocational Education Act, the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act, and JTPA, Combining these funds with state and federal JOBS 
funds, as has been done in New York, may allow states to maximize available 
resources. 

The 20-hour rule poses a number of difGculties for the states in {x*oviding all 
levels of educational services, from adult basic education to college programs. As- 
suming the continuation of the 20-hour rule for participation, state agencies may 
need to negotiate for or contract with local educational providers for educational 
programs o. educational programs combined with other activities that will facili- 
tate meeting the federal requirements for scheduling, on average, 20 hours a week 
of JOBS activities for participants. In addre^ing this issue, states may need to de- 
cide if separate classes should be designed for JOBS participants, as has been done 
in one program in Oklahoma, or if JOBS participants should be enrolled in classes 
open to the community generally. Separating JOBS participants from others may 
have the advantage of allowing programs to be tailored more specifically to their 
needs, including meeting the 20-hour rule and establishing mechanisms for moni- 
toring attendance. However, some state administrators have raised concerns about 
t is approach. It may create a two-tiered system of adult education in local com- 
munities and increase the stigma experienced by public assistance recipients. 

The 20-hour rule becomes particularly problematic for college education in 
which 12 to 15 hours of course work is considered full-time enrollment. By ignor- 
ing the time needed for studying and by requiring 20 hours of participation, the 
federal regulations potentially exclude these participants from meeting the JOBS 
requirements and thus counting toward the state's participation rate, unless addi- 
tional hours are scheduled for these students or their hours of scheduled participa- 
tion are balanced with other JOBS participants who are scheduled for more than 
20 hours each week. Scheduling additional hours of participation may result not 
only in the development of artificial activities unrelated to the employability plan, 
but also in undermining the student's ability to perform satisfactorily in full-time 
college study. The balancing of participation hours between those who participate 
less than 20 hours with those who participate more than 20 hours e;K:h week intro- 
duces complex accounting procedures in the tracking of scheduled hours of partic- 
ipation. While some states may have the capacity to handle this averaging of 
scheduled hours of participation, others may not. Potentially, the 20-hour nile may 
create a disincentive to some states for enrolling welfare recipients in two-year or 
four-year coUege programs because of the issues involved in combining program 
components or in averaging scheduled hours across JOBS participants. 



In Oklahoma, a special project called the Educational Opportunity Center has 
been developed in conjunction with Rogers College to assist clients in gaining ac- 
cCvSS to postsecondary education programs and to improve their chances of success 
in these programs. Serving a 21-county area in eastern Oklahoma, the center off ers 
assessments of learning needs, caiter development services, assistance in gaining 
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admissions to a post-secondary educational program, post-enrollment support as- 
sistance, and folk)w*iQ) studies. These services are perceived as recruitment activ- 
ities for the state ccdlege system and are provided to JOBS participants on a 
non-reimbursable basis. 



CHILD CARE AMD OTHER 
SUPPORTIUE SERUICES 



The Family Support Act recog- 
nizes the availability of child 
care as a critical factor in facili- 
tating participation in JOBS by 
requiring that chilcS care be 
guaranteed for children of AFDC 
participants in JOBS activities 
and by significantly liberalizing 
public financing for child care. 
Is the availability of child care ser- 
vices and funding expected to 
restrict access to the states' 
JOBS programs? 



Child care and other supportive services may be critical factors in facilitating 
participation in JOBS by AFDC recipients. The Family Support Act recognizes the 
importance of these services by increasing the funding for child care services and 
by authorizing states to provide a range of other supportive services, including 
transportation, work-related expenses, and other woric-related supportive services 
such as parenting and life-skills training, counseling, and substance abuse remedi- 
ation. Woric-related supportive services may also include services to the children 
of participants, if these are required for JOBS participation. The provisions for 
child care and other supportive services represent potential avenues for recogniz- 
ing the two-generational potential of JOBS. 

This section presents the research findings related to child care, including ac- 
cess to child care, the supply of child care, payment methods, and linkages to early 
childhood education programs, as well as information regarding the states' re- 
sponses to the Act's provisions for other supportive services and woric-related 
expenses. 

CHILD CARE SERVICES 



At the time of the study, state administrators did not expect the availabil- 
ity of child care services or funding to afTect the states' abilities to achieve the 
federally mandated participation rates of 7 percent for 1990 and 199L How- 
ever, the lack of sufTicient chiM care funds has already required, or may re- 
quire in the future, limiting access to the JOBS programs* Tennessee and 
Texas recognize the potential need to restrict program access in the future be- 
cause of insufficient child care funding* To control child care costs in its pro- 
gram, Minnesota restrkrted access to JOBS in May 1990 by narrowing the 
groups eligible for services* 

New Yorik was the only state to indicate a concern about an adequate sup- 
ply of child care sk)t$ to meet the needs of JOBS participants. It is also the 
only state with an explicit policy regarding parental choice: if a client re- 
quests assistance in locating child care, state law requires that the client be 
offered two choices of regulated providers or be excused from program 
participation* 



The child care provisions of the Family Support Act recognize that the avail- 
ability of child care will be a critical factor in facilitating the participation of 
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AFDC recipients in the JOBS program as well as in the transition to employment 
and economic self-sufficiency. To meet the child care needs of JOBS participants 
and employed AFDC recipients, the Family Support Act significantly liberalized 
both the eligibility for child care and its public financing. 

The legislation requires that child caie be guaranteed for children of AFDC re- 
cipient^, participating in JOBS activities. Additionally, child care must be avail- 
able, if needed, for recipients to accept employment In a significant departure 
from previous legislation. Congress also authorized the provision of transitional 
child care for up to 12 moi^ihs to families who become ineligible for AFDC be- 
cause of earned income. Federal funding for child care, which was capped and se- 
verely constrained under WIN, was made an open-ended entitlement under the 
Family Suj^rt Act Slate expenditures are matched at the Medicaid rate, which 
ranges from 50 to 80 percent. 

Under the Act, state welfare agencies retained the authority to determine the 
method of payment for child care. These options include providing care directly, 
purchasing care under contract, using vouchers, providing cash advances, provid- 
ing reimbursement or using the child care disregaid, which is the amount of earn- 
ings that may be set aside for child care before the AFDC grant is reduced because 
of earnings. States also retain some discretion over the amount of payment for 
child care. States may pay the actual cost of child care up to the local market rates 
for child care, but they arc not required to pay more than the child care disregard, 
which is equal to $175 per month for children age two and older and $200 per 
month for younger children. 

The regulation of the quality of child care also falls under the state's guidance. 
The federal legislation requires that child care meet the standards established by 
Slate and local law. Section 301 of the Act provides for federal grants to the states 
to improve their child care licensing and regulation and to monitor the child care 
of AFDC recipients. 

Consideration of child care in this phase of the study focused primarily on state 
policies and actions affecting the quantity and quality of child care for JOBS par- 
ticipants. Transitional child care benefits will be examined in a later phase of the 
study. This phase of the study also preceded the implementation of the Child Care 
and Development Block Grant 



In general, state administrators across the 10 study states did not expect child 
care to be a difficulty in operating the JOBS program. More specifically, they did 
not expect the availability of child care services or funding to affect the states' 
ability to achieve the federal mandates for participation rates of 7 percent in 1990 
and 1991. However, administrators in Tennessee and Texas recognized the poten- 
tial need to restrict access to JOBS because of insufficient child care funding. In 
Texas, slate officials were projecting a potential need to deny access to JOBS late 
in FY 1991 because of insufficient child care funds. This m'^y jeopardize their 
ability to achieve the 7 percent participation rate, Minnesota has already found it 
necessary to restrict access to JOBS because of insufficient child care funding. 
Minnesota's experience with insufficient child care funding is discussed in some 
depth below. 

States have assumed their responsibility for providing child care to JOBS par- 
ticipants who need it, even if this means restricting access to the JOBS program. 



Access to Child Care 
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Among the states, the actual interpretation of child care as a ^'guarantee** varies. 
State officials in Oklahoma and New Yoik characterized child care as an ''entitle- 
menf * for JOBS participants. As one official stated: 

If you meet the income test for child care, whether you are on welfare or not, 
and you can find a licensed child care provider, it is an entitlement The state 
adjusts its money to make sure that child care can be paid for. Therefore, if a 
provider is available there is not a reason for anyone to be excused from JOBS 
because of child care. 

In the two states that regard child care as an entitlement, the state funding 
available for child care was not viewed as a constraint. 

Recognizing the potential limits on the availability of state and local funds for 
child care for JOBS participants, the approach of the other study states to child 
care as a guarantee may be characterized as a "quasi-entitlement" — to be guaran- 
teed as long as state and local funding are sufficient. If funding is insufficient for 
child care, mandatory participants may be "considered to have a barrier to partic- 
ipation** and thus may be excused from JOBS participation. 

Minnesota's Experience. Minnesota began experiencing the lack of sufficient 
child care funding shortly after implementing its JOBS program. With the increas- 
ing enrollment in Project STRIDE, the state Department of Human Services found 
it necessary in August 1989 to set child care {nionties for the counties* use of the 
Child Care Fund— a Department of Human Services funding stream for five over- 
lapping child care subsidy programs serving both AFDC and non-AFDC families. 
Counties were directed, as first priority, to provide guaranteed child care assis- 
tance, up to the limits of their Child Care Fund allocation, to those required to par- 
ticipate in JOBS and those eligible for 12 months of transitional benefits. Many 
counties were already fully encumbered when the state's directives became oper- 
ational, but most were able to absorb the additional costs. However, across seven 
counties, 200 non-AFDC low-income families lost their child care subsidy. (These 
families were later reinstated through state legislation in May 1990.) In January 
1990, the state Department of Human Services again found it necessary to restrict 
access to child care funding by further specifying categories of recipients as hav- 
ing priority for child care. 

In May 1990, the state legislature responded to the deficiency in child care 
funds through several actions. First, the legislature established separate child care 
funding for AFDC and non-AFDC families and established different eligibility 
criteria for the two. Second, the legislature limited the AFDC Child Care Program 
to five groups: participants in Project STRIDE, participants in the Self-Employ- 
ment Investment Demonstration project, participants in the New Chance Program, 
AFDC recipients who are employed and have child care expenses above the disre- 
gard, and transition-year families, i.e., families who lose AFDC eligibility due to 
increased hours of employment, increased income from employment, or the loss 
of income disregards due to time limitations. 

Access to Project STRIDE was also restricted by the state legislature by nar- 
rowing two of the target groups. The state legislature changed the 36 or more 
months requirement on AFDC to 48 or more months over the last 60 months, and 
the legislature restricted participation to those under age 22 rather than 24 years 
for custodial parents who have not completed a high school education or a GED 
program or have little or no work experience in the preceding year. As a result of 
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these actions. Project STRIDE eligibility for AFDC recipients was restricted to 
those two groups and to those whose participation began prior to May 1, 1990, to 
recipients who are nnembers of a family in which the youngest child is within two 
years of being ineligible for AFDC due to age, and to recipients in the state*s two 
demonstration programs. The legislature did provide that, at the direction of the 
Commissioner of Human Services, additional groups may be allowed to partici- 
pate in Project STRIDE if this is necessary to meet the federal participation rates 
or if available monies are not being fully utilized. 

Third, the legislature eliminated the separate allocation to each county for the 
AFDC Child Care Program. Counties are now reimbursed for eligible child care 
expenses on an entitlement basis from the state Child Care Fund, which functions 
without a limited allocation. Fourth, the legislature passed a supplemental child 
care appropriation. 



Supply of Child Care 

In nine of the states, state administrators anticipated that the supply of cliild 
care would be sufficient to meet the needs of those participating in JOBS. How- 
ever, providers in rural areas were acknowledged to be somewhat limited. Locat- 
ing and arranging both infant care and shift care were acknowledged as 
problematic areas in Texas. In New York, there was a more general concern anwng 
state officials about an adequate supply of child care slots. Michigan officials, 
while not identifying insufficient supply for JOBS participants as a concern, rec- 
ognized a shortage ' child care generally in the state. This shortage, while not 
directly interfering with participation in the MOST program, does increase the dif- 
ficulty faced by front-line workers in arranging child care for JOBS participants. 

Since the implementation of JOBS, states have not experienced major changes 
in the types of child care used or the extent to which a particular type of care is 
used by welfare recipients. There are suggestions from both Maryland and Texas, 
however, that informal child care may be expanding. Under the JOBS program in 
Texas, the range of child care options has increased: parents now have the choice 
of using self-arranged care provided by neighbors, friends, or non-parenting rela- 
tives. This suggests that more child care used by welfare recipients may be pro- 
vided in informal settings as the JOBS program expands. This may be particularly 
true in the Hispanic communities, which have traditionally preferred informal care 
arrangements using members of the extended family. 

The states included in this study have not enacted formal policies that explic- 
itly encourage one type of child care over another, i.e., regulated care vs. unregu- 
lated care. However, some policies adopted across the states regarding child care 
placement priorities, payment procedures, and varying payment amounts gov- 
erned by the type of child care arrangement may indirectly establish preferences. 
For example, guidelines developed in Tennessee for selecting child care for JOBS 
participants rank unregulated care as the fourth choice following various types of 
regulated care. This is not, however, a rigid policy that conflicts with a parent's 
right to choose unregulated child care. 

Across the states, unregulated care is reimbursed at lower rates than regulated 
care, and its use could potentially conserve state funds. If state funds for child care 
arc constrained, the lower rates of reimbursement for unregulated care could indi- 
rectly promote its use as the preferred type of child care arrangement for JOBS 
participants. Alternatively, the lower costs associated with informal child care 
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\ could lead to a type of "creaming" in which those who have access to informal 

child care arc given preference or priority for participation in JOBS programs. Ad- 
ditionally, if a client has access to informal child carc, the demands upon the 
agency for arranging child care services for JOBS participants may be reduced 



Parental Choice 

A major concern in requiring participation in JOBS activities of parents with 
preschool children has been the degree of parental choice that wUl be offered to 
parents in arranging child care. New York has developed an explicit policy regard- 
ing the extent of parental choice: if a client requests assistance in locating child 
care, the agency is required by state law to offer at least two choices of providers 
who are regulated, accessible, and available, and who are wUling to accept the 
amount or type of payment offered If the agency is unable to provide these 
choices, the agency must offer the client the option of obtaining her own child care 
and excuse her from participation until child care is located by either the client or 
the agency. The intent of this state provision was to protect parents from being re- 
quired to use unregulated child care in order to participate in JOBS. 

Although New York is the only state with an explicit policy regarding parental 
choice, other states have addressed this issue through different mechanisms. One 
approach has been to focus on educating the consumer about selecting quality 
child care that matches the needs of the child. For example, Oregon requires each 
of its local districts to provide consumer education services to inform JOBS par- 
ticipants about the availability of child care, as well as to stress that selecting child 
care is based on the parents' choices, not those of agency personnel. 

Pennsylvania illustrates a second approach for providing both consumer edu- 
cation and expanding access to providers. The state has developed a demonstra- 
tion project covering 68 percent of the state's AFDC population that establishes 
county-based programs to assist families in locating community providers, to 
counsel families on selecting child care services, and to manage payment to pro- 
viders. In other states, similar services emphasizing parental choice are to be pro- 
vided by the local IV-A agency staff. In some states, however, parents are viewed 
as assuming primary responsibility for selecting and arranging child care with lit- 
tle formalized assistance. A third approach, used by Minnesota, has been to more 
closely monitor counties to ensure that counties do not restrict the choice of legal 
providers or discourage the use of relatives and informal family care. 



Payment Mechani$m$ 

and the Use of Market payment methods chosen by the states are shown in Table 9. The range in 

Rotes choices runs from using only one method, which Oregon selected, to using all five 

methods, which New Yoik selected. The most frequently selected option is pur- 
chase of service; only New York has included providing cash in advance as an op- 
tional method for child care payments. 

A major decision for states in conjunction with JOBS was whether to pay up to 
the local market rate for child care. All but one of the study states elected to base 
their allowable child care payments on local market rates. I*he range in state pay- 
ment limits for child care is shown in Table 9. Michigan, which elected to limit the 
amount of payment to the monthly child care disregard, provides the lowest level 
of payment, while New York, with a state-wide limit of $883.32, allows for the 
highest payment rate. 
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The use of marlcet rates significantly increased the amount of the child care 
payment rates in Oklahoma, Oregon, and, most dramatically, Tennessee, where 
the average payment rate increased 50 percent. In New Yoil;, the use of local mar- 
ket rates affected various types of care or areas differently: rates were significantly 
increased for rural areas, and an increase was authorized for family day care, while 
center care remained at essentially the same level. 

Slight decreases in payment rates for child care were experienced by Nfissis- 
sippi and Texas. In both states, the decrease is not expected to have a direct impact 
upon the supply of child care for JOBS participants. For Pennsylvania, the JOBS 
legislation introduced an upper limit for child care payments that are reimbursable 
with federal dollars. Potentially, this change could generate access problems if the 
upper limits are too low for selected areas in the state. Overall, however, these 
changes in the amount of child care reimbursement are not expected to have a sig- 
nificant impact on the type of child care used by AFDC recipients involved in the 
states' JOBS programs. 

In Minnesota, basing allowable child care payments on the local market rates 
had no effect on the state's child care payment rates. By acknowledging the vari- 



TABLE 9: Methods of Payment for Ct^ild Care' 



State 



Method of Payment 



Statewide Limit per month^ 



> 9B 



Maryland 


Income Disregard, Voucher in 
Advance, Purchase of Service 


$328,95/ $268.75 


Michigan 


Direct, Cash Reimbursement, 
Purchase of Service 


$200/ $175 


Minnesota^ 


Income Disregard, Cash 
Reimbursement, Purchase of Service 


$617/ $538; 
$4,300 - handicapped 


Mississippi 


Cash Reimbursement, Purchase of 
Service 


$216/ $204 


New York 


Direct, Income Disregard, Ca*^h in 
Advance, Voucher in Advance, Cash 
Reimbursement, Purchase of Service, 
Other 


$883.32 


Oklahoma 


Direct, Voucher in Advance, 
Purchase of Service 


$372/ $341 


Oregon 


Direct 


$450 


Pennsylvania^ 


Income Disregard, Cash in Advance, 
Cash Reimbursement, Purchase of 
Service, Other 


$580.50 


Tennessee 


Income Disregard, Purchase of 
Service 


$270.90/ $227.90 


Texas 


Cash Reimbursement, Purchase of 
Service 


$482; 

$916 -handicapped 



1 Source: Summary of Options under the Supportive Services Plan prepared by Family 
Support Administration/Office of Family Asssistance/JOBS Task Force, 12/10/90. 

2 Vhen two amounts are shown separated by a slash (/), the first amount is the statewide 
limit for children under 2. The second amount is the statewide limit for children over 2. 
Statewide limits for handicapped children are so captioned when different limits apply. 

3 Source: State Plan for Supportive Services. 
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ety of child care types and limiting the variation within each type, the 75th percen- 
tile of maiket rates captures about 95 percent of all rates, i.e.. about 95 percent of 
the providers have their charges fully covered. 

Funding for Child Care 

The open-ended entitlement for child care under JOBS represents a potentially 
significant change in the availability of child care funding, provided states are able 
to generate the required state matching funds. With the exception of Texas noted 
earlier, administrators in all states expected to have sufficient funds for child care 
for enough JOBS participants to achieve the seven percent participation rates in 
1990 and 1991. Since the introduction of JOBS in Maryland, however, child care 
has become problematic for some non-AEDC working poor who, although eligi- 
ble for the state's subsidized child care program, had to be placed on a waiting list 
during the last quarter of 1990. As noted earlier, Minnesota experienced a similar 
problem in providing child care to some non-AFDC families in 1989. Minnesota 
solved its problem through several strategies, including restricting access to JOBS 
and appropriating additional child care funds. In both Maryland and Texas, some 
relief for these problematic child care situations is expected with the implementa- 
tion of the recently enacted Child Care and Development Block Grant. 

The introduction of JOBS had a significant impact on the availability of fund- 
ing for child care in Texas. Prior to JOBS, the only funding source used for WIN 
participants was Title XX, and no state funding was available to match IV- A funds 
for child care. In the current state fiscal year, Texas has authorized $6.2 million in 
state funding for child care. This first-time provision of state funding for child care 
represents a significant departure from past state practices in child care. 

Texas, along with Mississippi and Tennessee, appropriated relatively small 
amounts for additional funds for JOBS services. However, all three have given 
priority within the overall JOBS program to funding child care and other support- 
ive services. In Tennessee, which appr(^riated no new funds for JOBS services, 
slightly over $2 million were allocated for child care for JOBS participants. This 
amounts to about $ 1000 for each of the 2,033 JOBS participants to be served, and 
it is expected to be sufficient to pay for an average of 20 weeks of child care. 

As shown in Table 10, states arc also accessing other funding sources to provide 
child care to JOBS participants. Six states are accessing Title XX funds to support 
child care for JOBS participants or for recipients to accept or maintain employment. 
However, in some instances these funds may be used primarily for those recipients 
needing child care to accept or maintain employment rather than for those participat- 
ing in JOBS activities. In other instances. Title XX funds may be reserved for pay- 
ments for specific types of chiM care arrangements. Some states are also setting 
priorities for the expenditure of these funds in relation to the JOBS program. In Ten- 
nessee, chiW care funded by Title XX is the first priority for placement; in Texas, it is 
the last In New Yoric, it is anticipated that Title XX funds will not usually be allocated 
to JOBS participants. These decisions appear to be related to both the availability of 
state matching funds for IV- A and to the other demands placed on Title XX funds (for 
example, funding for child protective services). 

Another significant funding stream used by five of the states is JTPA Title II-A. 
The availability of these funds for child care varies among the relatively autono- 
mous Private Industry Councils, however, as well as the state's cooperative ar- 
rangements v'ith JTPA. 
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TABLE 10: SourcM of Non-R«imbURabl« Child Cor* SwvicM^ 



Funding Sources 



State 


Title XX 


State Funds 


Local Funds 


JTPA 


Maryland 




Yes 




Yes 


Michigan 


Yes 


Yes 






Minnesota 




Yes 






Mississippi 










New York 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Oklahoma 


Yes 








Oregon 




Yes 






Pennsylvania 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Tennessee 


Yes 






Yes 


Texas 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 



1 Source: State Plans for Supportive Services. 



One strategy for maximizing both available funding and slots for child care is 
to develop linkages with existing early childhood education programs. Table 11 
shows the linkages states have made to major early childhood education pro- 
grams. Nine of the ten states have Head Start available as a non-reimbursable 
child care program. At this point in the development of state JOBS programs, 
however. Head Start along with the other programs do not appear to be important 
sources of child caxe services for JOBS participants. Limitations of these pro- 
grams noted by state administrators include the fact that they are typically avail- 



TABLE 11: 


Related Coordinated Programs for Ctiild Care^ 






State 


Head Start 


Chapter 1* 


Preschool Program 
For Handicapped 
Children 


State Preschool 
For 4 Year Olds 


State Preschool 
For 3 Year Olds 


Maryland 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Michigan 


Yes 


Yes 








Minnesota 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 






Mississippi 












New York 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Oklahoma 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Oregon 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Pennsylvania Yes 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Tennessee 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Texas 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 





1 Source: State Plans for Supportive Services. 

2 Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. 
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aWe only during the school year and usually offer only one-half day of child caie. 
Therefore, these programs leave significant gaps in child care coverage for JOBS 
participants. Although several states have taken steps to encourage fiill-day Head 
Start programs or an expansion of child care services in the public schools, these 
efforts usually have not been related to the implementation of JOBS. Rather, they 
reflect more general initiatives by the states regarding child care services. 

Overall, the states have not introduced major initiatives to increase either the 
supply of, or access to, available child care programs on a non-reimbursable basis 
in conjunction with the implementation of JOBS. In part this is expiained by the 
states' genwaUy having access to an adequate amount of child care to meet the 
needs of JOBS participants at this point, as well as earlier efforts to access these 
child care programs for AFDC recipients. 



Quality of Child Care 

Slates have generally maintained their existing systems of child care licensing 
and regulation. However, the regulation of family day care services has received 
some attention in conjunction with the passage of the Family Support Act. For ex- 
ample, both Tennessee and Texas, drawing on funding provided for under Section 
301 of the Family Support Act, have developed programs to register family day 
care homes. Indirectly, the registration of family day care homes may also increase 
the supply of child care services available to JOBS participants. 

Recognizing that many family day care homes were not licensed, as legally re- 
quired. New York has begun to streamline its licensing process for these providers. 
Family day care homes will now be registered without a prior on-site visit and as- 
sessment by the regulatory agency. Instead, providers will conduct a self-assess- 
ment of whether they meet the state regulations. The new provisions also require 
family day care home providers to attend training. In New York, these changes in 
the state regulatory process for family day care homes are expected by state ad- 
ministrators to increase the number of registered providers who will be accessible 
to JOBS participants. These changes, however, also reduce the extent of the state's 
oversight of family day care homes. 



Three states in the study have developed child care management systems to 
operate in conjunction with child care for JOBS and for transitional benefits. Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, and Texas have all established contracts with regionally based 
agencies to handle specific aspects of child care, including administration of child 
care payments and slate and federal reporting. In Tennessee, the child care brokers 
handle transitional benefits and are expected to be subcontractors to the JTPA for 
handling JOBS-relatcd child care. The child care broker system is supplemented 
by a statewide telephone child care resource and referral service. 

In Texas, the broker agencies, whose catchment areas are congruent with the 
SDA boundaries, handle all licensed child care and deal with the multiple funding 
streams (except JTPA and other local funding sources) available to JOBS partici- 
pants for child care. This system has increased the clients' choice of licensed j vO- 
viders; they are no longer restricted to Title XX providers. Additionally, the 
system is expected to facilitate the continuity ot child care as clients progress to- 
ward increased levels of economic self-sufficiency. (For further information, see 
Langguth, 1991.) 



Child Care Brokers 
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The child care management system in Mississippi operates somewhat differ- 
ently. Broker agencies in that state handle all child care payments, including pay- 
ments for self-ananged care. Usually, however, personnel at the child care agency 
do not deal direcUy with either the client or the provider?. They inform the client 
by mail of the three types of child care options available to them, and assistance is 
provided only if the client is unsuccessful in securing child care arrangements. 

In both Texas and Pennsylvania, which operates a similar system as a demon- 
stration project, the use of child care management agencies has resulted in a 
greater range of choices for JOBS participants in need of child care. The use of 
these broker agencies has generated political debate in both states, however, be- 
cause Title XX agencies, which previously were guaranteed funding for some 
child care slots, row face increased levels of competition in the open market. It is 
interesting to note that Mississippi and Tennessee, which did not have well-devel- 
oped welfare employment programs prior to JOBS, have not encountered this po- 
litical issue. 



Discussion 

At the time of the field research, access to child care for JOBS participants was 
not a significant concern in implementing JOBS. In general, state administrators 
perceived both the supply of child care slots and funding for child care as adequate 
at that time. Some may regard this finding as somewhat unexpected, particularly 
given current information about the availability of child care in general. There are, 
however, several possible explanations for this finding. First, given the numbers of 
participants served at this point in implementing JOBS, states may well have allo- 
cated sufficient funding for child care, and the availability of child care services 
may be sufficient to meet the current demand. Second, states are now giving high 
priority to the enrollment of volunteers. It is possible that those volunteering for 
the JOBS program have fewer needs for child care than other potential JOBS par- 
ticipants. Third, recipients with significant needs for child care may be viewed as 
having barriers to program participation and thus may be less likely to be enrolled 
in JOBS activities. Given the need to serve only seven percent of the potential 
JOBS pool, states may be choosing to serve those with lower needs for child 
care — in effect, creaming on the basis of child care needs. Finally, it may also be 
that the availability of child care services is an issue faced more directly at the 
local level, and this will be considered in the next round of research. 

There are, however, projections that as the participation rates increase, the 
likelihood of confronting inadequate funding for child care will also increase. Ad- 
dressing this situation through increased allocations of state funds appears un- 
likely, at least in the short term, given the current fiscal constraints of most states. 
Alternative strategies, which some states are now pursuing, include closer coordi- 
nation with early childhood development programs such as Head Start and in- 
creased access to alternative funding streams such as JTPA II-A. The new funding 
stream provided by the Child Care and Development Block Grant may also allevi- 
ate some of the demands on state IV-A funds for child care. Another alternative is 
to proceed as Minnesota has — restricting access to the JOBS program. However, 
the effectiveness of this strategy may well decrease as the participation rates climb 
toward 20 percent. 

The multiple funding streams for child care, combined with the array of pay- 
ment methods, varying payment amounts for different types of care in various lo- 
cations, and the complex reporting requirements associated with each funding 
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The Family Support Act makes 
provisions for states to reimburse 
the costs of transportation, work- 
related expenses, and work-re- 
lated supportive services, 
including supportive services to 
the children of JOBS partici- 
pants, it is through these provis- 
ions, as well as others, that the 
Family Support Act offers the 
potential to serve vulnerable chil- 
dren and their families. Is the 
lack of transportation expected 
to limit JOBS participation? Has 
the emphasis given to the sup- 
portive service needs o\ JOBS 
participants and their children 
increased as a result of the 
JOBS legislation? 



source, create a high level of complexity in administering child cane for JOBS par- 
ticipants. While most state agencies have chosen to continue administering this 
system directly, other states have chosen to contract out some or all of this admin- 
istrative responsibility. Based on the states in this study, the use of child care bro- 
kers appears more likely to occur in states with less mature or long- standing 
welfare employment programs. These states may be less likely to confront well- 
established provider groups with vested interests in the existing system. The use of 
child care management systems merits closer attention and may offer an alterna- 
tive model for administering the multiple child care funding streams while also 
providing important education and linkage services to parents. 

OTHER SUPPORTIVE SERVICES AND 
WORK-RELATED EXPENSES 

For those states with less well-developed welfare employment programs, 
the provision of supportive services (other than child care) has mcreased 
under JOBS. Although not a pressing issue at the state level, transportation is 
recognized as a potential problem, particularly in rural areas. At this stage of 
implementation, sUOes have not elected Co use JOBS funds in any significant 
manner to provide new or expanded services to children. 

As specified by the federal regulations, the state is required to provide, pay for. 
or reimburse transportation and other woik-related expenses which it determines 
are necessary for an individual to participate in JOBS activities^ including ap- 
proved self-initialed education or training programs. These expenses are federally 
reimbursable at the 50 percent matching rate, subject to the JOBS funding cap. 
The slate may also opt to provide, pay for, or reimburse one-time, work-related 
expenses deemed necessary for an applicant or recipient lo accept or maintain em- 
ployment. Defining a one-time, work-related expense remains with the state. (Ex- 
amples include uniforms, a set of tools, and fees for a driver *s license.) 

The act also requires the state to provide, pay for, or reimburse the costs of 
work-related supportive services if these are necessary for an individual to partic- 
ipate in JOBS. With the exception of child care services, states have complete dis- 
cretion in determining if, and what, other supportive services will be provided. It 
is under this provision that children of participants may receive such services as 
drug education or life skills planning. Examples of supportive services other than 
child care include "counseling, medical and dental services, stand-alone courses 
in parenting or life skiUs training, day care for inc^acitated adults, and substance 
abuse remediation" {Federal Register, 1989, p. 42219). 



State Responses 

We have examined supportive services (other than child care) as outiined in 
the stales' supportive services plan within four broad categories: counseling, edu- 
cation, transportation, and medical services. As shown in Table 12, a number of 
states such as New York, Michigan, and Maryland have elected to offer a large 
variety of supportive services within these categories. For these states, as well as 
most of the other states with relatively well developed welfare employment pro- 
grams prior to JOBS, this array of services does not represent any major additions 
to either the type of services available or the amount of funding allocated to these 
services. The exception is Oregon, which has increased its allocations for both 
transportation and woric-related expenses. 
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The most significant changes in the provision of supportive services other than 
child care have occurred in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas. In Tennessee, it is 
roughly estimated that there has been a 68 percent increase in the level of spending 
for other supportive services. Texas not only increased its funding for transporta- 
tion, but also authorized funding for the first time for one-time work-related ex- 
penses. Mississippi, which continues to provide for work-related expenses as well 
as alcohol and substance abuse treatment, has increased the funding available for 
transportation. 

Transportation, particularly in states with extensive rural areas, was identified 
as a potential problem in implementing JOBS, but at this point the extent of the 
problem and its impact upon JOBS participation is unknown. The data suggest, 
however, that transportation issues are associated primariiy with service delivery 
in rural rather than urban areas. The issue for rural areas appears to be two-fold: a 
lack of available transportation services and inadequate monthly transportation al- 
lowances, given the transportation choices and the distances covered. 



TABLE 1 2: Supportive Services (Other Thon Child Core) 

for JOBS Participants Specified in the State Plan 



Other Supportive Services MD MI MN 



MS 



NY 



OK OR 



PA 



TN 



TX 



Counseling: 

Family services 
Drug/Alcohol abuse 
Academic » vocational, 
career 

Drug/Alcohol education, 
independent livings 
life skills 

General counseling and/or 
crisis intervention 



A/C 
A 



A 



A^ 



A/C 
C 

A/C 

A/C 



Education: 
Tuition 

Textbooks, fees» supplies 



Yes 
(SIET) 



Yes 



Yes 

Yes 



Yes^ 
Yes^ 



Yes 



Transportation: 
License^ registration 

inspection 
Car purchase 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Car insurance 


Yes 








Yes 


Yes 








Car repaiis 


Yes 


Yes 






Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Private/Public costs to/from 




















worksite and childcare 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Medical: 




















General medical 




Yes 
















Hearing aid 


Yes 


















Dental 


Yes 


Yes 












Yes 




Optical 


Yes 




Yes 










Yes 




Medical exam 




A 




A 


C 






A 





A/C: A=adult, C=child 

1 Not for SIET (Self-Initiated Education and Training) 

2 Life skills 
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Child Care and Other Supportive Services 



* Discussion Although recognized as a potential problem, particularly in rural areas, trans- 

portation is currently not a pressing issue in implementing JOBS at the state level 
for the states included in this study. Only Minnesota acknowledged concerns 
about transportation issues. At this point in implementation, given the numbers of 
participants served by JOBS, most of the states may well have authorized suffi- 
cient funding to provide for transportaiion. Additionally, some states were operat- 
ing JOBS on a limited basis during this round of field research, and it may be that 
the availability of transportation services in the states* JOBS areas is adequate to 
meet the needs of JOBS participants. As with child care, however, it is also possi- 
ble that those recipients not having access to transportation are viewed as having 
a barrier to JOBS participation, and these recipients may be less likely to be en- 
rolled in JOBS activities. At the seven percent level for participation, states may 
be able to choose to serve those with lower needs for transportation. Finally, it 
may also be that the lack of available transportation services or sufficient funding 
for transportation may be a problem more immediately confronted on the local 
level, and this wiU be examined in the next rouivd of research. 

Based on the states' plans for supportive services and the field information, the 
findings suggest that states, in general, have not elected to use JOBS funds in any 
significant manner to provide new or expanded supportive services to the children 
of participants, nor have the states taken any major initiatives to link families of 
JOBS participants to comprehensive family and children's services. This does not 
necessarily mean that children are not receiving services as a result of JOBS. 
States may in fact be drawing on other available community resources to address 
the needs of children as identified in the assessment and employability plan. The 
actual provision of supportive services to children of JOBS participants will be 
pursued in other phases of this study focusing on local service delivery. 
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STATE CHOICES FOR 
CLIENT PROCESSINC 



All applicants and recipients 
are to be provided with informa- 
tion regarding the JOBS program 
and available supportive ser- 
vices. What policies have the 
states developed for providing 
this information to clients, and 
has the information been 
framed within the context of 
porental responsibility, as 
Congress intended? 



For JOBS participants, entry into the program begins with an introduction to 
JOBS, followed by an initial assessment and the development of an employability 
plan. la completing these tasks, as well as in linking clients to their JOBS activi- 
ties, case managers may play a pivotal role. In this section of the report, we present 
tlie field research findings regarding the states* choices and designs for introduc- 
ing clients to the JOBS program, conducting the assessments, developing the em- 
ployability plans, and structuring case management services. Issues related to 
client processing, such as establishing priority groups for services and the degree 
of mandated participation, are covered in section DC. 

PROVIDING INFORMATION TO CLIENTS 

State policies or guidelines for providing information regarding the JOBS 
program require the provision of written information to clients, usually sup- 
plemented by discussions with front-line workers. The state policies adhere to 
the federal regulations, but states have not undertaken any major initiatives 
to emphasize parental responsibility as including both JOBS and child sup- 
port obligations* 

The state agency is required to provide all applicants and recipients, at the time 
of application or redetermination, with information regarding the JOBS program 
and supportive services, as well as the responsibilities and rights of the agency and 
the participant Additionally, information must be provided at the same time re- 
garding the establishment of paternity and the enforcement of child support 
obligations. 

The content of this information is specified in detail in both the legislation and 
the regulations. This information must include the education, training, and em- 
ployment opportunities available through JOBS; supportive services including 
child care, transitional child care, transitional health care, and other work-related 
services; and the rights, responsibilities, and obligations of the participants, in- 
cluding the grounds for exemptions and the consequences for non-compliance. 
The agency is required to provide directly, or through other agencies, detailed in- 
formation regarding child care services, including the types and locations of child 
care services accessible to the client and the assistance available to select and to 
obtain child care services. 
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The means of {providing the required i iformation are at the discretion of the 
state. Therefore, states have flexibility regarding the dissemination of this infor- 
mation and the extent to which it becomes a part of the eligibility determination 
process. Additionally, the states retain discretion in determining the format for 
providing this information. The preamble to the regulations suggests, however, 
that both the purpose and the packaging of this information is to take on a new 
form: 

What is new is the intent of Congress to have both subjects [JOBS and child 
support] discussed in the context of parental responsibility to support children. 
Although the means to achieve that end are embodied in two different pro- 
grams, the purpose of each is to reinforce the notion of parental responsibility 
{Federal Register, 1989, p. 42177). 



The State Response 

Most of the study states have developed policies or guidelines for their local 
agencies to follow in providing information on JOBS to welfare recipients. In 
most cases, the states require that the local offices provide applicants and recipi- 
ents with written information on the JOBS program and its services. Frequently, 
the state envisions that this written information will be supplemented by the front- 
line workers at the initial intake, during the eligibility redetermination process, 
and during a separate orientation for the JOBS program. The written information 
provided by the states parallels that called for by the federal regulations. In some 
states, videotapes have been produced to supplement written materials and discus- 
sions with front-line workers. In Oregon and Tennessee, particular emphasis is 
given to both parental responsibility and the opporuinities available to clients 
under the JOBS program. 



Discussion 

State policies clearly adhere to the requirements for providing information to 
clients called for by the federal legislation and regulations. However, it does not 
appear that these requirements have caused state agencies to engage in any exten- 
sive initiatives to emphasize parental responsibility in the context of both the 
JOBS program and child support obligations. In addition, these informational re- 
quirements do not appear to be viewed by most states in the study as major vehi- 
cles for the rccruiument of clients into the JOBS program. 

An additional issue to consider is when, as well as how often, to present infor- 
mation regarding JOBS. Both the concerns of the clients and the data collection 
demands already in place for the initial determination of eligibility suggest that the 
effectiveness of providing information regarding the JOBS program during the 
initial application may be limited. Mississippi has taken an approach that requires 
the provision of JOBS information at different points in time. The state expects 
information about the JOBS program to be provided by both the eligibility work- 
ers at the initial eligibility determination aiKl again by the JOBS case manager at a 
later point in the client's exposure to JOBS. 
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ASSESSMENTS AND EMPLOYABIUTY PLANS 



Within broad parameters, states 
are required to conduct assess- 
ments and develop employabil- 
ity plaris for clients prior to 



Seven of the ten states view the assessment as a comprehensive gathering 
of inrormation used to design the employability plan* In contrast, Oregon and 
Pennsylvania use the initial assessment to determine the level of the client's 
job readiness. For clients entering selected program tracks, a more complete 
assessment is completed in these states. Texas also tracks clients, but uses a 
screening to do so; assessments are conducted after a client is assigned to a 
service track* With the possible exceptions of Minnesota and New York, states 
have not elected to use the assessment process as an opportunity to identify 
and consider the special needs of children* 



participation in JOBS. What do 
the state agencies envision as 
the purpose of the assessment, 
and to what extent are the 



needs of a participant's children 
copisidered? 



Prior to participation in JOBS, an initial assessment must be made of each 
participant*s employability* As specified in the legislation, this assessment must 
include the participant's educational, child care, and other supportive services 
needs; the participant*s skills, prior work experience, and employability; and a re- 
view of the family circumstances. At state option, an assessment may also be made 
of the needs of any child of the participant as well as other factors regarded as im- 
portant to developing an employability plan. 

Based on the initial assessment, the state agency is required to develop an em- 
ployability plan in consultation with the participant This plan must take into ac- 
count available program resources, the participant*s preferences, the participant's 
supportive services needs, her skill level and aptitudes, and local employment op- 
portunities. The employability plan must contain an employment goal arui de- 
scribe the supportive services to be provided by the agency, the participant's JOBS 
activities, and any other needs of the family that might be met by JOBS. 

The states retain wide latitude in detemuning both the methods and the process for 
completing the initial assessment States may choose to conduct the assessment 
thiDugh interviews, testing, counseling, self-assessment instruments, and other means. 
States may also select the process for completing the initial assessments. For example, 
the preamble to the federal regulations suggests that an agency "may find it more cost- 
effective to do a limited, initial assessment. . .followed by a xnorc in-4epth assessment 
only as participant needs dictate" (Federal Register, 1989, p. 42178). In this section, 
the states' designs and expectations for the assessment process and the devek)pment of 
employability plans are considered. 

The purposes of tiie initial assessments differ among the states. In Oregon and 
Pennsylvania, an initial assessment is viewed as a method to determine the level 
of the client's job readiness and to track clients into appropriate service levels. In 
the other states, the assessment is viewed as a comprehensive gathering of infor- 
mation regarding the client's strengths and weaknesses, as well as barriers to em- 
ployment, in order to design an appropriate service plan for employability. 
Administrators in several states in the study, in particular Minnesota, Oregon, arxl 
Texas, recognized that tiie assessment needs to be an ongoing process used to de- 
velop and revise service plans as needed. 



Two of the states included in this study have elected to use tiered assessments 
for tiieir JOBS programs. In Oregon, local welfare staff are expected to conduct an 
initial assessment of Uiose eligible for AFDC bcneFits. This initial assessment pro- 
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vides the basis for tracking clients to the appropriate JOBS track. On the basis of 
the initial assessment, an employabiiity plan is developed by the case manager and 
the participant For those who are not job-ready, a more in-depth assessment is to 
be conducted through the client's participation in the Workplace Basics Compo- 
nent of the JOBS program. This more in-depth assessment is expected to be an 
ongoing, dynamic process that may lead to the revision or modification of the em- 
ployabiiity plan. For an estimated 90 percent of the participants, this more infor- 
mal, but in-depth assessment is expected to be sufficient The remaining 10 
percent may need additional vocational assessment based on standardized instru- 
ments and an analysis of supportive service needs. 

A tiered approach is also used in Pennsylvania. The initial assessment is to be 
conducted by the public welfare intake worker to determine job readiness. For 
those entering the more intensive JOBS program (SPOQ, a more comprehensive 
assessment is to be conducted by the case management team, which iiK:ludes the 
public welfare, job service, and JTPA staff. Texas tracks clients into various ser- 
vices based on an initial screening; the assessments are done once the client has 
entered one of three service levels. 



Agency Roles 

Local public welfare staff are expected to play key roles in completing the as- 
sessment and employabiiity plans in six states in the study. In three of the states in 
the study, however, contractors for JOBS are expected to play central roles in com- 
pleting the assessments and employabiiity plans. In Minnesota^ Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, the pimary contractor for JOBS assumes responsibility for the assess- 
ments and employabiiity plans. In Texas, assessments and employabiiity plans are 
to be completed after the clients have been screened and assigned to service levels. 
The agency responsible for the assessments and employabiiity plans differs for 
each level. Those who are most job-ready are to be assessed by the contractors 
providing employment services. For those the agency views as having employ- 
ment barriers amenable to intervention, the local welfare case manager is expected 
to perform the assessment and complete the employabiiity plan. For those identi- 
fied as having barriers well in excess of the agency's resources to remedy, local 
staff below the level of case manager may be designated to conduct assessments 
and employabiiity plans. Given resource limitations, it is expected that few clients 
in this last category will be provided these services. 



Methods 

The method fur completing the assessment in most of the study states is 
through interviews conducted by front-line workers and may include some stan- 
dardized testing. A number of states have developed model instalments or guide- 
lines for the content to be covered in these interviews. Self-administered 
instruments are used as supplements to the assessment process in two states. In 
Pennsylvania, a self-administered instrument is used in the initial assessment for 
job readiness. Oklahoma uses a three-page self-assessment instrument that is re- 
garded as a useful technique for also evaluating basic literacy. In some cases, per- 
formance on the self-assessment instrument can lead to further testing through 
chent referral to the educational system. 



Screening for literacy and computational skills is pan of the initial assessment 
for all clients in four of the states (Maryland, Mississippi, New York, and Oregon). 
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New York requires that the local service districts complete an assessment of liter- 
acy within one year following the initial assessment. In Texas and Pennsylvania, 
the clients who have received service priority are to be screened for literacy skills. 
All but one of these states have elected to use standardized tests in conducting lit- 
eracy screening. However, the specific test used may vary across the state. 



Attention to the Needs of 

Children several exceptions, state agencies do recognize the miportance of includ- 

ing the supportive service needs oi family members in both the assessment and 
employability plan. In some instances, these needs are considered only if they are 
regarded as a barrier to participation. Among the stales, Minnesota and New York 
most clearly recognize the needs erf children in conjunction with the assessment. 
New Yoric requires that local districts review any special needs of the child during 
the assessment In Minnesota, the assessment must take into account the results of 
testing through preschool or the Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment programs, if either is available. Additionally, for a custodial parent 
under 18 years of age, the assessment must include a review the effect of any 
child's developmental and educational needs on the parent's ability to participate 
in the program. (For a discussion of Minnesota's minor mothers initiative, see 
Wattenberg, 1991.) In one state, however, little consideration has been given to 
children in the initial assessment because 

state officials feel that these issues are dealt with through the exemption of 
mothers with children younger than three, the relatively easy access to child 
care support, the case management system, and the programs associated with 
JOBS that serve young people (Field Associate Report). 



Client's Preferences . . , 

The federal legislation and the regulations indicate that the employabiUty plan 

is to be developed in consultation with the participant and reflect the participant's 
preferences "to the maximum extent possible" (45 CFR 250.41 (bX2)(v)). The 
methods for providing participants the q)portunity to influence and to have sub- 
stantive input into the employability plan are unspecified and must be developed 
by the states. The states in this study addressed clients' interests and goals by con- 
sidering them in the assessment. New York requires that the employability plan 
include a justification if clients' preferences cannot be accommodated. No other 
approaches to accommodating, or recognizing an inability to accommodate, the 
clients' preferences were identified. 



Discussion 

In general, states have established procedures and guidelines for the process 
and content of assessment and employability plans that closely follow those man- 
dated by the federal legislation or regulations. In most of the study states, the con- 
tent delineated for the assessment provides basic information on the client's 
background and barriers to employment Some states, however, envision a more 
comprehensive assessment for JOBS participants. The model developed by Mis- 
sissippi attends not only to the client's educational levels and work experience, but 
also includes the client's **dieams" and goals, her support system, and related areas 
that highlight the client's strengths, hopes, and aspirations. Another model is 
Oregon's assessment and employability plan for young parents, which is de- 
scribed below. 
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In implementing the requirements for assessments and employability plans, 
wide discretion is retained by local providers, whether they are situated in the wel- 
fare agency or another agency. In some instances, this discretion has been in- 
cluded in the state*s vision of JOBS or has occurred because of limitations on state 
authority to mandate ];mKedures. In other instances, the discretion results from the 
nature of the work itself. At least one of the study states has recognized its lack of 
control over and infcMination about assessments and employability plans and is 
now developing a local monitoring protocol to follow the implementation of as- 
sessment and employability plans at the local levels. The discretion retained by 
front-line workers will be considered in the next phase of this study. 

An issue for both the assessment and the employability plans is the extent to 
which they are regarded as flexible, subject to change and revision as needs and 
circumstances change. Will the assessment be an ongoing process? Will the em- 
ployability plan be a working or a static document? Among the states in this study, 
Minnesota, Oregon, and Texas have envisioned the assessment as an ongoing, dy- 
namic process, and Oregon has recognized tlie need to view the employability 
plan as a modifiable one, subject to ongoing review. However, some state admin- 
istrators noted that the federal regulations provide a disincentive for taking this ap- 
proach to assessments and employability plans because these activities may be 
included for only one month in determining the state's participation rate (45 CFR 
250.78). 

The initial assessment phase offers states the opportunity to identify and con- 
sider any special needs of children. By incorporating the needs of participants* 
children into the assessment, and subsequently into the employability plan, JOBS 
offers the potential for becoming a two-generational program. At the time of this 
study, the findings suggest that although states ackiK)wledge the importance of 
children's needs, only New York and Minnesota have emphasized this potential 
opportunity. New York requires that the assessment for all clients include consid- 
eration of any special needs of the child, and Minnesota requires the inclusion of 
results from testing for preschool or the Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosi s, 
and Treaunent program, if either is available. In addition, the state agency in Ore- 
gon places particular emphasis on maternal and child health in a special program 
for young parents. Whether this opportunity to consider children's needs is real- 
ized at the local level will be considered in the examination of local sites. 



Program Highlight 

In Oregon, highly individualized services are being developed at the local 
level for young parents, ages 16 to 19, who have not completed high school or the 
equivalent The strategy is intended to provide individualized attention, advocacy, 
and support to teen parents to complete their education and to develop the atti- 
tudes, behaviors, and skills necessary for the teen parent to benefit from participat- 
ing in additional JOBS program activities once she has completed her high school 
education. Local service districts are encouraged to provide counseling aixl inter- 
vention services through the local school district or other local programs for at- 
ri^ youth. The state guidelines for the initial assessment of the teen parent are 
comprehensive and include grade level completion, functional abilities in reading 
and math, health of the mother and child(ren), potential participation barriers, 
child care and alternate child care arrangements, family planning strategies, pre- 
liminary occupational interests and skills, relationships with other family mem- 
bers (including the male parmer) and their support for or opposition to program 
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Case management is an op- 
tional service under JOBS and 
may be provided to both the 
participant and her family. 
Have states elected to offer 
case management services, 
and what model of case man- 
agement is being used? 



participation, and siq)portive service needs. The individual service plan must be 
completed within two weeks from the date of enrollment and should include both 
long and short-term goals. The plan must address the following: high school com- 
pletion or equivalent, maternal and child health goals, parenting skills develojv 
ment, family planning, supportive service needs, career exploration and 
employability development, and skills training. 

These intensive services for young parents are regarded by the state as having 
been highly successful. At the start of this program, there were 1,986 young par- 
ents receiving AFDC benefits, of whom 642 were not required to attend school 
because they had a high school education or were otherwise exempt. Of the 1 ,305 
required to attend school, 925 (71 percent) were in attendance by October 1. 1990. 
and an additional 60 were on waiting lists. The state estimates tliat of the 92S 
young parents in school. 8 14 (88 percent) were in attendance because of the inter- 
vention provided through the state's young parents program. 

CASE MANAGEMENT 

Nine states offer case management services^ with most of these using a 
generalist model of case management in which one person fulfills all the case 
management functions. Maryland and Pennsylvania have opted to use a team 
approach to case management that involves front-line workers from several 
agencies* The only state not officially providing case management is Okla- 
homa. However, its approach to integrating income maintenance and social 
services functions suggests that case management services, as commonly de- 
fined, are in fact being provided to JOBS participants in the state. 



The federal legislation allows states to jxovide case management services as 
part of their JOBS programs. These services may be provided to both the partici- 
pant and her family, and they are reimbursable at the enhanced rate of 60 percent 
or higher. If case management services are provided, the case manager "must be 
responsible for assisting the family to obtain any services which may be needed to 
assure effective participation in the program" (42 USC 682 (b) (3)). The regula- 
tions allow states choosing case management flexibility in designing their case 
management systems, including procedures and services. Comments in the final 
federal regulations recognize that states may have reasons, including cost, for not 
electing to offer case management services or to offer them on a limited basis. 

Case management is a term that lacks specific definition and is applied to a 
wide variety of practice approaches (Rapp and Chamberlain, 1985). Traditionally, 
case management has included responsibility for service coordination, service 
continuity, and for connecting clients with services to which they are entitled. 
Case management is now generally conceptualized as containing at least five 
functions: assessment, case planning, linkage to services, monitoring of services 
and client's progress, and advocacy (see Johnson and Rubin, 1983; Rubin, 1987; 
and Blazyk et al., 1987). Other commonly recognized functions of case manage- 
ment are outreach, resource development, crisis intervention, and direct provision 
of therapeutic ser\'ices. 

Given this range of functions, a variety of case management models have been 
developed that may be conceptualized along a continuum. At one end is the case 
manager as "broker" assuming responsibility for linking the client to needed ser- 
vices. In this model, there is relatively little client contact and the case manager is 
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viewed as performing primarily a clerical function. At the other end is the case 
manager as ''primary therapist** who has responsibility for the treatment of the cli- 
ent as well as the case management (Rapp and Chamberlain, 1985). Another con- 
cq;>tiialization of case management is that of a "team" in which each team member 
has reqxMisibility for service activities in her or his areas of expertise. "In combi- 
nation, the activities ot these specialized case managers constitute a complete case 
management process** (Weil, 1985, p. 48). 

This section surveys the states* approaches to case management services in 
conjunction with serving JOBS participants and their families in JOBS activities. 
Several states are using a variation of case management in providing child care 
assistance to JOBS participants. The use of child care "brokers** is covered sepa- 
rately in the discussion of child care services. 

Nine of the states included in the study have chosen to oRer case management 
services under their JOBS programs. In seven of these states, case management 
services had been part of the states* earlier employment and training programs. 
For Tennessee and Mississippi, the introduction of case management was tied di- 
rectly to the introduction of the states* JOBS programs and represents a new direc- 
tion in the states* welfare employment programs. 



Generolist Model 

Across the states, case management refers to a variety of approaches and ser- 
vices, and some states use more than one model of case management, depending 
on the intensity of the specific JOBS program. For states such as Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Oregon, and Texas, a generalist model of case management is 
being used and includes such commonly identified case management functions as 
conducting the assessment, developing the employability plan, linking clients to 
required services, supportive counseling, and monitoring client participation atxl 
progress in program components. Mississippi, Oregon, and Texas explicitiy recog- 
nize the advocacy function of case management as well. In Oregon, additional 
furx:tions which are performed by case managers are the determination or redeter- 
mination of AFDC eligibility. 

Tennessee and Mississippi, which are introducing case management into their 
welfare employment programs for the first time, have taken somewhat different 
approaches to their development Tenriessee is currently pilot testing several mod- 
els of case management, and the state expects to phase in limited case manage- 
ment by October 1, 1991. At this point, functions that other states have cith^ 
placed in one agency or linked across agencies by building teams are being per- 
formed in three systems without an integrating framework: the local eligibility 
worker, the JTPA staff and the staff of JTPA contractors who provide assessments, 
complete employability plans, provide counseling, and monitor participation; and 
the child care broker agencies. 

Mississippi*s state agency has selected a generalist model for case manage- 
ment that envisions the case manager as a "client partner** who will advocate on 
the client's behalf and will also have the power to requisition across agency 
boundaries the services and resources required by the client The envisioned role 
of the case manager is an unusually comprehensive one, and the state has required 
that it must be filled by a licensed social worker. Ot;ganizationaIIy, case managers 
are housed in the local community action agency and provide case management 
services through a contractual arrangement with the state welfare agency. 
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A key variable in the ability of case managers to fulfill these generalist fiinc- 
tions. as well as in the intensity of case management services, is caseload size. In 
states using the generalist nKxlel. only Minnesota and Oregon have limited 
caseload size or encouraged its restriction. 



Team Approoches 

Two states have chosen a team approach to case management. In Pennsylva- 
nia, the emphasis is on creating a team of specialized workers who cooperate in 
providing services to clients. The team model differs, however, for the two tracks 
of the JOBS program. For the low intensity track called New Directions, the case 
management functions are filled sequentially, as needed by the client, by three 
types of income maintenance workers: intake, ongoing eligibility, and employ- 
ment and training workers. In addition to eligibility determination functions, the 
intake worker also assumes responsibility for performing a preliminary evaluation 
of the job-readiness of clients and for referring job-ready clients to the Job Ser- 
vice. The ongoing eligibility worker is responsible for eligibility redeterminations, 
determinations of "good cause" should a client fail to participate, and sanctioning 
procedures. The employment and training workers perfwm those functions com- 
monly associated with case management in other slates. 

For the more intensive Singk-Point-of-Contact program in Pennsylvania, the case 
management team is callc i the Direct Service Team and is comprised of three mem- 
bers, one each bom the SDA (JTPA). the County Assistance Office, and the Job Ser- 
vice. The Direct Senrice Team is a formally constituted group that meets on a regular 
basis to plan and monitor client progress. Jointly, the team assumes responsibility for 
the assessment and for devek)ping the employability plan. Primary responsibility for 
a client case then rotates among the members of the team, depending on tlie client's 
status. In general, the County Assistance Office member wouW have rei^wnsibility for 
advocacy, counseling, and arranging supportive services in the initial stages of client 
involvement in the program. During training, primary rc^x)nsibility wouU shift to tte 
JTPA member. FbUowmg training, the Job Servk:e member would assume re^xxisi- 
bility for job placement-related functions. Caseloads for the SPOC case management 
program are resuicted to 50 cases. 

Maryland, a state-supervised system, has elected to encourage a team ap- 
proach to case management based on cooperative arrangements between the local 
department of social services and the employment and Gaining agency or the local 
education agency, as appropriate for the client's service needs. The case manage- 
ment team becomes operational when the client is enrolled in educational or train- 
ing activities, and its purpose is to deal with required changes in a servke plan or 
to plan interventions for any problems that may develop in implementing the plan. 
Local departments of social services can determine their own alkx:ation of staff to 
case management functions. They are permitted to offer two types of case man- 
agement: transitional or intensive. Both offer the same types of services, i.e., ini- 
tial assessment, supportive counseling, and some assistance in obtaining 
resources. However, intensive case managers are assigned smaller casetoads and 
arc expected to assist hard-to-place clients through more intensive services. 

Focus of Services 

Some states have tended to focus case management services on either selected 
client populations or selected JOBS service tracks. For example. New York, a 
state-supervised system, requires that local districts offer to provide case manage- 
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ment services for any pregnant adolescent or any adolescent custodial parent 
under 1 8 at the time he or she is referred to the staters Teenage Services Act pro- 
gram, regardless of his or her status as a JOBS participant New Yoik also identi- 
fies four other iwiority groiq)S which must receive case management if resources 
permit: at-risk youth, persons in the JOBS target groups. JOBS participants need- 
ing two w more concurrent activities, and JOBS participants with limited English 
proficiency. Minnesota, which continues to view case management as a central 
component in its welfarc-to-work program, offers case management to federal tar- 
get group members who volunteer for JOBS and to 18- and 19-year-old custodial 
parents required to attend school. 

Texas, which has reintroduced case management under JOBS, provides differ- 
ent levels of case management services depending on the service level: clients 
without significant barriers to employment receive limited case management ser- 
vices, whereas clients with significant barriers to employment receive no case 
management services. For clients in the middle range— those with nine to eleven 
years of education and no other significant employment barriers — case manage- 
ment services may be delivered if resources permit As noted above, Pennsylvania 
provides more intensive case management services in its SPOC program, and 
caseloads are limited. 



Integioting Income ~ 

Maintenance and Social Oklahoma, the only state in the study not electing case management, has for 

Sen^ices: Another many years integrated the income maintenance and social service functions into a 

Approach? single role for the front-line wotter. As the Oklahoma field associate noted, "It 

would appear that a considerable degree of case oversight and management is 
achieved under the current arrangement of an integrated income maintenance and 
social service role." 

In addition to eligibility determinations and redeterminations, the re^xxisibil- 
ity of the case workers includes many of the functions associated with case man- 
agement in other states: completion of the assessment and employabiliiy plan, 
assistance in arranging child care, and implementing the employability plan. This 
latter would entail linking the client to other services and monitoring client partic- 
ipation and progress. Other staff called job developers have responsibility for es- 
tablishing and maintaining community contacts supporting education, training, 
and employment activities. Job developers consult with and assist both casework- 
ers and participants and perform such functions as work preparation, group orien- 
tations, and supervised job search activities. Oklahoma's model of integrating 
eligibility and service functions, combined with the designated responsibilities <rf 
its workers, suggests that case management services are in fact being provided to 
JOBS participants in the sute. 



Discussion 

A potential issue confronting states in their use of case managers is the diffi- 
culty of balancing the need for high levels of client contact and associated support- 
ive counseling against the demands for data entry and reports on client 
participation and child care and supportive services payments. If caseload size and 
information processing assigned to case managers are not carefully monitored, 
case managers may be unable to fulfill the roles envisioned for them, particularly 
individualizing service planning, providing ongoing supportive service to clients, 
and maintaining service continuity for client participation. At least one state ad- 
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ministrator suspected that a decline in JOBS participation over the state's pre- 
JOBS welfare employment program was related, in part, to the increased reporting 
requirements introduced by JOBS and assigned to case managers. These increased 
rqxMting requirements were decreasing the amount of time case managers had 
available to serve clients, and thus program enrollments had fallen off. 

Some states have identified case management as a strategy, or the main strat- 
egy, for providing integrated services in a timely and continuous fashion. The abil- 
ity of case managers to perform these functions will be dependent on the size of 
the caseloads, the system demands for reporting, and the availability as well as ac- 
cessibility of resources in the JOBS programs and the local community. Examina- 
tion of these issues will be important in reviewing the local implementation of 
JOBS. 



Program Highlight 

The Michigan Opportunity System, an attempt to integrate all of the state's 70 
different employment and training programs through a common interactive com- 
puter hook-up, held promise for not only facilitating client participation in ser- 
vices, but also for developing the role of the case manager as the coordinator and 
broker of services. Objectives for this system included allowing the case manager 
to know at any point the availability of services for clients, "empowering"' the case 
manager to requisition services and resources across agency lines, and providing 
a single automated reporting system. Such a system would have greatly enhanced 
the boundary-spanning function of the case manager and increased the authority 
of the case manager, which some argue '*is the most critical factor influencing the 
effectiveness of case management" (Rubin, 1987, pp. 216-217). The impetus for 
the Michigan Opportunity System rests in the Office of the Governor. With the 
change of administrations in Michigan and the fiscal constraints facing the state, 
the future of this initiative is unciear. 
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MEETING THE FEDERAL 





The Family Support Act requires 
substantial data reporting by the 
states to the Department of 
Health and Human Services for 
the JOBS program and related 
child care provisions. To provide 
the required information, as well 
as to effectively operate JOBS 
programs, it is expected that au- 
tomated, client-based informa- 
tion will be needed. What is the 
capacity of the states' current 
management information sys- 
tems for responding to these 
new reporting requirements, and 
what challenges are presented 
to the states? 



Although most states had adequate information systems for data collec- 
tion and reporting demands prior to JOBS, no state's current Information 
system had the capacity to respond adequately to the new reporting require- 
ments. The states are facing major challenges in collecting the required infor- 
mation on JOBS participation and in the design and development of JOBS 
automated systems for the electronic transfer of information. 

For the JOBS program and the related child care provisions, the Family Sup- 
port Act requires substantial data reporting by the states to the Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS). These expanded data reporting requirements 
are justified on the basis of explicit or implicit informational requirements con- 
tained in the legislation, including the unifomi reporting requirements, the man- 
dated rates of participation, and the mandate for targeted expenditures. 

To provide the types of information required, as well as to effectively operate 
JOBS programs, HHS believes that states will need an automated, client-based infor- 
mation system, which is refeiied to as a state*s JOBS Automated System (JAS) in 
order to distinguish it from other welfare data systems. States have the option of inte- 
grating JAS with their existing or planned IV-A s>'stem. Federal matching funds are 
available for JAS and states are allowed a phase-in period until October 1991 to come 
into complete compliance with the data requirements of the legislation. 

Three kinds of data reporting are required by the federal regulations for the 
JOBS program: monthly aggregated reports of JOBS participation, monthly un- 
aggregated JOBS case records (in the form of a random sample with a precision of 
plus or minus two percentage points at a 5 percent confidence interval), and JOBS 
expenditure data. 

The information to be submitted to the HHS is extensive, including the type 
and cost of child care for each JOBS participant, the participant's literacy level, 
and the beginning and ending iates of participation in JOBS components. It also 
includes such data as the client s date of birth, age of youngest child, the number 
of months out of the previous 60 months that the client received AFDC payments, 
and job status. While states had until October 1991 to submit these data electroni- 
cally to HHS, they were required to submit hardcopy reports on selected items in 
the interim. 
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White inost states had an existing welfare management information system 
(automated, manual, or mixed) that provided support for the data collection and 
reporting demands of welfare programs prior to JOBS, no state operated an infor- 
mation system capaWc of meeting the JOBS requirements (see also APWA, 1990). 
Today, states confront two major chaUcnges presented by the data reporting re- 
quirements for JOBS. First, many states encounter serious problems trying to col- 
lect the information required by HHS for the quarterly reports of JOBS 
participation. Second, most states confront various obstacles in the design and de- 
velopment of a JOBS Automation System to electronically transmit data to HHS 
by October 1991. 



Current Status of 

Management Information ^ ^^^y ^ ^ federal reporting requirements for 

Systems for JOBS J^^S ^ January 1991. Maryland, Oregon, and Oklahoma were ready to set 

their JAS in motion, but four other states (Michigan, Minnesota, New Yoric, and 
Texas) anticipated being unable to folly meet JOBS data reporting requirements. 
Mississippi was uncertain of its ability to meet the requirements because it needed 
to establish an automated system for the first time. Table 13 provides a summary 
of the reported status of welfare information systems for the 10 states as of January 
1991. 

The information systems in Maryland, Oklahoma, and Oregon were consid- 
ered by administrators as adequate for JOBS. All three systems operated with an 
integrated system configuration, which enables the states to have on-line informa- 
tion sharing within the welfare agency. The systems in Maryland and Oregon were 
also able to provide on-line information sharing among related state ageiK^ies of 
JOBS partners. 



TABLE 13: Reported Status of State Welfare Information Systems 
asof Januoiy 1991 



State 


Reporting 
Methods^ 


System 

ConfiguratioD^ 


On-Line Information 
Sharing Across Agencies 


JAS in 
Place^ 


Maryland 


Automated 


Integrated 


Yes 


Yes 


Michigan 


Mixed 


Subsystems 


No 


No 


Minnesota 


Mixed 


Subsystems 


No 


No 


Mississippi 


Manual 


Not Applicable 


No 


No 


New York 


Automated 


Subsystems 


No 


No 


Oklahoma 


Automated 


Integrated 


No 


Yes 


Oregon 


Mixed 


Integrated 


Yes 


Yes 


Pennsylvania 


Automated 


Subsystems 


No 


No 


Tennessee 


Mixed 


Subsystems 


No 


No 


Texas 


Mixed 


Subsystems 


No 


No 



1 Either an automated data reporting method, a manual data reporting method, or mixed. 

2 Either a single integrated reporting system that permits on4ine information sharing within the agency 

or one that relies on independent subsystems. 

3 A JOBS Automated System was in place as of January 1991. 
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The management infonnation systems for JOBS in Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas operated with indq)endent subsystems. That is, none of the four 
systems provided on-line infonnation sharing anmg the subsystems within the wel- 
fare agency. Ofiben, each subsystem is designed to handle infonnation of a particular 
operational pcocess, such as eligibility determination. Moreover, no on-line informa- 
tion sharing was provided across agencies, e.g., between welfare and JTPA or educa- 
tion by any of the four systems. This lack of on-line information sharing results in 
reliance on a mixture of manual and automated methods in data coUecting and report 
ing. These management infonnation systems were considered by people ninning fte 
systems to be "cumbersome" and '^technically too complicated to be useful,'* as well 
as frequently requiring duplication of effort in data entry. 

These four states have invested time and effort in upgrading their management 
information systems to meet JOBS data reporting requirements. The Department 
of Human Services in Minnesota has requested $680,000 from the 1990-1991 
legislature for the biennium (State Fiscal Years 1992-93) to estabUsh a JAS by 
upgrading and improving the existing management information system, Tennes- 
see plans to update its JTPA information system to handle JOBS data require- 
ments, Pennsylvania is replacing its existing management information system 
with a Control Data Corporation system, and Texas has devoted thousands of 
hours in staff time to develop a new design for JOBS. As of January 1991 , none of 
these infonnation systems was operative. As the four states look to the future in 
meeting the reporting requirements, Texas has expressed serious doubts about its 
ability to have the system effectively operative by October 1991. Minnesota 
stresses a number of major difficulties faced by the state. However, both Pennsyl- 
vania and Tennessee are more confident that their systems will be functional. 

In New York, state administrators believe that their management information 
system for welfare programs prior to JOBS was one of the most sophisticated and 
extensive in the country. However, the state has encountered serious problems in 
meeting the JOBS data reporting requirements. There are two major constraints 
with the existing system. First, the system has four separate subsystems. None of 
the subsystems is adequate to provide the extensive information required by 
JOBS, and there is no on-line infonnation sharing among the subsystems. Second, 
over the years, the state's management infonnation system has reached its maxi- 
mum capacity. Adding the large amount of new data elements required by JOBS 
will necessitate a major overhaul of the system. Faced with the cunent fiscal dif- 
ficulty in New York, the state administrators are not optimistic about completing 
this task. 

K In Michigan and Mississippi, state administrators considered their manage- 

^ * ment information systems unsatisfactory. While Michigan (grates an antiquated 

information system, Mississippi has yet to develop an information system that em- 
ploys computers. As of January 1991, all data collection was completed manually 
in Mississippi. Providing reports to HHS in a timely manner and setting up a JAS 
are, and will continue to be, serious problems for both states. 




(JA?)^^*^"^^^ ^^^^^^^ Asof January 1991, Oregon, Oklahoma, and Maryland had a JAS in place. In 

^ Maryland, state officials estimated that approximately $660,000 was spent on 

hardware to set up the JAS and that $500,000 will be spent annually to support 
data managers. Maryland does regard its new system as effective for JOBS, Ore- 
gon converted its prior system to the JOBS Automated System, Since all JOBS 
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partners are sharing the JAS, data are centrally collected and stored. The informa- 
tion system used in Oklahoma's WIN Demonstration program is now used for the 
state's JOBS program. No substantial changes have been made. The county offices 
enter JOBS activities on a monthly basis via electronic entry to the state system. 
Unlike the automated information systems in Maryland and Oregon, the state's in- 
formation system does not provide on-line information sharing across cooperating 
agencies. 

Although it is still too early for these three states to evaluate their JAS, there 
are substantial differences in their outlook on JAS. While Maryland expressed 
confidence in its JAS, Oregon has major concerns. Oregon's JAS was converted 
from an older system, which had presented maintenance difficulties and which 
was never totally on-line and operative. Oklahoma state officials believe that the 
potential of the JAS is only partially being realized. The state is actively planning 
for in-service training to facilitate the use of the JAS among welfare workers. 



Discussion 

Although states are in various stages of complying with the federal JOBS data re- 
porting requirements, a number of common concerns face the states. First, although 
states received preliminary information in November 1990, HHS was unable to fi- 
nally specify the format and elements of JOBS data reporting requirements until 
March 28, 1991. As states planned their information systems, they confronted a lack 
of explicit federal guidelines, particularly those that regulate the electronic transmis- 
sion of data. Uncertainty about the federal guidelines created a "Catch-22" situation 
for states. Anticipating major changes in the final requirements, some states were re- 
luctant to commit their already scarce resources to major modifications of their exist- 
ing management information system. Meanwhile, however, these states are unable to 
meet the current federal JOBS reporting requirements, because the federal reporting 
requirements are geared toward an autoniated information system. Other states have 
already transformed their infonnation system into JAS. These states ran the risk of 
having to make substantial alterations to their established JAS once they received the 
final guidance from HHS. 

Second, state administrators were concerned about the high cost associated 
with the system changes required by JOBS. This concern was especially shared by 
states with relatively large welfare caseloads and an existing, complex manage- 
ment information system. To meet the JOBS data reporting requirements, a sub- 
stantial amount of human and financial resources must be committed to the 
information system. For rvample, Minnesota officials list lack of staff to work 
specifically on this area as one of tht major difficulties they face in meeting JOBS 
data reporting requirements. The problem is further compounded by the fact that 
many states are experiencing fiscal stress. As one information systems manager 
observed, "[i]t is clear that this agency cannot afford [making the changes] with- 
out making sacrifices on other more client-beneficial areas." 

A third area of concern related to more operational and technical issues as 
management information systems become more sophisticated and automated, es- 
pecially due to JOBS data reporting requirements. One issue is staff training and 
retraining — new technologies associated with automation of information systems 
require ongoing staff training and retraining that few welfare agencies believe 
they could handle with ease. For example, Texas has just completed a "compre- 
hensive revamping" of its management information system. The qwrating manual 
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for this new system was inches thick, requiring significant training to make this 
system operative. 

Another issue involves the validity of the data collected and entered into the 
information system. Administrators expressed concern that welfare staff have al- 
ready been woiking under high pressures, with large caseloads and not enough 
time to insure accuracy. With JOBS data reporting requirements, welfare staff will 
be asked to collect more information from each of their clients. 

A final issue concerns the complexity of the information system. Already, 
some states have claimed that their systems were not user friendly. The manage- 
ment information systems for JOBS or JAS, with its expected potential to transmit 
information electronically across subsystems within the agency, across agencies 
within the state, and to the federal government, requires a major shift in the con- 
ceptualization of information management, a shift that will challenge even the 
most sophisticated state information systems. Unfortunately, for most states, there 
exists a real gap between the demands caused by JOBS and the current computer 
proficiency of state welfare agencies. 

Program Highlight: 

MIS and Correction Action Oklahoma's management information system for JOBS has played an impor- 

tant role in the state's JOBS implementation. JOBS activities are entered by the 
county offices into the state information system on a monthly basis via electronic 
entry. This allows the slate's JOBS administrators to determine perfomance at the 
county level in achieving JOBS goals with considerable precision. Central to the 
system are state-set goals f<x each county-level office. County-level goals are set 
by making a determination of the number of JOBS participants in the system at the 
beginning of the fiscal year and projecting the percentage of participants expected 
to enter employment statewide. Each month, the state sends its county offices 
printouts of persons in all program components. These printouts indicate the par- 
ticipation rate and the percent of persons in program components who are in the 
target groups. This information allows the counties to make adjustments in their 
programming to meet the federal mandates for participation rates and targeting of 
expenditures. 
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FARTICIPAIION IN JOBS 



The recipient's obligation to 
participate in JOBS is not well 
defined by the Family Support 
Act, which contains language 
consistent with both mandatory 
and voluntary participation. In 
setting policies for enrolling par- 
ticipants in JOBS and encourag- 
ing their ongoing participation, 
how did stotes strike a balance 
between the mandatory and 
voluntary elements in JOBS? 



Within the Family SuHX)rt Act, participation is a multi-dimensional concept 
that places expectations on both the state and the recipient — the state to make 
JOBS activities and supportive services available, with a special focus on serving 
those at high-risk for long-term welfare dependency; the recipient to actively par- 
ticipate in JOBS activities in order to become economically self-sufficient. Partic- 
ipation thus becomes an expression of the mutual obligation underlying the 
legislation. For the purpose of analysis, we have separated participation into two 
broad areas, which are discussed in this section. The first area addresses the states' 
choices for prioritizing clients for JOBS services and the extent to which program 
participation is viewed as voluntary or mandatory. The second area considers the 
federal mandates requiring states to meet or exceed specific participation rates and 
to spend at least 55 percent of their JOBS expenditures on selected target groups. 

PARTICIPATION IN JOBS: 
MANDATORY VERSUS VOLUNTARY 

Although participation is nominally mandatory for all non-exempt recip- 
ients under the Family Support Act, resource limitations have led states to set 
policies that make participation voluntary for many of them. Tennessee and, 
with a few exceptions, Minnesota have an official policy of limiting enroll- 
ment in JOBS to volunteers. The majority of the other states give high prior- 
ity to volunteers or to volunteers within the target groups. At this stage in 
program implementation, administrators do not view the threat of sanctions 
as a major strategy for encouraging program participation 

JOBS is nominally mandatoiy for all AFDC recipients who are not exempt due 
to illness, incapacity, or other specific reasons. The Family Support Act specifies 
that states must require all non-exempt AFDC recipients to participate in JOBS, 
provided that child care is available, that the program operates in the political sub- 
division, and that resources permit States must sanction non-exempt AFE>C recip- 
ients who fail to participate without "good cause." The requirement that states 
impose sanctions makes participation in JOBS mandatoiy from the perspective of 
the recipient 

The Act recognizes that state resources may be sufficient to serve only a fiaction 
of non-exempt recipients and permits them to set priorities for participation. In setting 
these priorities, a state's JOBS program may become voluntary. The Act specifies that 
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in detemiining the priorities for paiticipation by individuals finom among the target 
groq)S, the state must give first consideration to ^licants or iecq)ients who vol- 
unteer for the program. In addition, if the targeting requirements cannot be met. 
states need not require or even allow participation of people outside tiie target 
ffoaps. Finally, individuals who are exempt from paiticipation in JOBS must be 
allowed to vcdunteer. Ibgether, these provisions acknowledge that states need not 
require non-exempt individuals to participate and that they may operate a program 
that relies partly, or even solely, on the enrollment of volunteers. 

A state's decision to give priority to volunteers, or to establish some other pri- 
ority, does not fully remove the participation mandate on non-exempt recipients. 
Sanctions can be imposed for failure to ^pear for an orientation or assessment, 
where recipients typically learn of the opportunity to volunteer for JOBS. In addi- 
tion, volunteers from the non-exempt pool of recipients are subject to sanctions. 
While their initial enrollment in JOBS is voluntary, they must be sanctioned if 
they stop participating without good cause. 

An implication of these provisions is that state JOBS programs may operate 
along a continuum between mandatory and voluntary. The continuum has several 
dimensions. One is the extent to which welfare agencies sanction recipients who 
fail to conform to the rules. A second is the priority given to volunteers in enrolling 
recipients into JOBS. A state could be mandatory along one dimension, but volun- 
tary along another. For example, it could give priority to the enrollment of volun- 
teers, but sanction those who later drop out of the program. Or it could require 
selected groups to enroll, but place little emphasis on sanctioning those who are 
not motivated to continue in the program. Where states fall along these two dimen- 
sions depends on both state policy and local practice. 

This phase of the research focused primarily on the states' choices in setting 
priorities for enrolling recipients into JOBS. Sanctioning was given less attention, 
since it depends heavily on local practice. State administrators were only asked 
whether they expect the rate of sanctioning to change under JOBS. Additional in- 
fomiation about sanctioning practices will be collected during the research at the 
local level. 



Voluntary Enrollment 

Only one study state, Tennessee, has an official policy of limiting enrollment 
in JOBS to volunteers. This decision, which covers only the first year of JOBS 
implementation, was dictated by the lack of funding for the program. According to 
The Inter- Agency Network Handbook for the JOBS Program of Tennessee: 

The JOBS program comes at a difficult time for Tennessee because the state is 
experiencing a temporary budget deficit which will limit available resources. It 
will be necessary during the first year to implement a voluntary program for 
certain individuals. As resources permit, consideration will be given to both a 
mandatory program and the inclusion of more individuals in the program. 

Each welfare office is expected to screen AFE>C recipients to determine 
whether they are exempt and to recruit individuals who wish to participate in 
JOBS. Individuals who arc "sincerely interested in improving their skill or educa- 
tion level" are to be referred to the JTPA for enrollment in JOBS. 

About half of the people who are referred to JOBS fail to appear at the JTPA, 
and no penalty is imposed on them. But once a volunteer enrolls in JOBS, contin- 
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ued participation is mandatory, and she can be sanctioned if she drops out of the 
program. Participants who fail to meet their commitments must go through a con- 
ciliation process, and sanctions can be imposed, even on people who were initially 
exempt from participation. This rule is more strict than the language of the Family 
Support Act, which permits an exempt participant to drop out of the program with- 
out good cause. With extremely scarce resources, Tennessee believed that this pol- 
icy was important to help ensure ongoing participation in the program. 

Minnesota operates a voluntary program that emphasizes the opportunities it 
offers to recipients. It requires that all non-exempt recipients attend an orientation 
to STRIDE,, which provides information about the program and directions on how 
to volunteer for participation. But beyond attendance at an orientation, which is 
enforced by imposing sanctions after a second failure to attend a scheduled ses- 
sion, participation is voluntary for most recipients. Participation is mandatory only 
for custodial parents under the age of 20 lacking a high school diploma, who must 
attend school or pursue a GED. In addition, the principal wage earner in an AFDC- 
UP family must participate in a job search. 

Pennsylvania does not have a policy of limiting enrollment to volunteers, but 
in practice full participation in the majority of New Directions components is vol- 
untary. All non-exempt recipients are required to participate in an orientation and 
initial assessment and, following these initial activities, enter the "enrollment 
pool." From the enroUment pool, "job-ready" recipients are refenred to the Job 
Service, Other recipients remain on hold in the enrollment pool until they volun- 
teer for either SPOC or the less intensive New Directions track. Enrollment in the 
SPOC program is entirely voluntary. There are currently more than enough volun- 
teers to exhaust the available resources for this intensive track, and state officials 
do not expect to reach a point where it will be necessary to make participation 
mandatory. Priority in the queue to leave the enrollment pool and enter a JOBS 
component is given to recipients in the target groups, Pennsylvania is able to meet 
the federal targeting requirement with volunteers only. 



Priority to Volunteers 

Many states do not rely solely on volunteers, but give them high priority for 
service. Two states, Mississippi and New York, give first priority to volunteers 
from the target groups and second priority to volunteers from outside the target 
groups. Oklahoma gives first priority to volunteers within the target groups, and 
within the target groups gives non-exempt volunteers priority over exempt 
volunteers. 

Although volunteers are given priority, these states will mandate participation 
if necessary to meet the federal mandates or other goals. In Mississippi and Okla- 
homa, any non-exempt recipients can be required to participate. In New York, 
state regulations permit local districts to mandate participation when "the needs of 
mandatory participants arc greater" than those of volunteers. It is generally too 
early to tell whether the states will invoke these provisions. 

In New York and Oklahoma, responsibility for recruiting and prioritizing cli- 
ents rests with the local welfare agency. In Mississippi, by contrast, the commu- 
nity action agencies are given responsibility for these tasks. All non-exempt 
recipients and exempt volunteers are to be referred by the welfare agency to these 
agencies, whose case managers must assess everyone who is referred and priori- 
tize them. It is significant that this task was not given to the staff of the local wel- 
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fare agency. If JOBS were administered by the welfare agency, several observers 
argued, it would be viewed by clients as a punitive program designed to prevent 
them Ctom receiving welfare support* In the opinion of these observers, referring 
all potential participants to the community action agencies for assessment and pri- 
oritizing, the first step in gaining access to services, may improve clients' attitudes 
toward welfare-to-work programs. It will, however, create a considerable work- 
load for the case managers. 



Priority to Members of 

Target Groups Several other states give priority to members of the target groups and, within 

the target groups, to volunteers. Maryland focuses on a group that is singled out 
for special treatment under the Family Support Act: parents under the age of 20 
who have not obtained a high school diploma or its equivalent. Maryland requires 
that local programs enroll and serve at least 50 percent of these parents. To help 
achieve this, the local welfare agencies must give first priority to three groups: 
teenage parents and recipient children age 16-18 who have not completed high 
school; principal earners in AFDC-UP families; and volunteers from the target 
groups. Second priority is to other volunteers. Lowest priority is to non-exempt 
participants who do not volunteer. In summary. Project Independence gives more 
emphasis to serving certain targeted groups than to voluntary enrollment. 

Texas also emphasizes enrollment from among the target groups. Local wel- 
fare agencies must give first priority to target group members and, within the tar- 
get groups, must serve volunteers first. Of these volunteers, non-exempt 
individuals are to be given priority over those who are exempt. There is one excep- 
tion to this prioritization, stemming from the state's reliance on the JTPA for a sub- 
stantial share of services. "Walk-in" volunteers, many of whom are JTPA 
participants, will be served regardless of their target group status. This decision is 
intended to foster a cooperative relationship through which the JTPA provides em- 
ployment and training services and the welfare agency provides supportive ser- 
vices. The welfare agency expects that the availability of these supportive services 
for welfare clients will encourage the JTPA to serve them. 



Priority to Other Groups 

Job readiness is usfid in two states, Oregon and Texas, as one of several criteria for 
prioritizing participants. Oregon has developed a priority ranking that divides clients 
into 10 groups. Job-ready recipients have first priority. Teenage parents and recipient 
children age 16-17 who have not completed school have next priority. The next sev- 
eral priority categories are restricted to people with no or only short-term barriers to 
employment. Target group members have next priority, followed by volunteers firom 
outside the tai^et groups. In summary, Oregon has an array of priorities, with low pri- 
ority given to volunteers. Nonetheless, state administrators believe that motivated re- 
cipients are most apt to achieve self-sufficiency and expect their staff to encourage 
volunteers. To attract volunteers, a "new message*' is given at orientation, one that is 
described by officials as "uplifting and encouraging.** 

In addition to the priority groups listed above, Texas divides the welfare popu- 
lation into service levels. The most job-ready recipients are assigned to Service 
Level I, which offers job search and placement services. Recipients with nine to 
eleven years of education and no significant barriers to employment are assigned 
to Service Level II, which offers case management and referral to other services. 
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Clients sorted into Service Level DI are generally offered no services, which in 
effect precludes their participation. 

Because Michigan has exceeded both the federal participation and targeting 
requirements, the issue of the priority to be given to volunteers and people in the 
target groups is not a pressing one. The state has not specified the oider in which 
applicants and recipients will be phased into the program. At the state level, the 
program is perceived as being attractive to volunteers and requiring little emi^asis 
on the mandate to participate. 



Expected Changes in 

Sanctioning under JOBS Under the Family Support Act, non-exempt individuals who fail to participate 

in JOBS without good cause must be sanctioned. But in practice, states can be ex- 
pected to exercise discretion in how strictly they follow the federal law. For exam- 
ple, they may ignore non-exempt recipients who fail to appear for orientation and 
focus their attention on recipients who drop out of employment and training ser- 
vices. Or they may emphasize the importance of the orientation and assessment by 
sanctioning those who do not attend, but ignore the less motivated recipients who 
fail to enroll in a service or stop participating. The increased requirements placed 
on recipients by JOBS increase the potential for sanctioning. But a scarcity of re- 
sources — both staff time and JOBS services slots — may encourage staff to 
focus their attention on selected groups or minimize the effort devoted to the con- 
ciliation and sanctioning process. 

Many state administrators expect that recipients will view JOBS as an q)por- 
tunity and will want to volunteer, suggesting that the threat of sanctions is not part 
of their strategy for encouraging program participation. Several mentioned that 
the conciliation process would reduce the rate of sanctioning or that the complex- 
ities of conciliation would discourage agencies from initiating the process. For 
these reasons, most administrators expect either a decline or no change in sanc- 
tioning, while others believe it is too early to make a prediction. The only state in 
which sanctions are expected to be higher is Maryland, where participation in the 
predecessor to JOBS had been voluntary. 
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Discussion 

In summary, most states have developed policies that give volunteers high pri- 
ority for participation in JOBS. Tennessee and, with a few exceptions, Minnesota 
have developed a formal policy to limit enrollment to individuals who volunteer 
for the program. Participation is nominally mandatory in other states, but volun- 
teers are given priority for service. In Michigan and Pennsylvania, most partici- 
pants arc in practice volunteers. Mississippi and New York give priority to 
volunteers, while Maryland, Oklahoma, and Texas give priority to volunteers, but 
take into account target group status as well. Only in Oregon are volunteers not 
given the highest priority for service. 

The Family Support Act has been viewed as a contract that expresses the mu- 
tual obligations of government and welfare recipients. Government has an obliga- 
tion to assist recipients to become self-sufficient in exchange for recipients' 
fulfilling an obligation to make efforts on their own behalf. But the language of the 
Act is ambiguous about the extent of these obligations. It recognizes that resource 
limitations may prevent government from serving everyone who is rcljuired to 
participate in JOBS and that a limited obligation by government limits the obliga- 
tion that it is able to impose on recipients. 
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Looking across the 10 states, we see some evidence of a relationship between 
the obligations made by governments and the obligations that governments im- 
pose on recquents. Tennessee has devoted the least resources to JOBS and im- 
poses no obligation on recipients to enroll in the program. At the other extreme, 
Oregon planned to spend tnott than enough to draw down all its federal entitle- 
ment Compared to other states, Oregon's policy gives volunteers the lowest pri- 
ority for service. Because the state has made a commitment to JOBS, it is able to 
impose an obligation on recipients and has chosen to do so. 

MEETING THE FEDERAL MANDATES FOR 
PARTICIPATiON RATES AND THE TARGETING 
OF SERVICES 



The Family Support Act requires 
states to achieve specific rates 
of participotion and to allocate 
at least 55 percent of their JOBS 
expenditures on target group 
members. What is the states' sta- 
tus in achieving these goals, and 
to what extent did these federal 
mandates require significant pro- 
grammatic responses? 



In the period of this study, all of the study states expected to meet both the 
particqMitioii rates and the targeting requflnements for FFY 1991* The tai^getiiig 
requirements are not a major issue for any state, probably because the non-ex- 
empt caseloads are heavily composed of target group monbers. Responding to 
the 7 percent participation rate requirement did not require any major program- 
matic changes for states in this study with relatively wdl developed welfare-to- 
work programs* However, the 20-liour rule has been of some concern in terms of 
the match between the requirement to schedule 20 hours of participation and the 
availability of existing education and training programs, as well as the account- 
ing mechanisms necessary to track the scheduled hours of participation* It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that, by itself, full-time enrollment in a two- or four-year 
college program does not meet the 20-hour rule for JOBS participation. 
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The federal legislation established specific participation rates that states arc re- 
quired to equal or exceed in order to avdd reductions in federal matching funds for the 
JOBS program (45 CFR 250.74 (bXO). The participation rates for the non-exempt 
AFDC casdoad start at 7 percent for 1990 and 199 1 , and climb to 20 percent in 1995 . 
(In FY 1990, the states were not subject to a reduction in federal matching funds if 
they failed to meet the participation rate.) States determine their participation rates on 
the basis of average monthly participation in the JOBS program. 

The group of individuals counting toward the state's participation rate must be 
scheduled for JOBS activities for an average of 20 hours each week. Individuals 
wiU be counted toward the participation rate if they attend at least 75 percent of 
the scheduled hours. (This requirement is known as "the 20-hour rule,*0 States arc 
not required to track the actual hours of attendance, but they must verify atten- 
dance for a sample of cases. With the exception of job development and job place- 
ment, all JOBS activities may be counted toward the participation rate. The initial 
assessment and the development of the employability plan, however, may be 
counted toward the participation rate for one month only in each AFDC period. 
Other activities such as participation in self-initiated education or training or hours 
of work may also be counted toward the JOBS participation rate. For more specif- 
ics, sec 45 CFR 250.78. 

The 20-hour rule and the related monitoring requirements are intended 1) to 
ensure that participation is meaningful and not a token effort, and 2) to ensure state 
monitoring of participants' activities. This latter intent is based on evidence that 
when states "do not monitor individual activity there is a significant no-show and 
drop-out rate'' (Federal Register, 1989, p. 42201). 
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Additionally, states are required to ^nd at least 55 percent of their JOBS ex- 
penditures on the following target groups: 1) custodial parents who are under age 
24, have not completed high school and are not enrolled in high school or its 
equivalent, or have Uttk or no work experience in the preceding year; 2) families 
in which the youngest child is within two years of being ineligible for assistance; 
and 3) families who have received assistance for any 36 of the preceding 60 
months (45 CFR 250.74 (a)(1); 45 CFR 250.1). The intent of this provision is to 
ensure that the needs of those at high risk for long-tenn welfare dependency are 
addressed through the JOBS program. 



State Participation Rates 

In the period of this study, all states in the study expected to meet the required 
7 percent participation rate, at a minimum, for FFY 1991 . Estimated participation 
rates for the states range from the required 7 percent to 29 percent in Oklahoma. 
These expected participation rates are lihown in Table 14. 

The capacity of the states to meet — as well as their capacity to project their 
ability to meet — this rate varies, however, and is related lo at least three factors: 
the state's prior experience with employment and training programs under WIN 
Demonstration programs, the 20-hour rule for client participation, and the capac- 
ity of the state's management information system. 

Maryland. Michigan. Minnesota. New Ycxk, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Pennsylva- 
nia had been (grating employment and training i^ograms that were well developed, 
and the federal requirement f(x a 7 percent participation rate did not necessitate major 
programmatic changes. In Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, the states are now de- 
veloping programs in line with the federal legislation, and it is premature at this point 
to project their capacity to meet the 7 percent requirement 

In meeting the participation rates, states have had to respond to the 20-hour 
rule. Programs designed by states prior to the JOBS legislation did not include this 



TABLE 14: Porficipafion Rotes and Expenditures to Target Groups 

Participation Rates Expenditures to Target Groups 

Actual FFY '90 Expected FFY '91 Actual FFY '90 Expected FFY '91 Targeted Groups As % 



state 


percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


of Potential JOBS Pool 


Maryland 


UA 


7 


71.4 


UA 


66 


Michigan 


21.3 


21.3 


75 


75 


55-58 


Minnesota 


UA 


17.4 


80.9 


80 


UA 


Mississippi 


NA 


7 


NA 


55 


UA 


New Yoik 


NA 


12 


NA 


UA 


75 


Oklahoma 


29 


29 


59.9 


60 


52 


Oregon 


NA 


17 


NA 


65-75 


50 


Pennsylvania 


7-10 


7-10 


67 


67 


UA 


Tennessee 


NA 


7 


NA 


60 


60 


Texas 


NA 


7 


NA 


71 


51 


UA=Unavailable 
NA=Not Applicable 
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parameter for participation, and those states are now in the process of adjusting 
their programs to accommodate it. Approaches for addressing the 20*hour rule, as 
well as for meeting the federal mandates for participation and targeting in general, 
differ among these states and are discussed below. States with relatively less well 
developed welfare emptojroent iHOgrams pnor to JOBS have sought to incorpo- 
rate the 20-hour nile into their program design initially. For example, Mississippi 
is discussing possiUe programming changes with the state's education department 
in order to acconunodate the 20-hour rule. In Tennessee, the interagency contrac- 
tual agreement between the state's welfare and labor department specifies that the 
participants will be scheduled for an average of 20 hours a week. 

A particular concern about the 20-hour rule noted by several state administra- 
tors related to programming educational activities for adults. In general, adult ed- 
ucation as now programmed by many local education agencies is not scheduled 
for 20 hours a week. An additional concern is that for college education, the fed- 
eral regulations allow only actual classroom hours, and not the time required for 
study, to be counted toward the participation requirement. 

Administrators in at least two states argued that scheduling education and 
training should be based on the individual needs of the clients and the most prac- 
tical arrangements that can be worked out with existing educational and training 
institutions. This approach acknowledges the importance of developing program- 
ming tailored to the unique needs and abilities of each client, as well as the impor- 
tance of drawing on existing community resources to maximize the opportunities 
available for cUents. An additional concern is that contracting with local education 
and training providers to offer special classes for JOBS participants may well in- 
crease program costs and lead to stigmatizing JOBS participants in community ed- 
ucation and training programs. By way of contrast, however, one study state has 
chosen to contract specifically for educational services to be offered exclusively 
for pubUc assistance recipients and provided for 20 hours each week. 

As discussed elsewhere in this report, most states in the study do not now have 
the capacity in their management inf(MTnation systems to accurately provide the 
counts and calculations required to measure those scheduled for an average of 20 
hours a week, those participating in at least 75 percent of the scheduled activities, 
and those participants meeting the target group requirements. State information 
systems are also limited at this point in their ability to obtain information from 
JOBS contractors. For most of the study states, Uiese limitations restrict their abil- 
ity to project with high levels of accuracy their participation rates as well as their 
spending on the federally mandated target groups. 



State Status for Meeting 

tt)e Federal Targeting ^^^^ states in the study do expect to meet the requirement of spending 55 per- 

RequirementS cent of their jobs funds on target group members. The states' estimates for the 

actual or projected JOBS expenditures on the federally mandated target groups are 
reported in Table 14. These estimates ranged from the required 55 percent in Mis- 
sissippi to 80 percent in Michigan and Oregon. At a minimum, the targeted groups 
are an estimated 50 percent of the potential JOBS pool, but may comprise a much 
higher percent of the potential JOBS pool in states such as Michigan and New 
York (see Table 14). 

The states' expectations for meeting these expenditure levels, as well as their 
ability to project these expenditures, is again related to each state's previous expe- 
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rience with employment and training programs as well as the capacity of the 
state's management information system. For states operating relatively well devel- 
oped employment and training programs prior to JOBS, the targeting require- 
ments did not necessitate major programmatic changes because, in pait, the 
caseloads aie composed heavily of target group members. As noted earlier, the ca- 
pacity of most states* management information systems limits their ability to proj- 
ect with high levels of accuracy their expected expenditures on target group 
members. 

Texas is the only state in the study that added a target group to the federally 
mandated ones: out-oi-school youth, aged 16 to 17 years old. This group is not 
expected to represent large i:umbers of potential participants; it is estimated that 
5000 youth statewide in FY 1991 fall into this category. Although this group over- 
laps somewhat with the federally mandated target groups, its separate identifica- 
tion highlights a preventive emphasis. As the field associate noted: 

Early intervention with these youth is viewed as critical for reducing the poten- 
tial welfare dependency in the future. In one sense, the inclusion of out-of- 
school youth as a target group is equally important as a symbolic gesture 
concerning the value of breaking the intergenerational dependency cycle. 



Strotegies for Meeting the 

Federal Mandates States have developed a vanety of methods for attempting to ensure that they 

will meet the federal mandates for rates of participation and for the targeting of 
expenditures. One approach has been to focus resources on particular groups of 
recipients, especially volunteers who are non-exempt target group members, or on 
a specific service track within a state's JOBS program. For example, Tennessee 
has elected to operate a completely voluntary program. Mississippi and Texas 
have identified recipients from the federally mandated target groups generally as 
their service priority. 

Pennsylvania relies on a specific track within its JOBS program to meet the 
federal mandates. The SPOC program, which provides intensive services to JOBS 
clients through case management and guaranteed service access using JOBS 
funds, is designed to fulfill both of the federal requirements. The other service 
track, while permitting the same range of services, provides less intensive case 
management and relies on services generally available in the community rather 
than on services purchased with JOBS funds. 

As discussed previously, other states have established different service priori- 
ties by drawing from the federally mandated target groups selectively or in com- 
bination with other recipient categories. 

A second approach for meeting the federal mandates for participation rates and 
targeting expenditures has been to place direct responsibility for meeting the par- 
ticipation rates and targeting requirements on the local service districts or on the 
JOBS contractor through an interagency contractual agreement. This approach is 
used in New York, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. In Oklahoma, the state assists the 
local welfare offices in meeting these standards by providing them with ongoing 
information about their performance, thus allowing the local offices to take cor- 
rective actions should they be necessary to meet the mandates. In Minnesota, 
counties are required to spend 55 percent of their expenditures on target group 
members. However, the slate does not have the statutory authority to require the 
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counties to meet a specific participation rate. The slate can simply encourage the 
counties to do so. 

A thiid approach has been to adjust programming to meet the 20-hour rule, for 
example by expanding the number of hours for educational services. Additionally, 
case managers arc encouraged to design program activities for participants that 
meet the 20-hour rule and to promote continuous participation among clients. 

A fourth approach involves developing and using management information 
systems to more completely ^^capture** JOBS activities provided by contractors 
that will count toward the participation requirements. 

Another approach is to enroll participants in other programs into JOBS, which 
can be accomplished by giving them an assessment and perhaps supportive ser- 
vices. In both Minnesota and Texas, many AFDC participants in the JTPA are also 
enrolled in JOBS and counted as JOBS participants. In Michigan and New York, 
and possibly other states as well, significant numbers of JOBS participants are en- 
gaged in other educational and training programs and have enrolltd in JOBS to 
obtain supportive services. Their participation in JOBS is counted as self-initiated 
activity. 

Eight stales did not project any major program changes in response to the ux:reas- 
ing participation rates. The strategies in these states are to extend the program to addi- 
tional areas or to increase the service capacity of current programs. Two states do 
recognize that they may have to make significant adjustments to meet the 1 1 percenJ 
participation rate, possibly adding lower-cost components in order to come into com- 
pliance. An example of this type of approach might be to enroD in JOBS all AFDC 
recq)ients over age 16 who are already full-time students. 



Tne 20-hours per week requirement represents a significant challenge to states 
to provide intensive JOBS components. Among the concerns regarding this re- 
quirement are the match between the required 20 hours of participation and the 
programmed hours for existing educational and training programs and the exclu- 
sion of supportive services such as counseling in meeting the 20-hour per week 
requirement. Although the state agency is not required to maintain attendance re- 
cords for JOBS participants, the state does need to require the maintenance of at- 
tendance records by service providers. These extensive reporting requirements 
may create disincentives for other agencies to coordinate and cooperate in provid- 
ing JOBS services. In addition to tracking the participants' attendance, the caku- 
lations for combined and averaged scheduled hours foi participants present a 
difficult accounting problem for the slate agencies. 

The increasing rates of participation, combined with the targeting require- 
ments, will place challenging demands on state and local zgencies operating JOBS 
programs. Although only two states indicated concern about these demands at this 
point, it is not unreasonable to expect that as states begin to confront the incica$ins 
participation rates, other statcc may become concerned about their capacity to 
meet these expectations. When the increasing participation rate requirements are 
combined with the increasing severity of budgetary constraints faced by state and 
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local governments, stales may be faced with difficult choices, as Porter (1990, p. 
46) notes: 

Within a given amount of lesouces, the more thai is spent on each participant, 
the fewer the participants that can be served. Ideally, a state would be able to 
devote sufficient resources to the JOBS program to fund more intensive ser- 
vices for enough recipients to meet the state's participation requirements. How- 
ever, many states cannot afford intensive services for this large a portion of the 
caseload. Given this dilemma, states will need to develop strategies enabling 
them to provide enough resources for intensive services to the less job-ready 
recipients, while also covering enough recipients to meet the JOBS participa- 
tion requirements. 
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During the 1980s, federal legislation gave the states new options in designing 
and administering their welfarc-to-work programs. Many states took advantage of 
these options , introducing WIN Demonstration programs and Title IV-A work pro- 
grams that suited their particular institutions and met the demands of their elector- 
ates. Based on the generally positive results of these innovative and experimental 
initiatives, Congress mandated many of the activities and services that until then 
had been discretionary. With passage of the Family Support Act of 1988, all states 
were required to implement a welfare-to-work program administered by the wel- 
fare agency and composed of specific components. 

Looking across the responses of the 10 states to the Family Support Act, we 
can divide them into three groups. The first group, comprised of Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, had introduced welfare 
employment programs during the 1980s under the new federal options. With the 
exception of New York, where public debate delayed passage of the state's en- 
abling legislation, all implemented JOBS early, in July or October of 1989. For 
this group of states with well developed welfare-to-work programs, only relatively 
small adjustments were required to comply with the federal legislation. These 
states had already charted a course that was consistent with the federal legislation, 
and the required response was one of fine tuning an existing program. Changes 
have been subtle rather than dramatic, incremental rather than sweeping. The fed- 
eral legislation supported and reinforced initiatives these states had chosen earlier. 
With the increase in federal funding, they were able to expand their programs to 
all parts of the state, extend services to more people, and increase the emphasis on 
education. 

The second group of states, comprised of Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, 
had elected to operate WIN Demonstration programs, but had not taken advantage 
of the opportunity to introduce major welfare-to-work initiatives. They did not 
have programs in place that could, with minor modification, meet the require- 
ments of the JOBS legislation. Their earlier approach -to reducing welfare depen- 
dency and welfare costs was to maintain low AFDC benefit levels, rather than to 
emphasize self-sufficiency through employment programs. These states, along 
with Oklahoma, were also required by the Family Support Act to extend AFDC to 
two-parent families. To prepare for the changes called for by the federal legisla- 
tion and to postpone the financial burden they imposed, these three slates delayed 
JOBS implementation until the mandatory date of October 1990. 
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When this second group o{ states did implement JOBS, their legislatures made 
small ^iMX^Hiations to support it Although state administrators are making a 
good faith effort to implement the px}gram, their ability to purchase services is 
extremely limited As a result, they have designed their programs with the imme- 
diate goal of meeting the federal participation mandates with the resources avail- 
able. Specifically, Tennessee has contracted with the JTPA to serve exactly 7 
percent of the cases required to participate. Texas has devoted a large share of its 
JOBS funds to low-cost job search and placement services to the most job-ready. 
The other large expenditure in Texas is for case managers who are to access re- 
sources from other programs to serve JOBS clients. Mississippi has also devoted 
a large share of its resources to case management for the similar purpose of refer- 
ring clients to other programs. 

Oregon's experience with welfare employment programs differs from the other 
states* and places it in a third category. As a result of efforts by welfare advocates, the 
state introduced in 1988 a pilot program that emphasized a self-sufficiency strategy 
through education, employment, and training services and that included many of the 
federal JOBS requirements. To gain experience with its newly introduced pilot pro- 
gram, the state delayed JOBS implementation until October 1990. Oregon has de- 
signed more detailed program modds than ttie other states and, unlike them , does not 
have a purely assessment-based design for all participants. It is also the only state that 
planned to ^nd more than the maximum amount eligible for federal matching in the 
initial period of program implementatk)n. 

In general, the JOBS legislation has encouraged a moderate shift to a more 
human investment approach. States arc placing less emphasis on immediate job 
placement and more on services that will increase the capacity of recipients to 
achieve self-sufficiency over the long term. This shift is reflected primarily in the 
expansion of educational components and, to a more limited degree, in the expen- 
ditures on case management services. 



Strategies Underlying the 

States' Design Choices Although the JOBS programs of the study states are diverse, there a number of 

similarities in their design. The range of services that can be provided to partici- 
pants is quite uniform across the states. In addition to the mandated services, all 
states offer job search and on-the-job training. Nine of the states offer case man- 
agement services, and Oklahoma, which docs not formally provide case manage- 
ment, organizes its staff to deliver case management services. All of the states 
operate assessment-based programs for most of their caseload, and few refer par- 
ticipants to job search prior to an assessment or specify the sequence of other ini- 
tial activities. Most states plan to rely heavily on the enrollment of volunteers to 
meet their participation goals. 

However, the motivations for these design choices vary among the states. In 
many states, choices were based on a belief that a particular approach is best for 
clients. For example, state administrators argued that a voluntary program helps 
people who want to be helped, permits mothers to stay home with their children if 
they prefer, and encourages service providers to offer services that people want. 
Assessment-based programs are favored because they permit services to be tai- 
lored to the needs and preferences of the participant. A wide range of available 
services increases the likelihood that clients will receive those that they need, 
based on their assessments. Case management can ensure that clients are linked to 
needed services and that supportive counseling is provided. 
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But in other states, these design choices weie a strategic response to a scarcity 
of resources. As indicated most clearly in Tennessee, reliance on motivated volun- 
teers is a type of creaming designed to meet the federal mandates with extremely 
limited expenditures. In both Mississippi and Texas, the decision to allocate a 
large share of their funds to case management is consistent with their minimal 
funding of education, training, and employment services. Case managers are ex- 
pected to access the services of other orgFJiizations on a non-reimbursable basis. 
Additionally, in these three states and others, assessment-based programs are one 
method for coping with uncertainty about the types and availability of service 
components. When service availability is limited, an assessment-based approach 
permits clients to be referred to those services that are available, which may not be 
those that the assessment indicates are most needed. In fact, the assessment itself 
may become skewed on the basis of available services (see Austin, 1981). Unlike 
programs with a prescribed sequence of services, no specific services are guaran- 
teed in these assessment-based programs. 



Interagency Partnerships 
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From the perspective of the states, the federal legislation encouraged or rein- 
forced the development of interagency coordination. Within each state, JOBS im- 
plementation is a joint effort of many organizations, especially the state agencies 
administering the JTPA and educational programs. As a result of these linkages, 
state welfare agencies are drawing upon the expertise of other agencies to build 
the capacity to deliver JOBS services and child care. 

The linkages between the state welfare agency and other state agencies provid- 
ing JOBS services take several fomis. In three of the early implementing states, 
Maryland, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania, the state welfare agency was already a 
partner ii» a broad education and training effort directed at low-skilled people. To 
implement JOBS, the state welfare agency built on these linkages by transferring 
both funds and considerable management responsibility for JOBS to the state 
agency administering the JTPA. JOBS funds are used by these agencies and their 
contractors to purchase services for JOBS participants, thereby assuring them a 
certain level of service. To some extent, these other agencies also use their own 
resources to serve JOBS clients. 

In Michigan, New York, and Oregon, the partnerships are more varied and link 
the state welfare agency to local organizations as well as other state agencies. As 
in Maryland, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania, considerable amounts of JOBS funds 
are used to purchase services for JOBS participants. Similarly, some of these other 
agencies use their resources to serve JOBS clients. 

In contrast, the other four state welfare agencies do not purchase significant 
amounts of services from other organizations. Where linkages have been estab- 
lished, they are for the purpose of obtaining the resources of other organizations 
for JOBS participants. In Tennessee, most of the resources for JOBS services other 
than child care are provided by the JTPA. In Mississippi and Oklahoma, the state 
welfare agency has negotiated agreements with many organizations to provide 
services to JOBS clients on a non-reimbursable basis. In Texas, only small 
amounts are being used to purchase services, and few firm agreements have been 
reached with other organizations to provide services to JOBS clients on a non-re- 
imbursable basis. 

The agreements in Tennessee and Oklahoma may be successful in assuring 
welfare recipients access to services. In Tennessee, services for 2,023 participants, 
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the number required to meet the 7 percent participation rate, must be provided 
under the terms of a contract In Oklahoma, the state welfare agency is a politi- 
cally powerful institution and had considerable experience with welfare employ- 
ment programs before JOBS implementation. But in Mississippi and Texas, few 
binding commitments have been made by other agencies to serve JOBS clients. In 
the absence of large amounts of JOBS funds to purchase services, their cj^acity to 
serve clients is in doubt 

The reliance by the states on the services of other organizations was encour- 
aged by the federal legislation's emphasis on interagency coordination. This coor- 
dination allows the state welfare agencies to access services already available in 
local communities and potentially avoids service duplication. Reliance on coordi- 
nation, however, also decreases the welfare agency's ability to control the nature 
and scope of the services provided, particularly when these services are obtained 
on a non-reimbursable basis. Even when services arc purchased, issues of control 
and accountability arise. These issues are compounded further by the autonomy of 
regional and local welfare districts in some states. 



The Challenges of 

Implementing JOBS When this study was conducted, in the first quarter of federal fiscal year 199 1 , 

all study states planned to meet the 7 percent participation rate and to spend 55 
percent of their funds on members of the target groups. For seven of the states — 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Pennsylva- 
nia — meeting these federal mandates was not thought to present a major 
challenge. Programs introduced during the 1980s and expanded with the enact- 
ment of JOBS were serving relatively large numbers of recipients. According to 
state projections, the number of participants was sufficient to meet or exceed the 7 
percent threshold. Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas also planned to meet the par- 
ticipation rate, but administrators were less certain that this would be achieved. 
With large numbers of recipients in the target groups, most states expected to face 
little difficulty in spending 55 percent of their JOBS funds on target group 
members. 

While many state administrators expected that their JOBS programs would 
meet the federal mandates for participation and targeting, they were not confident 
about their ability to track and monitor program participation or to meet the fed- 
eral reporting requirements for JOBS. That some states viewed these provisions as 
a major challenge — perhaps the greatest challenge — in implementing JOBS in- 
dicates the ease with which they were able to transform their existing programs 
into JOBS. Obtaining the information to learn whether the state was meeting the 
federal mandates was perceived as a challenge that was as great, or even greater, 
than meeting the mandates themselves. 

The 20-hour rule, which requires that participants be scheduled for JOBS ac- 
tivities for an average of 20 hours each week, has also been a challenge for most 
states. For states that had dcvelc^d their welfarc-to-work programs prior to 
JOBS, when hours of participation was not a critical parameter, adjustments in 
program design were necessary. Fc states developing new programs, efforts were 
made to incorporate the 20-hour tule into the design of components. 

The purpose of the 20-hour rule is to ensure that JOBS services are meaningful 
and, by monitoring individuals' activity, to encourage their continuous participa- 
tion. States are clearly responding to the rule by Cotablishing JOBS activities, or by 
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linking several JOBS activities, to provide 20 hours of service. Many are finding 
this to be a challenge, which indicates that services were not scheduled for 20 
hours i»ior to JOBS and that JOBS is encouraging change. The rule is operating as 
intended to ensure that participation in education, training, and employment activ- 
ities requires a significant effort on the part of both the agency and the participant. 

The rule is also having some negative consequences. It potentially discourages 
states from enrolling participants in full-time college programs, which consider 
full-time enrollment to be 12 to IS hours each week. To schedule additional hours 
may lead to the creation of meaningless activities for these students or undermine 
their ability to successfully pursue their studies. The rule also creates no incentive 
to work with clients who may be more limited in their current capacity and are 
simply unable to handle 20 hours of approved JOBS activities. The 20-hour rule 
also fails to take into account the need to pace activities based on the abilities of 
the client For example, a person participating in a substance abuse program and 
taking several hours of coursework to obtain a GED certificate may be proceeding 
appropriately, and scheduling additional hours may overwhelm the individual dur- 
ing these initial steps to economic self-sufficiency. 



Meeting the Spirit 

of the Law when the Family Support Act was passed in 1988, many advocates viewed the 

JOBS title not only as programmatic legislation, but also as a signal for change. As 
a programmatic reform, it gives states new opportunities to help the dependent 
poor achieve self-sufficiency. In providing additional federal financial support and 
mandating a minimum participation rate as a condition of receiving this support, 
the Act gives the states incentives to take advantage of these opportunities. 

But the spirit of the legislation goes beyond these legislative provisions. Its advo- 
cates intended JOBS to be a signal to welfare systems throughout the nation that they 
should take on a mission that emphasizes services intended to reduce welfare depen- 
dency rather than just cash assistance. Mcneover, government and recipients should 
enter into a new social contract that would redefine their relationship as one of mutual 
obligation. In doing so, government would fulfill its obligation to provide the services 
that people need to become self-sufficient Welfare recipients, in turn, would be en- 
couraged to fulfill their obligation to make efforts on their own behalf to prepare for a 
job and enter the labor force (Reischauer, 1987). Some also envisioned the Family 
Support Act as offering the potential to serve vulnerable parents and their chiWren 
through more extensive suiqxxtive services and linkages to comprehensive family and 
children's servkes (Smith, Blank, & Bond, 1990). 

We conclude from our review of the initial phase of JOBS implementation that 
states have come closer to meeting the letter of the law than the spirit of the law. 
For the most part, the hope that states would use JOBS implementation as an op- 
portunity to signal a change in the mission of welfare systems or to redefine the 
social contract has not been realized. In none of the study states did JOBS spur 
state leaders to alter their public stance toward welfare or to make a strong per- 
sonal commitment to reform their welfare programs in light of the new law. The 
creative and enthusiastic response of Massachusetts and several other states to the 
optional WIN Demonstration and Title IV- A work programs was not replicated by 
the implementation of JOBS in the ten states examined here. 

Nor has the theme of mutual obligation been prominent in the rhetoric of state 
leaders or reflected in their policies. If the strength of the obligation undertaken by 
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government to provide oppcxtunities for welfare recipients is measured by funding 
levels for JOBS, only Maryland and Oregon have come close to assuming their 
fuU obligation. If the strength of the obligation placed on welfare recipients is 
measured by the extent to which they are required to participate in JOBS, states 
are at most imposing this obligation selectively, if at all. Looking across the 10 
states, we see some evidence that states impose more obligations on recipients 
when they devote more funds to the program. States that are spending the least per 
participant rely heavily on voluntary enrollment, while those spending the most 
place greater emphasis on mandatory participation. 

Whether states will increase their commitment to the program as the mandated 
participation rate rises, or whether funding will remain constant or even decline, is 
the most significant issue now facing the states. The current economic recession 
has dampened state tax revenues while increasing welfare caseloads, limiting their 
ability to draw down their entitlement of federal funds for JOBS. This may prevent 
states from offering the same level of services in all parts of the state or, m the 
three states that implemented JOBS in a limited number of counties, from imple- 
menting the program statewide. If funding remains stable or declines in the face of 
the increasing mandated participation rate, states may be forced to reconsider the 
design of their JOBS programs. 



The Promise of JOBS 

Although the promise of JOBS has yet to be realized, the opportunity remains. 
While we have concerns about the unfolding of JOBS programs based on the ini- 
tial responses of these ten states, we also find that JOBS has sustained and fostered 
the commitment of state welfare agencies to provide enhanced educational and 
training opportunities to welfare recipients. The JOBS legislation and its associ- 
ated provisions for child care are demanding and complex. To implement this leg- 
islation and to realize its potential require extensive and complicated responses by 
state and local governments. We must allow sufficient time for state and local gov- 
ernments to experiment with and to develop the JOBS programs appropriate to 
their social and economic situations as well as to the needs of their clients. At this 
stage of implementation, meeting the letter of the law may be necessary to allow 
the unfolding of the spirit of the law. 



Next Steps in the JOBS 

Implementation Study During the summer of 1991, the field network research was conducted on the 

implementation of JOBS in three local sites in each of the ten states. The field as- 
sociates assessed the local programs in their states, again using a uniform instru- 
ment for the collection and analysis of data. The required information was 
gathered through on-site observations, interviews with local administrators and 
front-line workers, and reviews of program materials and reports. In addition to 
considering the local context of JOBS implementation in terms of local discretion, 
current environmental conditions, and organizational structure, particular empha- 
sis in this phase of the research has been given to program design, the content of 
services, and service availability. 

During the summer of 1992, we will again conduct field network research on 
the development of the JOBS programs in the 10 states and the 30 local sites. In 
that round of field research, we will examine changes in the states* JOBS pro- 
grams as they gain more experience with the program and confront the increasing 
rates for participation. 



The JOBS Implcmenlalion Stixfy being undertaken by the Rockefeller Institute of 
Government includes two additk)nal approaches to examining the implementatkm of 
JOBS . During the faU (rf 199 1 , shortly after the completion of the field reseach on the 
local sites, we conducted a survey of front-line woikers in the 30 local sites included 
in this study. Tl»e intent of the survey of front-line woikers is to further inform our 
analysis of the capacity of local agencies to implement JOBS by including the front- 
line workers' perceptions of how pobcies are implemented and flie extent to whfch 
resources are available to provide services to clients. 

We will also be conducting a survey of JOBS participants at four of the local 
sites concurrently with the field network research in 1992. The survey will collect 
information from AFDC mothers regarding their participation in JOBS and the in- 
fluence this has had on their lives and the lives of their children. Because recipi- 
ents of services have a different vantage point than do program staff about the 
services they receive and how these services affect their lives, this aspect of our 
study should provide useful information for administrators and policy-makers 
about the implementation of JOBS and its responsiveness to clients' needs. 
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ROBERT E. FULTON is now an tn(lq)endent public policy analyst living in 
Missouri, He was Secretary of Social Services in the Oklabonia Governor's Cabi- 
net from November 1987 to January 1991. In this capacity, he assisted the Gover- 
nor in providing oversight and liaison for eight state agencies. Prior to joining the 
Governor's Cabinet. Fulton served for 4 1/2 years as Director of Oklahoma's larg- 
est state agency, the Department of Human Services. Before going to Oklahoma in 
1983. Fulton served for six years on the staff of the U.S. Senate Budget Commit- 
tee, including two years as Chief Counsel for that Committee. Prior to joining the 
Senate Budget Committee staff. Fulton served for a total of 21 years in five differ- 
ent federal agencies. His service included a 1976 appointment by President Ford 
as Administrator of the Social and Rehabilitation Service in the Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare. Fulton served on the Board of Directors of the 
American Public Welfare Association from 1987 to 1989. Fulton served on the 
American Public Welfare Association's committee that produced the "One Child 
in Four"* report and helped create the momentum leading to the enactment of the 
Family Support Act of 1988. 

CHRISTOPHER T. KING is Associate Director. Center for the Study of 
Human Resources. Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs at the University 
of Texas. Austin. Dr. King is an economist with an interest in welfare, education, 
and employment programs, both nationwide and in Texas. He is an expert on the 
Job Training Partnership Act, having served as the principal editor for the report of 
the U.S. Job Training Partnership Act Advisory Committee issued in March 1989. 
He has been a consultant to many govenunental and private organizations and 
continues to conduct research on the JOBS Program in Texas with funding from 
the Texas Department of Human Services and several other state agencies. 

JEFFREY J. KOSHEL is an economist who is a private consultant in Wash- 
ington. D.C. He has had extensive experience monitoring and evaluating 
work/welfare programs, social service programs, and other human resource pro- 
grams while serving on the staffs of the National Governors Association, the 
Urban Institute, and the Congressional Budget Office. He currently provides plan- 
ning and evaluation assistance to administrators of state and local governmental 
arxl private agencies serving at-risk populations. As a consultant to Montgomery 
County. Maryland, he is evaluating the county's initiative in adding a cash supple- 
ment to the state's welfare program. 

THOMAS F. LUCE, JR. is an assistant professor of public affairs and plan- 
ning at the Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs at the University of 
Minnesota. He has worked extensively on economic development and public fi- 
nance in Pennsylvania. Prior to moving to Mirmesota. he taught at Pennsylvania 
State University and worked with the Wharton Economic Monitoring Project at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He co-authored three volumes on finance and eco- 
nomic development in the Philadelphia area. He has also published work on fiscal 
issues in the Pittsburgh area, state government science and technology-based eco- 
nomic development programs in Pennsylvania and other states, and intergovern- 
mental fisc?! relations. 
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COLLETTA H* MOSHER is a professor of agricultural economics at Mich- 
igan State University and Employnoent, Training, and Public Policy Specialist, 
Co(q)erative Extension Service. Her expertise is labor economics, and she is co- 
author of Labor Economics and Labor Relations, a textbook now in its tenth edi- 
tion. She has an extensive background in manpower policies, with a special focus 
on rural issues. From 1986 to 1988, she was principal investigator for grants from 
the Michigan Department of Labor, Title HI Dislocated Workers Job Training 
Partnership Act for retraining financially distressed Michigan farm family mem- 
bers and their employees. 

SHARON K. PATTEN is a senior fellow at the Hubert H. Humphrey Institute 
of Public Affairs, University of Minnesota, and an associate professor in the de- 
partment of social work at Augsburg College. As a consultant in policy analysis 
and program evaluation. Dr. Patten has consulted with numwous government and 
nonprofit agencies, including several county social service departments and the 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare. She has conducted numerous evalua- 
tion and policy studies, frequently focusing on financing and quality assurance, 
and has also develc^d and tested client assessment instruments. 

LEWIS H. SMITH is a professor in the Department of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. He is a labor economist who has studied various aspects of 
labor markets in the South as well as the effectiveness of training, relocation, and 
job search activities. Dr. Smith has also written on welfare and public service em- 
ployment programs in the rural South. He is unique among the field associates in 
having been a field associate in several field network research projects directed by 
Richard Nathan and others: the Study of the Implementation of the Job Training 
Partnership Act, the Study of the Impact of Reagan *s Domestic Programs on State 
and Local Governments, and the field network evaluation of the Public Service 
Employment Program. 

KENNETH R. WEDEL, Professor. School of Social Work, University of 
Oklahoma, may be unique among our field associates in having served as a county 
welfare director early in his career. His expertise rests in public administration and 
public welfare policies. Professor Wedel's scholarly publications in this area have 
concentrated on issues related to the purchase of social services by the govern- 
ment. These issues include the monitoring of service contracts and the use of per- 
formance-based contracts in social services. Additionally, he is co-author of a 
forthcoming book on the evaluation of social programs. 

NORMAN L. WYERS, Professor, School of Social Work, Portland State 
University, has conducted public policy research on public welfare policies, spe- 
cifically AFDC. He has made a significant contribution to the social welfare liter- 
ature by examining the roles and functions of income maintenance workers. In 
addition to his scholarly publications. Dr. Wyers has been active in serving as a 
consultant to various public organizations, including the Department of Human 
Services, State of Oregon. He also has provided testimony before various commit- 
tees of the Oregon State Legislature, the Governor's Task Force on Welfare Re- 
form, and the Welfare Refoim Subcommittee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 
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Field Network Research Reporting Format 



IMPLEMENTATION STUDY OF THE JOBS PROGRAM FOR AFDC RECIPIENTS 



Round I 

Part A - STATE CONTEXT ANT) INITIAL RESPONSE 



Jurisdiction 
Associate 



Nelson A, Rockefeller Institute of Government 
State University of New York 
Center for the Study of the States 



Submit to Jan L. Hagen and Irene Lurie by December 31, 1990 
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STATE REPORTING FORMAT 
DUE: DECEMBER 31, 1990 



The overall purpose of this 10 state, three year stu^ is to assess the implementation of 
the JOBS program at both the state and local levels. Two main subjects are considered: 
the way states have altered their employment and training programs to come into 
conformity with the Family Support Act and the extent to which local welfare offices have 
increased opportunities for welfare recipients. 

This reporting format is the first part of Round I and covers the initial implementation 
of JOBS at the state level. Your report should describe the status of JOBS as of the period 
October through December, 1990, unless otherwise specified. The state level information 
should provide an understanding of the changes in state work/welfare pro-ams as a result 
of JOBS and an initial assessment of the state welfare agency s capacity to implement 
JOBS. Additionally, these state level data provide the background and context for 
analyzing the implementation of JOBS at tne local level, which is the second part of Round 
I. Aiialysis at the local level will occur during April through June, 1991. 

The reporting format is organized into nine sections: 

1. Historical Context and Political Response 

2. Interagency Relationships and Program Planning 

3. Strategies for Implementing Education, Employment, and 

Training Programs 

4. Response to the JOBS Program by Other State Agencies 

5. Effects on Supportive Services 

6. Organizational Structure and Management Strategies 

7. JOBS and Client/ Agency Relations 

8. Meeting Federal Mandates for Participation and Targeting 

9. Summary Considerations 

The report requires you to describe, analyze, and synthesize information central to your 
state's JOBS program. At times, we request specific quantitative data, such as the 
allocation of mnds to JOBS and their distribution within the JOBS components. Further 
details regarding this type of information are contained within the document. 

The report specifically asks for several documents. We would appreciate receiving 
copies of other documents, news accounts, reports, etc. that you think are important to 
understanding the state's response to JOBS. However, they should not be a substitute for 
your own analysis and synthesis. 

Our interest is exclusively in JOBS and the AFDC program administered or supervised 
by state governments. The Family Support Act also includes provisions for child support 
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enforcement and for AFDC benefits for Unemployed Parents (AFDC- UP), Additionally, 
tribal entities have the option of designing and unplementing their own JOBS programs- In 
order to keep our data collection manageable, it is necessary to exclude these provisions 
from om analysis of JOBS implementation* The exception to this is consideration of JOBS 
sendees to two-parent families as they effect services to sin^e-parent families. 

The focus of our study is the state and local agencies' responses to the JOBS provisions 
of the Family Support Art The implementation of JOBS may or may not result in major 
progranmiatic changes in a state's work/welfare program. The extent of change as a result 
of JOBS may depend on the state's previous responses to WIN and the WIN 
Demonstration option* Although the state's Wlk or WIN Demo programs provide the 
context for understanding the state's JOBS program, your focus shouH be on the state's 
response to JOBS and its implementation, not previously implemented work/welfare 
programs. 

The Family Support Act of 1988 is a complex piece of legislation with multiple 
components. To tacilitate our analysis of the legislation, we have prepared a background 
paper which presents the legislative and regulatory parameters related to JOBS and 
identifies some of the issues associated mtn these provisions. Our intent is to provide a 
context for the information we have requested in tne state reporting format. 

At points throughout the state reporting format, we have asked you to consider a set of 
questions related to a particular content area. Please include this information in your 
answer if it is relevant to your state. We do not expect each of these items for 
consideration to be addressed separately or at length. 

In collecting information^ we strongly encourage you to interview a wide range of people 
involved in JOBS implementation. This includes the various state welfare administrators 
and policy-makers as well as personnel from other state agencies, e,g,, JTPA, state 
education, and the state budget office. It is particularly important to get diverse 
perspectives on the implementation of JOBS, 

A list of people interviewed and their title and organization should be attached to the 
report. In your responses to the items, you may wish to include quotes from people with 
whom you met. These quotes may both enrich and enliven your answers. But, to preserve 
the confidentiality of your informants, please do not identify the source of these quotes. 
You may assure the people interviewed that thefr views will not be identified wim them 
and that no administrative (e,g,, compliance or audit) use will be made of your report. 

Please organize your report according to the numbering system and section titles given 
on the state reporting foraiat. You do joot need to repeat the questions in your report; just 
indicate the item number and its title. Begin each of the eight sections on a new page. At 
the top right-hand comer of each page ^ please print your name and state. 

Please submit one hard copy of your report and a copy in IBM ASCII on a floppy disk. 
Retain copies for yourself. 

If vou have questions, please call either Jan Hagen (518/442-5336) or Irene Lurie 
(518/442-5270), We look forward to your reports. 
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INFORMATION TO OBTAIN EARLY 



In order to select the local sites for our study, we request the following information be 
submitted by October 30, 1990: 



!• In the opinion of state administrators, how much county- to-county variation in the 
stracmre and operation of the JOBS program is expected? 



2. If variation is expected, why will it occur and is it seen as desirable or imdesirable by 
state administrators/policy- makers? For example, is the variation primarily due to 
differences in degree of urbanization? Is variation needed to meet Uie diverse needs of 
recipients? Is it due to the differing resources and capacities of welfare and other service 
agencies? Is it explained by the autonomy of localities and their relunctance to cede 
authority to the state? 



3, Please attach a table listing all the counties in the state and the nimiber of AFDC 
cases in each as of October 1, 1990, or the most recent month available, ITiis table should 
be readily available from the staters monthly or annual report. Indicate which areas are 
operating a JOBS program. 
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1. fflSTORICAL CONTEXT AND POLITICAL RESPONSE 



1.1 Historical Context: How did the state's historical approach toward AFDC and work- 
welfare programs shape its response to the federal JOBS legislation? 



• Briefly describe the WIN or WIN Demonstration program in operation prior to 
JOBS and any other work-welfare initiatives for Af DC recipients. Please include a 
list of which employment, training, and educational services were provided to 
AFDC recipients under these programs, the approximate fraction of the caseload 
participating in the programs, the public andpnvate organizations playing a major 
role (including the JTPAV and an estimate ot the fraction of program expenditures 
that were financed by feaeral and state WIN funds and by immatched state funds. 



1.2. Political Leadership and Signaling Strength: How aggressive were state leaders in 
making JOBS, or its immediate predecessor, a prominent issue? Who have been the main 
political actors and what arguments have they made for the need to implement 
work/welfare programs? For example, has tne rhetoric focused on opportunities, 
obligations, or botib? 



- Is there a specific strategy for "marketing" the state's employment and training 
programs? if so, what is tne "message" and to whom it is being delivered - 
recipients, the public, legislators, other state agencies, client advocacy and other 
citizens' groups, employers? What methods are being used? 



- Please consider the role of the governor, the state legislature, state agencies, 
advocacy groups, and other influential groups and individuals. 



1.3 Political Consensus and Conflict: Was state legislation required to implement JOBS or 
was JOBS implemented through administrative regulations? In enacting the enabling 
legislation or writing the regulations, was there general consensus? What, if any, issues 
were the source of extendea debate and compromise? 



1.4 Funding for JOBS: The background paper contains information on each state's federal 
capped entitlement of JOBS funds in federal fiscal years 1989 and 1990, and the actual 
federal allocation of JOBS funds in these years for states that implemented JOBS. (If a 
state implemented JOBS in the middle of the fiscal year, its allocation of federal fimds is 
proportional to the number of quarters in which JOfeS was operational.) 



- In federal fiscal year 1990, did the state spend sufficient own-source revenue to 
draw down its full federal entitlement of JOBS funds in each quarter in which JOBS 
was operational? If not, what are the major factors accounting for this decision? 
Did the state spend more of its own-source revenue on JOBS than is required to 
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satisfy the federal match? K so, how much more? What are the major factors 
accounting for this decision? 



- In federal fiscal year 1991, does the state plan to spend sufficient own-source 
revenue to draw down its full federal entitlement or JOBS funds? If not, what are 
the major factors accounting for this decision? Does tiie state plan to spend more of 
its own-source revenue on JOBS than is required to satisfy the federal match? If so, 
how much more? What are the major factors accounting for this decision? 



• Have any funding streams other than welfare (e.g. education) been used to provide 
the state match for the federal JOBS funds? What fraction of the state match comes 
from these sources? 



1.5 Timeliness of Imi)lementation: K JOBS was implemented on July 1, 1989, what major 
factors facilitated its implementation? If the state did not implement JOBS on July 1, 1989, 
what were the major factors for this decision? (If appropriate, refer to information above.) 
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2. INTERAGENCY RELATIONSHIPS AND PRCXjRAM PLANNING 



2.1 Interagency Relationships: At the state level, which agencies or departments are 
involved in the administration of JOBS? Using a state organization chart, briefly describe 
the primary role of each agency and the relationships among them in administerinc JOBS. 
Has JOBS led to any significant change in the responsibilities of state agencies or m the 
relationships between tnem? (If changes have been significant, please attach a pre-JOBS 
organization chart as well.) Is there an on-going interagency coordinating or jomt oversight 
committee? How significant is its role? 



2.2 Program Planning: To what extent did the welfare agency involve other state agencies 
in planning for JOBS? Did they play a significant role in the development of the state's 
JOBS program? What, if any, were the major accomplishments of the planning process? 
Were mteragency planning relationships already estaolished mider WIN or the WD^ 
Demonstration, or were they newly formed in response to JOBS? 
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3. STRATEGIES FOR IMPLEMENTING EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT AND 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 



3.1 Program Design: Describe the design of the state's JOBS program, including the 
sequence of JOB5 services and activities, the state's choice of mandatory and optional 
components, and the de«ee to which JOBS is tailored to the needs and choices of 
individual participants. Provide a flow chart showing the sequence of events and describe 
any deviations that are expected to occur commonly. Refer to the background paper for a 
description of several work-welfare models. Is JOBS a variant of one ofthese models? 
How uniform is the program expected to be across local jurisdictions in the state? 



3.2 Program Modification and Innovation: Compared to WIN or the WIN Demonstration 
program, did JOBS require significant changes? Are new or different types of educational, 
employment, and traimng programs being offered to AFDC recipients? 



3.3 Allocation of JOBS Funds among Program Components: If JOBS was in operation in 
federal fiscal year 1990, how did the state allocate its JOBS funds among components of 
the program? In federal fiscal year 1991, how does the state plan to allocate its JOBS 
funds among components of the program? If possible, provide information on the 
allocation of all JOBS funds, i*e., both the federal and state-local share. Provide whatever 
data are available on Table 1. 



3.4 Allocation of JOBS Funds among Jurisdictions: For state administered systems: Does 
the state allocate JOBS fiinds to individual local offices? For state supervised systems: 
Does the state allocate JOBS funds to counties? If so, describe the allocation criteria and 
any requirements imposed on the counties regarding allocations among JOBS components* 
Does tne state assign "quotas" or "targets" for participation, expenditures on target groups, 
JOBS outcomes, or other measures? 



3.5 Contracting: Of the services supported by JOBS funds, what is state policy concerning 
which services are to be delivered oy the welfare agencj^ and which are to be purchased 
under contract from other organizations? Which organizations are under contract to the 
state to deliver JOBS services? Approximately what percent of JOBS funds are used to 
purchase services from other organizations? 



3.6 Resources from Other Programs and Organizations: Which education, employment 
and training services are being obtained on a "non-reimbursable basis" (i.e., bemg funded 
from sources other than JOBS)? Is the supply of services that are to be obtainedon a ''non- 
reimbursable basis" expected to be sufficient to serve all JOBS participants referred to 
them? If shortages are expected to occur, where are they expected to oe most significant? 
(This should be an overview of all services. Section 4 requests more detailed information 
about how selected services are being made available to JOBS participants*) 
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2>n Extent and Mix of JOBS Services: Has JOBS increased the availability of education, 
employment, and training for AFDC recipients? Has it changed the mix of services? Are 
one or two services expected to become aominant? 



- If possible, provide information in Table 2 on the number of participants receiving 
each service m federal fiscal year 1990 and the expected number of participants in 
1991- Is this information reliable, or are there reasons why it should be interpreted 
with caution? 



3,8 Continuity of Service Provision: What stratew has the state developed to facilitate the 
progression of participants through the various JOBS components in a timely fashion? 
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4. RESPONSE TO THE JOBS PROGRAM BY OTHER STATE AGENCIES 



Part 3 examines the JOBS proeram from the perspective of the welfare agency- This 
section examines whether and how other state agencies have adjusted their programs to 
make services available to JOBS participants. 



Role of the JTPA in JOBS 



4.1 Importance of the JTPA in JOBS: In what ways and to what extent is the JTPA a part 
of the state's strategy for implementing JOBS? Refer if necessary to section 3. Please 
include the following information in addressing this question: 



" Approximately what fraction of JOBS participants are expected to be served by the 



- Which services are to be provided by the JTPA? 



4.2 Mechanisms to Focus the JTPA on JOBS Participants: Describe the changes, if amr, 
that were made in the state's JTPA program in response to JOBS? Has the state's JTPA 
program sent a message to the local Service Delivery Areas that they should focus on JOBS 
participants? How clear is the message? Please consider the following: 



- Do welfare agency representatives serve on the State Job Training Coordinating 
Council? Does the state require that welfare agency representatives serve on each 
local Private Industry Council? 



- Have the welfare agency and the JTPA made a formal arrangement regarding the 
JTPA services to be provided to JOBS participants? 



- Does the state use the 6percent incentive funds to encourage local Service 
Delivery Areas to serve JOBS participants? If so, how is this done? 



- Has the state adjusted JTPA performance standards to encourage SDA's to serve 
JOBS participants? 
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- Federal law requires that 8 percent of the II-A funds be set aside for education and 
for facilitating coordination between education and training services. Does the state 
use these funds to encourage SDA's to serve JOBS participants? 

- Have the coordination criteria contained in the Governor's Coordination and 
Special Services Plan (GCSSP) been adjusted in response to JOBS? How? Are 
there speciiBc, measureable accomplishment objectives included in the GCSSP to 
insure that the SDA's conform to the chances made in the state's program? i.e., is 
the GCSSP expected to require SDA's to focus more resources on JOBS 
participants? 

- Each SD A must prepare a job training plan that describes its program Do the 
state's planning guidelines encourage the SDA's to serve JOBS participants? 

- Does the state use any other mechanism for requiring or encouraging local SDA's 
to serve JOBS participants? 

- Are the state efforts described above focused more broadly on AFDC recipients, 
but not specifically on JOBS participants? 

4.3 Allocation of JTPA Resources: Is there evidence that the JTPA is devoting a greater 
share of its resources to serving AFDC clients than before JOBS? If data are avaflable, 
please include the following imormation in addressing this question: 

- In 1988 and 1989, approximately what fraction of JTPA participants were AFDC 
recipients? Whatfractionof JTPA expenditures were for AFDC; recipients? (The 
JTPA's year begins on July 1.) In the year beginning July 1, 1990, approximately 
what fraction of JTPA participants areemected to be (1) AFDC reapients and (2) 
JOBS participants? What fraction of JTPA expenditures are expected to be for (1) 
AFDC recipients and (2) JOBS participants? 



Role of State Education Agencies in JOBS 



4.4 Role of State Education Agencies: To what degree have state educational agencies 
increased and redesigned educational services for AFDC recipients in response to JOBS? 
How are education services integrated with other JOBS services? Please consider the 
following: 

- What agencies or agency subdivisions have responsibility under JOBS for serving a 
significant proportion of AFDC recipients? 
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- Is there a formal contract, agreement or policy between the state welfare agency 
and any of these agencies or agency subdivisions about the types and extent of 
educauon services that will be provided to JOBS participants? Is there a less formal 
agreement between the welfare and education agencies? How are agreements 
reached at the state level enforced at the local level? For example, does the state 
educauon agency have the authority to mandate that local school districts serve 
JOBS partiapants? 



- Do education providers have a greater financial incentive to serve AFDC 
reapients than before JOBS? Have additional funds been allocated to provide 
educational services to JOBS participants? 



- What new proCTams has the state created to provide educational services to JOBS 
partiapants? What new organizational arrangements have been introduced to 
make education more accessible to AFDC recipients? What other innovations has 
the state undertaken? 



Role of Ot her OrgamVatinn s 



4.5 Other State Agencies: Have any other state agencies or non-profit organizations made 
significant adjustments m then- programs to play a major role in the JOBS program? If so, 
summarize these changes. Agencies to be considered include vocational-techmcal 
education (if separately administered), vocational rehabiUtation, community coUeees and 
other higher education institutions. (Child care should be discussed below ) 
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5. EFFECTS ON SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



5.1 Guarantee of Child Care: Does the state expect that many people who are required to 
participate in JOBS will be excused for lack of child care? If so, does the state have any 
estimate of the fraction of mandatory participants who will be excused? If lack of child 
care is not a problem, why not? (Refer to the next section if necessary.) 



5.2 Supply of Child Care: What steps, if any, has the state taken to increase the supply of 
child care for JOBS participants? If possible, distinguish between these types of policies: 



- policies that increase the child care that is available to JOBS participants on a non- 
reimbursable basis. (Section 3.1 of the Supportive Services Plan assesses the 
availability of non-reimbursable child care.) To what degree have more of these 
resources been made available to JOBS participants? (Section 3.7 of the 
Supportive Services Plan, which describes efforts to coordmate JOBS with other 
sources of child care, might help answer this question.) Has the state rc-aUocated 
child care resources away from other families, such as the working poor, to make 
them available for JOBS participants? 



- policies that increase funding for child care (such as funds to purchase care, 
provide vouchers, make cash advances, {\nd reimburse expenditures). 



- poliaes that increase the su pply of child care directly (such as support for the 
construction or rehabilitation of child care facilities, changes in regulations to 
permit on-site child care in schools, coordination with other programs, etc.). In 
describing efforts to increase the supply of child care, distinguish if possible among 
children age 1-3, 3-6, and children of school age. 



- policies that increase the number of licensee^ child care providers. 



5.3 Characteristics of Child Care: Has the state introduced requirements concerning the 
types of child care that can be offered to JOBS participants or financed under JOBS that 
are expeaed to change the types of child care used by AFDC recipients? Is the higher 
level of reimbursement expected to change the types of child care used by AlFDC 
recipients? (See the background paper for a discussion of the types of child care and child 
care regulation.) 



Please includfi the following: 



- Has the state developed policies concerning the types of care that can or must be 
offered to JOBS participants? For example, do state policies encourage or 
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discourage the use of relatives and informal family care? Are the requirements for 
the child care care that can be purchased or reimbursed under JOBS more stringent 
than general licensing requirements? 

- Has the state developed a policy concerning the degree of choice to be given to 
parents in selecting a child care provider? 

• Is the state reimbursing child care up to the local market rate? If so, does this rate 
represent a significant increase over reimbursement rates prior to JOBS? Is this 
expected to have a significant effect on the qnantity and types of child care used by 
AFDCchiken? 



5.4 Other Supportive Services: What steps, if any, has the state taken to increase the 
availability of supportive services (other than child care) and work-related expenses? 
Please consider the following: 

- Are new or different types of supportive services being provided? Please address 
particularly any special emphasis given to meeting the needs of children and to 
promoting life planning and parenting skills of JOBS participants throuch work- 
related supportive services. For example, are JOBS participants being Sked to 
comprehensive family and children's services? 

- Have the resources devoted to supportive services and work-related expenses, 
including transportation, been increased significantly? Which services have been 
increased? 

- Is lack of transportation expected to limit JOBS participation? If so, what action 
has the state taken or planned to address this problem? 
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6. ORGAmZATIONAL STRUCTURE AND MANAGEMEOT STRATEGIC 



6.1 Organizational Change: Has the JOBS program changed the organizational structure 
and management of the welfare agency and/or the state requirements for the organization 
and management of local welfare agencies? (Please provide an organizational cnart of the 
state welfare agency. If changes have been significant, please also provide a pre-JOBS 
organizational chart.) Has there been any change in the balance between state direction 
and local discretion as a result of JOBS? 



6.2. Intraorganizational Leadership and Signaling Strength: What strategies has the state 
welfare agency employed to emphasize the changed focus of welfare programs within the 
state agency and to local agencies? (For example, have there been changes in the 
organizational structures, recruitment and appointments, and reward and penalty systems 
in response to implementing JOBS? Has the state agency slufted management 
responsibilities or brought in new staff with managenal or technical expertise?) 



6.3 Co-location of Services: Has the state established any policies concerning which, if any, 
services are to be co-located? (For example, have policies been established for locating 
case managers or child care in educational facilities? For locating state employment 
services with welfare employment and training units?) What advantages are anticipated 
from these arrangements? 



6.4 Staff Roles and Responsibilities: What, if any, actions has the state agency taken to 
change the roles, responsiblities, and functions of staff within local welfare agencies in 
response to JOBS? Attach descriptions of any new job categories that have Been 
introduced in conjunction with JOBS. What factors promoted the development of these 
roles? (Refer to sections 6.5, 6.6, and 6.7 if necessary.) 



6.5 Income Maintenance Workers: What, if any, role in JOBS is envisioned for the income 
maintenance worker? (For example, will income maintenance workers be expected to 
inform applicants and recipients about the JOBS program? To refer or link clients to 
JOBS? To determine who is exempt from JOBS? To track par ticpation in JOBS 
components?) Please attach the state's job description for the income maintenance 
worker. Does the state agency anticipate problems in having income maintenance workers 
maintain hi^ levels of accuraw in ehgibihty determination if they also are required to 
provide information about JOBS or to perform service functions? What actions has the 
state taken to ad^ess this potential problem? 



6.6 Social Service Workers: What roles will the social service staff have in the 
implementation of JOBS? 
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6.1 Case Managers: What case management services, if any, will be provided to JOBS 
participants? Are case management services expected to alter the delivery of services to 
clients? Have case managers been designated for JOBS and, if so, what is their role? Does 
this represent a significant change from the predecessor to JOBS? 

- If the state decided jiqI to offer case management, were other mechanisms 
developed to coordinate and integrate services? Are other personnel periforming 
case mangement functions? 



6.8 In-Service Training: For this component, we are requesting highly detailed information 
as part of our separate funding from New York State Department of Social Services. Their 




a. Who has primary responsibility for in-service training - the state agency or the 
local agency? To what extent does the state agency provide its own training and to 
what extent does it rely on outside organizations? 

- K the state agency uses outside organizations, please identify them and specify 
their role in the state's training efforts. Please include the extent to which external 
organizations, particularly educational institutions, have been involved in providing 
training related to JOBS, the specific aspects of JOBS, and the factors contributing 
to the state's use of outside organizations. 

b. Have state agency-sponsored in-service training programs attempted to change 
staff attitudes regarding the opportunities and obligations provided by welfare 
programs? If so, how? 

c. Please sununarize all in-service training that has been provided by the state 
agency or its contractors related to JOBS, This includes state-sponsored training for 
state- level employees as well as local employees. Include the following: the 
categories of personnel receiving the training, the number of hours of ttis training, 
the content of the training (for example, general skills enhancement, such as 
interviewing skills; program policies and i)rocedures; reporting and monitoring 
systems; management and supervisory training; topical areas, such as multi-problem 
families or building client motivation), and the provider of the training. If tne state 
maintains a master log of in- service training, ptease submit this as yom* response to 
this item. 



d. What, if any, innovative plans does the state agency have for future in-service 
training or staff development related to JOBS? 
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6.9 Management Information Systems: In what ways and for what purposes has the state 
modified, or plans to modify, its management information systems in response to JOBS? In 
addressing this question, please indudfi the following: 



- What difficulties has the state encountered in meeting the federal reporting 
requirements? What potential solutions has the state identified? 



- How is the state monitoring program participation? To what extent is monitoring 
of program participation being left to the local agOTcies? To the providers? Is the 
welfare agency assisting the providers in setting up monitoring systems? Is the 
primary role of the state's monitoring system to assure compliance with the 20 hour 
per week participation requirement or does it also serve to provide information on 
participant's progress, the flow of clients through JOBS components, and service 
providers? 



- What procedures, if any, have been developed for sharing information about 
clients or developing information systems that facilitate cross reporting of 
information with the JTPA, the state employment service, educational systems, and 
other employment and training programs? 



- Are there other issues facing the state agency in its development of MIS for JOBS? 



6. 10 Quality Assurance: What management mechanisms or quality assurance mechanisms 
is the state using to monitor the implementation of JOBS at the local level? Where these 
mechanisms already in place, or were they developed in response to JOBS? 
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7. JOBS ANfDCUENT/AGENCY RELATIONS 



7.1 Parttcipation Requirements for Individuals: How is the state enlisting clients for JOBS 
participation and what is the state's strategy for insuring their on-going participation? 
Please include the following in addressing this question: 



a* Exemptions: What is the state's choice regarding particii)ation by mothers 
with young children (age 3 or age 1) and the rationale for malSng its choice? What 
was me number of AJFuC adults who were not exempt from WDM or WIN Demo as 
of approximately October, 1988? What is the number of AFDC adults who are not 
exempt from JOBS as of October, 1990, or the most recent month for which data 
are available? (Table 2 should provide this information on those not exempt from 
JOBS, i.e., those required to participate,) 

I 

b. Mandatory vs. Voluntary Participation: Does the state have a nominally 

"mandatory" or "voluntary^" program? How is the participation requirement stated? 

Who is required to participate? What is the prionty given to various groups of 
I clients, e.g., volunteer?, 'Voluntary mandatones"? Has the state specified the order 
f in which AFDC applicants and recipients will be phased into JOBS? (For example, 
f will certain recipients be called into the welfare office before others to be told of 

their need to participate or their option to volunteer?) If JOBS is voluntary for any 

groups, how will these clients be recruited into JOBS? 



c. Sanctions: Is the sanction rate expected to change as a result of JOBS? If so, 
why? 



72 Provision of Information: What policies or guidelines has the state agency developed 
for local agencies to use in providing information to applicants and recipients at the time of 
application or redetermination about the JOBS program, including child care and other 
supportive services? In what ways is information about JOBS to be framed within the 
context of parental responsibility? What is the balance in providing information between 
available opportunities and services and the client's responsibilities and obligations? 



73 Assessments and Employability Plans: What does the state agency envision as the 
purpose of the assessment? What guidelines and methods has the state agency developed 
for local use in conducting the assessments and developing the employabmty plans? Mow 
comprehensive are the assessments and employability plans? Please mclude the following: 

- Does the assessment include a screening for basic literacy and computational 
skills? 
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- Has the state elected to include the needs of the participant's children in the 
assessment and the employability plan? How comprehensively? 



- Are there any pressing issues at this point related to assessments and employability 
plans? For example, employability plans for teen parents, the inclusion of children's 
supportive services needs, participant initiated activities, delays in processing clients 
through the assessment phase? 
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8. MEETING FEDERAL MANDATES FOR PARTICIPATION AND TARGETING 



8.1 Current Status in Meeting Federal Mandates: What is the staters progress in meeting 
the federal mandates regardmg rates of participation and targeting of expenditures? 
Please include the following: 



- Was the state's WIN or WIN Demonstration program serving enough AFDC 
clients so tiliat the 7 percent participation reqmrement did not necessitate a 
significant increase m participation? 



- What was the participation rate in federal fiscal year 1990? What is the 
participation rate expected to be in 1991? 



- Approximately what fraction of the total potential JOBS population are members 
of tlie targeted groups? 



- What percent of JOBS expenditures were for the targeted groups in federal fiscal 
year 1990? What percent are expected to be spent on the targeted groups in 1991? 
(States must report this information to the federal government on Form FSA-302. 
Discuss any major difficulties In completing Form FSA-302 in section 6.9.) 



8.2 Current Environmental Conditions: Are recent changes in economic, fiscal, or political 
conditions in the state significantly affecting the course of JOBS implementation? now? 



83 Strategy for Meeting Federal Mandates: How is the state insuring that it will meet the 
federal mandates regarding rates of participation and targeting of expenditures? Does the 
state have a strategy for designing JOBS so as to meet these mandates? If so, what is it? 
Please include the following: 



- Is the state targeting groups other than the three specified in the federal law? If 
so, why did it alter the target groups? 



In addition, please consider the following: 

- How does the state*s choice of service components or its allocation of resources 
among program components insure that services will be available to meet the 
federd mandates? 
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- What changes, if any, has the state made in its programming of services to meet 
the 20-hour average per week definition of participation? 

- Do state officials anticipate a conflict between meeting the participation rate 
requirements and spending 55 percent of funds on the target groups? If so, how do 
they plan to resolve it? 

- Does the state's choice of service components reflect an explicit policy decision 
between offering low-cost programs (e.g., job search and CwEP) that permit the 
state to increase participation versus high-cost programs (e.g. occupational training 
and education) tnat may provide more lasting benefits to fewer people? K so, how 
is the policy stated? Does the choice of service components reflect some other 
goal? 

- How has the anticipated availability of child care and transportation influenced the 
state's strategy for meeting these federal mandates? (Refer if necessary to section 

- How is the s\ ite's policy concerning who must participate in JOBS and the priority 
given to volunteers influenced by the need to meet these federal mandates? (Refer 
if necessary to the discussion in section 7 of mandatory versus voluntary 
participation in JOBS.) 

- Has the state specified the order in which AFDC applicants and recipients will be 
phased into JOBS? For example, will certain recipients be called into tibe welfare 
office before others to be told of their need to participate or their option to 
volunteer? 



- Is the design of the JOBS program in effect as of October-December 1990 
expected to be changed significantly in order to meet the gradually increasing 
participation requirement? 

- Has the necessity to phase AFDC-UP parents into JOBS had any adverse effects 
on JOBS services to smgle-parent famihes? 
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9. SUMMARY CXDNSIDERAHONS 



9.1 Overall, what, if aity, are the opportunities provided by the federal legislation to the 
state? Or has JOBS been perceived as a burden to the state? 



9.2 In your opinion, has JOBS changed the focus of AFDC from a financial support system 
to a self-sufficiency program? What barriers exist in mobilizing the state and focal agencies 
in support of effective implementation of JOBS? 



9.3 In what ways, if any, has the state's JOBS program been designed to change the 
relationship between the welfare agency and the client? To what degree is JOBS designed 
to support the client's own desires for self-sufficiency and to what degree is it designedto 
require certain behaviors regardless of the client's preference? 



9.4 What are the critical issues facing the state at this point in its implementation of the 
JOBS program? Are there issues not explored elsewhere tibat are emerging in the state? 
For example, have there been any legal challenges to the JOBS lerislation or regulations? 
Are states developing their own performance standards, ^tems ofaccountability, etc.? 
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TABLE !• Allocation of Total JOBS Funds 



Actual Expected 
Federal Fiscal Federal Fiscal 
Ygar 1990^ Year 1991 



assessment and employability 
plan development 

case management 

education 

high school/GED 

basic and remedial 

English proficiency 

post-secondary 

job readiness activities 

job skills training/ 
vocational education 

job development and job 
placement 

job search 

community work experience 

on-the-job training 

work supplementation 

self-initiated education 
and training 

other work, education, or 
training (refer to section 
4,6 of me state plan) 

other costs matched at the 
Medicaid rate (explain) 

transportation and other work- 
related supportive services 

(excluding child care) ^* 
matched at 50 percent 

administrative costs matched 
at 50 percent 




in 
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Footnotes to Table 1: 

^Under the Uniform Reporting Requirements, states must provide information on 
expenditures for certain JOBS components each month (Form FSA-104). Present data 
from this form if possible. If data for the fiscal year are not available, provide data for the 
latest period for which data are available and indicate the period. U no data are available, 
provide the state's best estimate of its expenditures for vanous components. 

If the state is not completing Form FSA-104, discuss its major difficulties in section 6.9. 
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TABLE 2. Monthly Number of JOBS Participants 



assessment and employability 
plan development 

education 

high school/GED 
basic and remedial 
English proficiency 
post-secondary 

job readiness activities 

job skills training/ 
vocational education 

job search 

community work experience 

on-the-job training 

work supplementation 

self-initiated education 
and training 

other (explain) 

Sum of above participants 

Total mmiber of individuals 
participating in JOBS 
(unduplicated coimt), if 
available 

Total number of individuals 
requicfid to participate in 




JOl 
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Footnotes to Table 2: 

^Average for months in which JOBS was in operation- Include all participants, both AFDC 
andAlTC-UP, 

Under the Uniform Reporting Requirements, states must provide information on the 
nimiber of JOBS participants in various components each month (Form FSA-104), Use 
data from this form if possible- If data for all mon&s are not available, provide data for the 
latest month for which data are available and indicate the month- If no data are available, 
provide the state's best estimate of the mmiber of participants in various components- 

^States are required to report this information to the federal government in their Statistical 
Report on Recipients under Public Assistance Programs, Form FSA-3637- If the state is 
not providing tms information in Form FSA-3637, discuss its major difficulties in section 
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